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INTRODUCTION 

MT first perilooB adreatnre tm the subject of the 
anthorahip of Shake-speara is entitled ' Bacon 
v». ShakBpere, Brief for Plaintiff' (1897). It 
is mainlj devoted to the historical evidenceB pertinent to 
the case, indirect and circamstaDtial as these evidences 
nocessarilj are. 

tiy second bears the title ' Francis Bacon, Oar Shake- 
speare' (1899). This deals with internal criticiBm, and 
shows the philosophic purpose for which the Plays were 
wTitten. For this effort to assign to the great anUior of 
the Sbake-speare dramas — dramas imbedded in the love 
and reverence of mankind — a motive hi^er than one 
merely mercenary, I venture to ask a candid, if not sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

In the present volume I rest the argument tor Bacon as 
the sole author of these Poems and Plays on a single point, 
viz., identity of thought and diction between them and hia 
acknowledged works. It is confidently believed that the 
passages, quoted herein on either side, exhibit the warp 
and woof of but one fabric, nmning in and out, over and 
nnder, from end to end. 

Inasmuch as in nearly every instance in these parallel- 
isms the earlier expression, or germ, is in prose, snbe&- 
quently developed in verse, I si^^iest to the student that 
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the respectiTe extraots from Bacon be read first. This would 
be particularly serviceable in the case of the Promus. The 
Promus is Bacon's private memorandum book, or, as its 
name signifies, Uterarj storehouse, embracing nearly two 
thousand entries in varions laugaages (Qreek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, French, and Bnglish), and contributing 
an immense Tariet; of metaphors and illustrations to the 
fature irork of his pen. The 6hak»«peare pages axe 
«Teiywhera aUaie with thia imagery. Some of tha entries 
are saitoble only for oie in dialt^^oe, inch as the follow- 
ing: 'come to the point;* 'yon teke more tiian is 
granted;' 'yoo go from tiie matter ; ' * hear me out;' 'now 
yon say ; ' < you speak colorably ; ' * that is not so, by yonr 
favor i ' ' answer directiy ; * ' answer me shortly ; ' ' yonr 
reason ; ' and many more of the same character. Thesa 
are, of course, wholly absent from Bacon's prose works. 
Other entries are mere hooks and eyes, as it were, to 
connect sentences: 'nevertheless,' 'well well,' *perad- 
Tentnre,' ' yet,' ' whereas,* and the like. Others still are 
hints only ; ^arp>pointed phrases, to attract and bring 
down, when wanted on any subject, flashes of creative 
imagination, latent in the mind of the author. They 
served to enrich and broaden the tlionght. One of these, 
for example, oonsista of the words ' Bellerophon's Letters,* 
that is to say, sealed letters in which the person addressed 
is desired to pnt the bearer to death. Such a letter is in 
* Hamlet,' but nowhere else in any writing ever attributed 
to Bacon. Another instance is the salutation 'good 
dawning,* never used before and but once (1608) since, in 
the English langnage, viz., in 'King Lear.* This would 
seem to establish a eonnection between Bacon's Promus 
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(a work unknown to the public for a period of more than 
two hundred years after it was written) and tlie great 
traged; aa dose as there is between a seed and its plant. 
Indeed, Sliake^peare itself is a vast field in which the 
Baconian philoBophy is white unto harrest. Fortunate 
Till he be who first enters it with his sickle. 

EDWIN BEED. 
Akdotbs,- Ham., Jutuiy, 1W3. 
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PBCSAGSS OV DBATH 

From 8halK-*pian From Baeo» 

" AJtei I mr bim fumble with " The immediate ngiu which pie- 

the Bheeta, and plaj with Sowen, cede death aie . . . fhmbling with 

and smile upon his fingen' the buidi . > ■ graapingand clntch- 

enda, I knew there waa but one ii^ . . . the noae becoming ahatp, 

wajr; for his noM WM aa tharp die face pallid, . . . coldness of 

as a pen. He bode me laj more the eztremitiea." — ffutorM Vita 

clothes on his feet ; I pat xaj hand «l Mat^ (16S3). 
into the bed and felt them, and 
the7 were as cold as wi; ttone." 
Btnry 7. u. 8 (IflOO). 

In the fiist collective editbn of the Flays (1623), tnovn 
as the Gist folio, the above passage from 'Henry Y.' is printed 
thus: 

" After I saw him fumble with the abeets, and pUy with Sowera, 
and smile npon his fingers' ends, I knew there was but one way ; 
for hia noee was as sharp ae a pen on a table of green field ; > he 
bade me lay more clothes on bis f^t ; I pnt my hand into the bed 
and felt them, and they were as cold as any stone." 

Hostess Quickl3r'8 account of the death of Sir John 
Falstaff is one of the most famous passages in Shalce- 
speare, though it is one which editois and commentators 
have failed to interpret correctly. In this speech of an 
old nurse we find six distinct presages of death, all of 
them token from Hippocrates, a Greek writer of the fiftii 



> Two sli^t tTpogiaphieal emis corrected. See p. 8, S a. 
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century b. o., and all bat one mentioQed also bj Bacon 
in his Sittoria VittB et Mortis, as qnoted abore. We give 
the three reraions in tabular form as follows : 





HlPPOCBATM 


Bacom 


8u£X-apiAKi 




Handling the bed- 
clothes awkwarfly. 


FmnUiDg with the 
lumde. 


Fumbling wiUi the 
Bheetg. 




Gathering 1nti of itraw 
or stems of flowan. 


antching and gnap- 
ing. 


Playing with flowen- 




Baising the hand aim- 
lenlrtothe&M. 




Smfling npoK hia 
Bngen' euda. 




The note sharp. 


The now bectKniiig 
Bhaip. 


NoM n abazp ai • 
pen. 




The whole foce of a 
pal&gieea color. 


The face p>Jlid. 


On a table of gneo 
field. 




The extremities cold. 


Coldnew of the ei- 
tremities. 


Eeetcold ai any stone. 



Shake-speaie ooold not have copied these passages from 
Bacon, for the play vaa first printed in 1600, and the Sts- 
toria ViitB et Mortis not until 1623 ; nor did Bacon copj 
them from Shake-speare, for he gives many from Hippoc- 
rates which Shake-speare omits. The common source 
was undoubtedly in the writings of Cardan or Galen, one 
of whom had previously published a Latin trauslatioa of 
the original Greek work, Prognoitiea, containing the pres- 
ages, and the other a commentary upon it A singular 
circumstance (tor our knowledge of which we are indebted 
to Dr. C. Creighton of London), -points unmistakably to this 
conclusion. 

Hippocrates, in describing the pallor that creeps over 
the face at such a time, used the word x^P^ ^ denote 
it x^^P^ means pale-green, — a term entirely appropriate 
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when applied to the olive-complerioned people of Greece, 
but easily miaimderBtood or misinterpreted elsewhere. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that out of forty-fliree versions of the 
Progiu>gtiea, published in the languages of Western Europe, 
including I^tin, preTiously to the date of the play, twenty- 
five translate this word by the Latin pallidua (pole) or its 
equivalent, while nine do not tranelate it at all, but bring it 
over bodily from the Greek into the new text. Several pUce 
it in the margin, as though they were not sum of it« true 
meaning. Cardan and Galen, almost alone among their 
contemporaries and successors, however, take the right 
view. Galen says: 

" The KQcieutB asBumed that x^'V''^ meana merely pole ; it is 
rather the ooloi of cabbage or lettace." 

So, also. Cardan : 

" The difGcnltj ia, what doea jO'Jtp&i mean 1 It seems to me ttiat 
it abonld be interpreted in the sense of the time in which it was 
used. Who doea not know that in Greece the face of a dying man 
is of a gieen color t " ' 

We find tiie same fact stated in one of Sappho's poems ; 

" Uj hce is paler than the gnaa ; 
To die would seem no more," 

To Su Bdovei. 
(Translated bj Prof. Thomas Davidson.) 

Here is very nearly absolute proof that the author of Uie 
Play, who in his description of FalstAfiTs nose — "as sharp as a 
pen on a table of green field " ' (that is, against a green back- 

> A very poor, eonfoMd translttiaD of tiiB ' Fragnoatics ' appeared in KngliA 
in 1GB7. It WM bu«d upon a French veraion by Canippe, Cuiappe'a on one 
by Babelala, and Babeleia' on Copae, all of vhom rendered the Qrcek ;(Xap4t 
1^ paaidut in Latin, pils in French, or pale in EoKluh. 

* The printera of tiie first Shakevpeaie folio made two slight but perfectly 
obrioaa typognphicil error* in setting up thi« tine. They made it read a« 

" For hie Noae wm u iharpe u a Pen, and a TaUe of greene Fields." Hie 
word TaUe, b^inniiig with a ca^tal letter, mnat, of ooniae, be a anbatantiTe. 
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giotmd) — was simply true to the ordinal, lutd ^ndied Car- 
dan's tianslation of the Froffnostica, or Qalen's commeiitaiy 
tqran it. We know that Bacon was familiar with both of these 
authors' wtaka, frequently quoting from them in hia own. 
Perhaps tike moet strikiDg passage in the Worwn Organvm 
is that in which he proclaims man aa natura minister 
(servant of nature}, taken by Galen from the writings of 
Hippocrates. In one of his tncts he mentions the Prog- 
fiortica by name. We know, too, that the author of the 
Flays was acquainted with them, aa Douce and Hunter 
admit: 

" There is a good deal on this subject [Snioide and Doubt] in Car- 
dan's 'Comfort' (1576), a book which Sbakespeara had certainly 
read." — Douoa's/Uiufnid'?)!* cf Skaie^ieare, iL 238. 

"This seems to me to be the book [Cardan's] which Shake- 
speare placed in the hands of Hamlet." — Buimn's ZUiufnUMnu of 
Skaitiptare, ii 2i3. 

The word fisld, used by Hostess Quickly in Uie above 
passage, signifies merely expanse or surface (of the face)^ as 
in the following instances, taken from Sh&ke-speare himself : 

" Tliis Bilent war of lilies and roses. 
Which Tarquin yiewed in her fair taiea'B JUld," 

"When fDitf winters shall besiege thy brow. 
And dig deep trenches in thj beantj's JUd." 



Dr. Henry Bndley, the distinguished lexicographer, has 
shown Uiat the royal court, now known as Uie Board of 
Green Cloth, was formerly called, in one at least of the 
household ordinances (1470), the Board of Green Field or 
Feald. 

It appears, then, that Bacon and Shake-speare quoted 
t^ same presages of death from Hippocrates, quoted Uiem. 
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in the same mder, and (probably) from the same lAtin 



CRUJSIKa THE WAT 

Fron Shake-^ptan FromBaeon 

" It i( 7011 that have dutlk'd the " Aleundm Boi^ wu wont to 

■wvj txj of the expedition of the French 

WMeh hai brought na hithet." for Naples, that thej cune with 

Tatnpttt, V. 1 (1683).* chalk in their handa to mark 

" Not propp'd hj aneeetrj, whose ap tbeic lodgingp, and not with 

grace weapons to fight." — Advanetmrnt 

Cholka aaoc(«i«* theii wa^." of Leaning (1603-C). 

Btarj VUL, i. 1 (1SS3> "To maik with chaJk."— ft»- 
mtw (16d4-96}. 

BaoiHi was veiy fond of quoting the above witdcism of the 
Pope, applying it to bis own case in the peaceful efforts he 
was making to introduce into the minds of men a new phi- 
losophy. In 1607, be sent one of bis tracts to Six Thomas 
Bodley with the remark. " If you be not of the lodgings 
marked up, I am but to pass by your door." He refers to 
ihe subject again in his Bedargutio I%iIotophiarwm com- 
posed probably in 1608 ; also in the Novum Orgaimm (1620) 
and the De AugmeiUia (1623). 

" I like better that entry of truth which comes peacoably, as 
with chalk to mark up those minds which are capable to lodge and 
harbor snch a guest, than thiU which forces its way with pugnaoi^ 
and contention." — AdwaiuxrMHt nf Leamwig. 

The * Tempest ' was first printed in 1623, but written prob- 
ably in or about 1613. ' Henry VIII.' was also printed for 
the first time in the folio of 1623, the date of ita composi- 
tion in its present form not having been earlier than May 
3, 1621. 

1 The data appended in pannthesN to theM passages indicate the tine 
dthm when the pamagee woe written, or (if that be onknown) when tbqr 
wen fiiit printed. 
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cnas or bibs 



" For M> live the honey -baea. 



Thej hnve » king." 

BoHTf r^ i. 2 (1600). 



"The king in a hive of bew." 



This is, of course, an error, for bees have no king. But it 
is (me of cUsaical origin. Virgil says : 

" The bees of a- hiya an vbit obaequiooa to their king. They 
ftttMid him io crovds, often raifling him on their Bhoalders and ex- 
posing their own bodies in his defence." — ffeoryKi, iv. 

The truth is, the autbor of the Flays drew his knowledge 
of natural history, not from nature, but from books. 



« If this [long] penetrate, I will 
contider your miuic the better ; if it 
do not, it is a vice in hra ean which 
hone-hain . . . can nerer mend." 
— CjmWin*, iL 3 (1623). 
" Tour talO) nr, wonld core deat- 
ne«." 

The Tmpetl, i. 2 (1623). 



"To onie deafneai ia difficult." 
— PromtM( 1084-96). 

"Nothing ia ao haid to core a* 
the ear." — De AugmMtti* (16SS). 



HOMZT-Daw 



Stood on her cheeke, 

honey-dew 
Upon a gather'd lilj.' 
Tilv* Andronieu*, i 
" Like the bee, collifii 

flower 
The virtnoue awoets.' 
tBtmyir., 



'fteeh teara 
aa doth the 



i. 1 (1600). 
&om eveiy 



" Obeerre how the mind doth 
gather this excellent dew of know- 
ledge, like onto that which the poet 
apeaketh of, 'aerial honey,* distil- 
ling and contriving it ont of partic. 
nlara natnial and artificial, aa the 
flowera of the field and garden." — 
AdM»Ui»m»nt of Ltmiing (1603-6). 
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It was the opinion of Aristotle that honey comes from 
dew, and that bees gather from flowers nothing but wax. 
Bacon notices this theory in his Natural History, saying of 
it: "I have heard from one that was industrious in hus- 
bandry, that the labor of the bee is about the wax ; and that 
he hath known, in theb^inoiDg of May, honey-combs empty 
of honey, and within a fortnight, when the sweet dews fall, 
filled like a ceUar." Then he states his own opinion, agreeing 
with the anthor of the plays : " for honey, the bee maketh 
or gathereth it" The old superstition lingers with both 
authors, however, in the term " honey-dew." 



KLDEB-TBEE iXD TIHX 

From SKake-^itan From Bacon 

"Quid. I do note "Take a wrrice-tree, oraconie- 

Tbnt Orief and Patience, rooted in lian-tree, or an elder-tree, which 

him, both we know have &vits of hanh and 

Do mingle their spnra together. binding jnice, and set them near a 

Anir, Orow, Patience, vine or fig-tree, and Bee whether 

And let the ttinldng elder, Grief, the grapes or Sge will not be tbe 

untwine sweeter."— JVoturol Hutory (162^ 

His perishing ' root, with the in- 25). 



Oyrt^lint, iv. 2 (1623). 

The ancients believed in the existence of sympathy and 
antipathy among plants. They cited particularly the case 
of the colewort and the vine, declaring that the vine, when- 
ever it finds itself creeping near its enemy, the colewort, 
turns away. Bacon discusses the same snbject in his N.it- 
nral History, and su^ests that an experiment be made to 
determine whether or not the elder-tree (among others) be 
also inimical to the vine. The author of ' Cymbehne ' not only 
makes mention of the same singular theory, as stated in 
Pliny and Porta, but also applies it in connection with the 
vine to the elder-tree (instead of the colewort), as Bacon did. 

< Used tranaittTelj, aqniTslent to kUliiuj. 
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SIB THOMAS HOBB 

From Shake-^tare From Bacon 

" Nothing in bis life " Sir Thomas Hore, at the very 

Became him like the learing it; he instant of death, when he had 

died alieadf hiid his head on the btal 

As one that had been studied in his block, lifted it up a little and, 

death, gentlj raising aside his beaid. 

To throw awaj the deaieat thing which was somewhat long, said, 

ho ow'd,i ' This at least has not offended the 

Aa 'twen a cardees trifle." king.' "—£lcjliifrin«ntu (1632). 

Miu^ih, i. 4 (1623). 

The commeDtators think that the author of ' Macbeth,' in 
writing the above pasaage, had in mind the Earl of Essex. 
This is clearly a mistake. The Earl's conduct on the scaffold 
waa marked by deep seriousnesa and the most scrapulous 
regard for propriety. He spent the entire time to the 
moment of his death either in prayer or in imploring the 
prayers of others. On the other hand, Bacon pronounces the 
demeaoor of Six Thomas More on the scaffold as a miracle of 
human nature, because More died with a jest in his mouth, 
or threw away — 

" The dearest thing he ow'd. 
As 'twere a careless trifle." * 



A LONO WORD 

" Htaorificabilitndinitatlbnn." " HonorificabilitadiDe."— J^ortA- 

lotw'j Lahar '$ Lott, t. 1 (1S98). mOierland ifSS. Qiirea 1598). 



1 In the Beam ototentd. 

* Ur. Spedijing's want of diacTimination ii shown by his comment on above 
poasagafrom 'Macbeth': "If Sbakepere had not died tvo yean before the 
death, of Sir Walter Raleigh, we moist hare thought these lines referred to 
bim." And yet Mr. Spedding's own acconnt of Sir Walter Baleigh's beharior 
on the scaffold — that he met hii death "with the most unaffected and 
cbeerfol compoanra, the finest hnmanity, the most courtly grace and good 
hnmoi, and yet viA no tmurmly leeily" — antitsly nsgatiTBa his Opinion on 
this sal^ject. 
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This is a perfectly serious word, meaning honor in a high 
degree, with two stem roots and three snfEixes, combined 
according to the rules of medifeval Latin. We find it in a 
charter granted by the See of Borne to a religioua house in 
Genoa in 1187, but not printed until 1644; in Dante's De 
Vulgare Hloquio, written in or about 1304, translated from 
the original Latin into Italian and printed for the first time 
in 1529 ; in the ' History of Henry VIL ' of Italy by Albertus 
Musatus, a work composed between 1313 (date of Heniy's 
death) and 1330(date of the author's death), bat first printed 
in 1635 ; and in the ' Complaint of Scotland,' anonymous, 
published at St. Andrews in 1549. 

The several passages in these works are as follows : 

" Proinde considerata devottone, qoam ei^ bob, «t Ecclesiam 
lanaeDBem, nee non et honoriGcabilitudiuitate Eccleeise tun, 
Parocbiam qoam Ecclesia jam diota in piseeen tiara m uoscitur 
obtinere, et k quadraginta annis possedit, tibi et 8UCC«3SoribuB 
tnia confinaamuB, et prsesentis scripti patrocinJo commuoimus." — 
IlaHa Sacra, Tomvx Qtmrtvs, pagt 845 (1187). 

"Posset edhuc inveuiri pliirium sylkbamm Tocabulum, nve 
vetbum; sed quia capacitatem noabroram omnium carmiaam raper- 
excedit, ratione pnesenti uon videtur obnoxium; sicut est illud 
oTiorifieabilUvdinitale, quod duodeii& perficitur syUabfi in Vulgori, 
et in grammatidl treden& perficitur, in duobus obliquis."* — Se 
VtUgwri EUxptio, lib. ii. cap. vii. {eir. 1304). 

" Ham et matniius cum lex prima Italiea oetia contjgisset, l^atoa 
illo dux ipse direxerat cam regaljbus exeniia Honorificabilitudini- 
tatie et obsequentice ulliua cauaa, quibns etjam inbibitum pedes 
oBcalari regioa."— 7)« Gettit Bmrid 7/1. page 17 (13ia-1330). 

' Trantlaticm o/tR^ pauagtfrom Danle: 

"A name or word might be found with raon tyllablM still; Imt aa it 
wonld eiceed the ctpacit; of «11 our lines, it does nnt appear to fall into 
the present discouion. Snch a word ia onorificahitiiudinitate, which mna in 
Italian to twelve B7llablef^ snd in Latin to thirteen, in two of the obliqua 

Ths case endioKi to which Dante refers are, of conrae, the dative snd abla- 
tin plnrsl, in which the word (aa oaed in ' Love'a I^bor 'a Lost') has thirteen 
(jIlabIes,UinB: hoaoryfieabUiludmilatibut. 
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" Tfaei vas ane nther th&t writ in hia veikia, gandet SonorifiealitU- 
ludinitatibia. " * — Cimplamt of Scotland (1549) . 

The first edition of 'Love's Labor's Lost' was printed in 
1598 ; the play was probably written in or about 1588. 



CHASIMO A BCTTEBFLT 

From Shakf^am From Baeon 

" I aaw him ran after a gilded "To be like a child following a 

butterfly ; and, when he caught it, bird, which when he it nearest, 

he let it go again; and after it flyeth away and 'lighteth a little 

again." — Coriolatmt, i. 3 (1623). bufnre ; and then the child after it 

again." — Lattr to OrarilU (1&95}. 

Professor Nicbol refers to this extraordinar; paraUelism in 
his Biography of Bacon, showing by dates that Bacon could not 
have copied from Shake-speare, nor Shake-speare from Bacon. 
The sentence from Bacon is found in a private letter, written 
in 1595, but not made public till 1657. The production of 
' Coriolanus ' is assigned to a date not earlier than 1612. The 
play was first printed in 1623. 



8EL7-CBNTBBD CEAKA.<7rEB QT JULIUS C^SAB 

" Catar. I am constant as the " He [Julius Cteaar] leferred all 

northern star, tbinga to himnelf, and was the 

Of whoee true fixed and resting truest centre of his own actions." 

quality —Qiaraeter of JuUtu Catar {area 

There ia no fellow in the finna- 1601). 

ment. The skies are painted 

with unniimber'd aparka ; 
They aie all Are, and every one 

doth shine ; 
But there 'a but one in all doth hold 

his place. 

1 Fbtt diacorered b; Hr. Qsorge Strouach of Edinburgh, and eommmd- 
catad to the public by the poet Uanry Drjerre, Esq., In the ' Pk^Ib's Friend 
(Dundee), May Ifi, 1S0S. 
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Sointbeworldi 'tisfbimik'dweU 

witlimen, 
And men an flesh and Uood, and 

Bat in the number I do knov but 

one 
That, ntiawailtble, holds on hia 

tTnsbak'd of motion." 

jMJtui Ccuar, iii. 1 (1633). 

Aa to the cause of Cffisar'a downfall we liave also an exact 
parallelism between the two aathois, thus : 



cbsab's dowkfaxl ddx to xKvr 
Fnm Shake-tptart From Bacon 

" Tiiis waa the noblwt Bomsn of " How to eztiuf(niah envy lie 
them all ; knew eiMtlentlf well, and thougbt 

All the eonipiiatoie, save only he, it an object worth parchaeing 

Did what thej did iD«nP]p of great even bj the lacrifice of dignity; 

CKflar." — Ibid^ y. C. and being in quest of red power, 

he was content dnring the whole 
coone of his life to decline and 
put by all the empty show and 
pomp and circamstance of it, thos 
throwing the envy npon others ; 
nntil at last, whether satiated with 
power or corrupted by flattery, be 
aspired likewise to the Eternal em- 
blems thereof, the name of King 
and the Crown, — which tnmed 
to his deatmction." — Ibid. 

In one of Bacon's letters to Sir Toby Matthew, written in 
1609, he refers to this tract on the 'Character of Julius 
Ceesar ' as having been in existence, at least in an early draft, 
for several years. It seems probable, therefore, that the prose 
stody and the Play (eirca 1601) were substantially of the 
same data 
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JUUXASOBUS 

Awn Skak»-tp»an FrtmBaam 

"Era mj tongue " Wlwt « [ooof of potieiiee it di» 

Shall wonnd mine bonoi with anch played in the Btoiy of ADazueho*, 

feeble wrong, who, under tortme, bit out hia own 

Or aoond aa bue > parle, my teeth tongne (the cmlj hope of infoi- 

ahell tear matioii) end spat it into the bee 

The fllaviah motive of recanting of the tjnnt" — Dt Augmmtu, 

fear, (ISSS). 

And spit it bleeding in hie higb 

diigrace, 
Where alume dodi harbor, even in 
Howbtaj'B face." 

Ruluird II., i. 1 (1S97). 

This story was told by Yaleriiu Mazimiu and the elder 
Pliny, I^tin authors of the first centiuy JL C ; and also par- 
tially hy Diogenes Laertiiu, a Greek writer ol the second cen- 
tury ; bnt no one of these works, Greek or I^tin, had been 
tranBlated into English at the date when the play of ' Bichard 
IL' was produced. 



COBD-FLOWKBS 

* Idle weeda that grow " There be eerUin com-flowen 

In onr nutsioing ensm." which come seldom or never in 

finjXtfor, iv. 4 (1608). other plocee onlesB thej be aet, 

bnt only amongst com." — Nabi- 

rtU Eiitory (L622'2&). 

The play antedated the biatory ; bnt the e:^Unation which 
Bacon gives of the all^d phenomenoD and his list of the 
flowers that grow amongst com, indicate the common pater- 
nity of the two quoted passages, as follows : 

"There be oertun corn-flowers which come seldom or never in 
other places, unless they be set, bat only amongst com ; as the 
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Une-bottle, a kind of yellow mtuygold, wild poppy and fomitory. 
ITeither can this be by leaBou of the culture of the gioond, by 
ploi^hing or fonowing, as aome heiba and flowers will grow but 
in ditches new cast ; for if the ground lie fallow and unsown, they 
will not come ; so as it should seem to be the corn that qiialifieth 
tbe earth, and prepareth it for their growth." 

14 

THS BEASTi;.T MDLTiT(II>l 

9nm Siakt^fum Fnm Baton 

"Bust with many heads." " Beaat with many heads." 

OorvAamu, iv. 1 (ISSS).!- Chargt agaiatt TaOot (1414). 

' MonBter wiUi many heads." 

CoTiftrmet of PUamn (1592). 

This is a characterizatioD of the people, as distinguished 
ttom the nobility. Shakspere, one of the people ; Bacon, one 
of the nobility. 

** Nay, woise than this, wone than his aerrility to royalty and 
rank, w& never find him speaking of the poor with respect^ or al- 
luding to the working classes without detestation or contempt. 
We ean understand these tendencies as existing in Lord Bacon, 
bom as he was to privilege, and holding office from, a queen ; but 
tiiey seem utterly at varianoe with the natoial instincts of a man 
irito bad sprung from the body of the people^ and who, through 
tbe veiy punuite of his father and likewise from his own begisr 
ning, may be regarded as one of the working classes himself." — 
GlOBOl WHiKIEb' Shaketpeare from an Ameriean Point of Vtea. 



rHTSIOQHOKT 

"There's no art "Neither let that be feaied 

To find the mind's construction in which is said, fvnti rnitla JUU* 

the toe." [There 's no trusting to the face], 

Mat^tth, i 4 (IS^^ which is meant of a general ont^ 

ward behavior. " — AdoaneemeiU of 

Ltammg (IWi-li). 

1 'OoiidBBtta'waawitttmlalSlS-l*. 
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CJCSAX AUD anthokt 



From Baean 
" Then waa on Egyptian sooth- 
uyer th&t made Aotoniiu belie¥e 
that Mb geniiu (vhich otherwiae 
was biare and confident) was, in 
the preaence of Octaviw Cesar, 
poor and cowardly; and theiefore 
he adviaed him to abaent himMlf 
aa mnch aa he could and remore 
fai bma hun. This loothaayer vaa 
thought to be iubonied by Cleopa- 
tra." —Natuni Hiilory (1688-86). 



fVvfH Skakeipeart 
" An&iort]/. Now, aiirah ; jon do 

wish yoniaelf in Egypt. 
SootJuaser. Wonld I had never 

come from thenoe. . . . 

Hie yon again to Egypt. 
Ant. Say to me, whoae fbrtnnet 

abaU liae higher, Cmar'a or 

minel 
Soolk. Cnear'a. 

Therefore, Anthony, stay not at 

hiaside; 
Thy dsmoti, that 'i thy apirit 

which koepa thee, ia 
Noble, conrageona, high, nnmatcb- 

ahle, 
Where Cuar is not ; bntnearbim, 

thy angel 
fiecomei a fear, as being o'er> 

power'd ; therefore 
Make space enongh between yon." 

AiOkoay and Cleopatra, ii. 3 
(1623). 

Bacon had previously Btated the principle tinderlyiag the 
soothaayer'B speech aa follows : 

" Others, tiiat draw nearer to probabili^, calling to Ui«r view the 
secieta of things and eepeciaUy the contagion that paaseth from body 
to body, do conoeire that there shonld be aome tranamiaaionB and 
operations &om spirit to spirit without the mediation of (he emaes ; 
whence the conceit has grown of the mastering t^mV ■^ Adwmee- 
mmi of Learning (1603-B). 

On the details of this extraoidinaiy paialleliBtn we quote 
from Ju<^ N^aniel Holmes : 

" A rimilar story is to be fonnd in JfoTth's translation of Pln- 
tarch's life of Anthony, which Shakespeue may have seen aa well 
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as BacoD ; and it ia true that aome parts of it an tmj clossl; fol- 
lowed in the play. There ia little doubt that the writer had read 
Plutarch. But Platarch makes the soothsayer a member of the 
household of Anthony at Bome : ' with Antonius there vaa a Sooth- 
sayer or Astronomer of Egypt that could caat a figure and judge of 
men's nativitiea, to tell them what should happen to them.' But 
the play, like Bacon's story, makes him not only an Egyptian, but 
one of the household of Cleopatra ; and in the ploy, he is sent by 
Cleopatra as one of bar nunerona messengers &om Egypt to £ome 
to induce Anthony to return to Egypt ; and in this ha ia suocess- 
fnl ; dl which is in exact keeping with Bacon's statement that he 
was thought to be suborned by Cleopatra to make Anthony live in 
I^ypt; but of this there is not the least hint in Plutarch. Alt 
this goes strongly to show tiiat this story, together with the doc- 
trine of a predominant or mastering spirit of one man over another, 
went into the play through the Baconian strainer ; for it is next to 
incredible that both Bacon and Shakespeare ahoald make the same 
variations npoa the common originaL" — AvthorAip of Shakapeare, 
L 292. 



17 



lOOATIOK < 


>r THB SOUl, 


From Shaie-^tB^ 


From Baeoa 


" His pare biain 


"The qpinion of Plato, who 


(Which BonLs sappose the soul's 




frail dwelling hoase)." 


tffain . . . deserreth not to be de- 


King AJn, v. 7 (1623). 


spised, bnt much lees to be air 




lowed." — Adoaneement of Learn- 




ing (1803-6). 



Every man, says Bacon, has two souls : one, in conunon 
irith tiie bmte creation; the other, espeQially inspired by 
God. Tbe ionaex, which he calls the sensible soul, he lo- 
cates (to use hia awn langoE^^) "chiefly in the head;" the 
latter, or rational one, in no porticiUar part of the body. 
The doubt he evidently felt on this point is reflected in 
' King John.' 
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A OOVPOaiTK WOMAV 



*■ If, one b; oat, jaa mddad all "A nun cuuwt tell wlietlier 

the world, Apellea or Albeit Dorer wen the 

Or &oin all that are, took kmha- more trifler; vheieof theonewonld 

thing good, make a penouage hj getanetiieal 

To make a perfect woman, ahe proportions; the other, hj taking 

jon kill'd the best parte oat of diven &eea. 

Would be onparallel'd." to make one e]:Mllent.''-~SM9 

WiiUtr't Tale, t- 1 (1623). iffBtavtg (ie07-lS). 

" Ferdinand (to Miranda) : 

But jon, jon 1 
So perfect and so peerless are 

created 
Of erer^ deature'e beat." 

Tenqteit, iii. 1 (1623). 

This singolar conception appears once more in Bacon's 
prose works. In his history of ' Henry VIL' he says : 

" The instractions touching the Qneen of Naples were so cnrioiu 
and exquisite, being as articlee whereby to direct a surrey or fram- 
ing tk paiticulor of her person, for complexion, favour, feature, 
stature, health, age, onstoms, behaTiot, oonditione and estate, as 
if ... he meant to find all things in on« woman" (1621). 

It may be well to add that Bacon makes a chat&cteriatic 
error in bis essay, quoted above ; for it was not Apellea, bnt 
Zeuxis, of whom it is told that he took five beautiful maidens 
of Greece to serve as models for his picture of Helen. The 
anthor of the Flays was evidently familiar with this dasaical 
story. 

The 'Winter's Tale' wa? written in or abont 1611 ; the 
' Tempest,' in 1613 ; both were first printed in 1623. The 
essay preceded both. 
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T&S H^nUM KTX 

Frtm Shake-^Mon From Baeon 

" The eje aeea not itself " Tte mind of e wise man ia 

fiat bj reflectioQ, — by Bome otlm compared to a glan wherein im^es 

thing. of all kinds in nature and costom 

are T^reeeoted." — Advancemtrtl 

i ;ou know job c«uuot see o/Xconun^ (1003-6). 



So well aa bj refiection, I, fonr 

glass, 
WiU modeallf diecoTer to yonraelf 
llHt of jounelf wbieh jet yon 

know not of." 

/utttw CfEtur, L 2 (1023). 

For the secoad edition of the ' Advancement,' printed in 
the same year as the play, Bacon rewrote the above-quoted 
sentence, as follows : 

" The comparison of the mind of a wise man to a glass is the 
more proper, because in a glass he can see his own image, which 
tbe eye itself without a glass cannot do." 

The original of both of these parallel passages, however, is 
in Plato, not then translated into English : 

" Yon may take tiie analogy of the eye ; the eye sees not itself 
bnt from some other thing, as, for instance, from a glass; it can 
alflo see itself by reflection in another eye." — Ftrit AlcAiadu. 

20 V 

OBOC0DILX8 SBEDDnrO TEARS 

" As tbe meomfa) crocodOe " It is tbe wisdom of crocodiles 

With sorrow snares relenting pas- that shed tears when tbey wonld 

Kngers." devonr." — Buoy of Witdtm 

S Henry 71., iii. 2 (1623). (1626).' 

Taken from the Adagia of Erasmua, the Latin work from 
which Bacon introduced more than two hundred proverbs 
into his commoDpIace-book. 'Hie Adagia had not been 
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translated into Ei^Iioh when the play ot ' Tfing Henry VL' 
was published or written. Erasmns says : 

" Sunt {ut icnltitTU eroeodilwn, oontpectoprwMl komine, laehrymat 
emitUn atque eundem mox devoran.'' 

SI 

FUTBErACnOH 

From Shdkt-^tetrt FnmBaetm 

" Ttie earth 'b % thief " Potie&ctioii u the bastard 

Th«t feeds uid breeds \fj a com- brother of TiTifiestion." — Natural 

poBtnie stolen Sittory (1622-86). 

Ytota general exeKmQnt." " Houlds of pies and fleah, of 

TimonofAthen*,Y.S{ie2S). oranges and lemons, torn into 
"Yonr chsmbep-lie breeds fleas worms." — Ibid. 

like* loach." "The notore of Tmficotion is 

1 SmrylV^n. 2 (IMS), best Inqnired into in eieatnres bred 
of pntrefliction. Dregs of wine 
tnm into gnato." — Ibid. 

" Wholesome meat cormpteth to 
little worms." — Euag of Si^p«r~ 
ttition (1607-lS). 

Bacon strongly held the old notion that putrefying sub- 
stances generate oiganisms, such as frogs, grasshoppers, and 
flies. And so did Shake-speare. Indeed, both authors seem 
to hare made a like investigation into the caose of the al- 
leged phenomenon, as the following parallelism will show : 



OBIGni OF UFI FROU PUTBEFACTTOir 

" BamUt. For if the sun breeds " Aristotle dogmaticallf assigned 
maggots in a dead dog, being the eatise of generation to the Bon." 
a god kissing carrion, —Have —Novun Orgamm (1608-90). 
jon a danghtet T 

PoUumu. I hare, my lord. 

Sam. Let her not walk in tha 
san. Conception is a blessing, 
bnt not as jom daogbter may 

Bamla, ii. S (1604). 
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St AugoBtiiie says : " Certain very small animals may not 
have been created on the fifth and sixth days, bat may have 
originated from pntrefying matt«r." St Isadore of Seville, 
who vTOte in the seventh oentnry of our era, is more explicit ; 
he declarea that " bees are generated from decomposed veal, 
beetles from horse-fiesh, grasshoppers from mules, soorpioos 
from crabs." 

Bacon pursued the subject still ferther, anticipating the 
time when the generation of animals out of putrefying sub- 
staaces would be controlled by man, thus : 

" We make a ntunbOT of kioda of serpent^ worms, flies, fishes, of 
pstrofiu^on ; whereof some are advanced (ia effect) to be perfect 
cnaturee, like beasts or birds. Xeitber do we this by chance, but 
we know befoiehand of what matter and commixture what kind of 
those sieatunfl will arise." — iTew AUantu. 



CHILDBXK or OOOD FABENTS 

Firm Shake-tptan FnmBaeon 

" H;f tract, " Ton cannot find an^ man of 

like a good patest, did btget of rare felidty but either be died 

him childless ... or else he was nn- 

A tdtehood." fortonate in his childien.'' — lf«> 

Teirpe$t, i. t (1623). mtmal to Qumo Elimbtlh (1608). 

This most extraordinary opinion, expressed by Bacon in 
1608, that happy men are always unfortunate in their chil- 
dren (if they have any), was held also by the author of 
the 'Tempest,' a play composed in about 1613. It is the 
good parent, says Shftke-«peare, that b^ets children false 
to him. 

Li the Be Avgmentia Bacon reiterates the statement, by 
way of an exaggerated antithesis, thus : " They that are for- 
tunate in other things are commonly unfortunate in their 
children; lest men should am« too tuar (he condition of 
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" Tioleta dim, « That which, abore Ul othen. 

Bat nreetertlun the lids of Judo'* yields the »ireetwt ■nell in tli« ait 

ej«8, i* the Tiolet, eapedally the white." 

Or CTtherea'B breath." —Ettay lifOardau (lOSCt). 
WintfT'* Tale, W. 3 (1633). 

The above ezqoisite passage from the ' Winter's Tale ' has 
been the subject of much ignorant criticism. Br. Johnson 
accused the author of mistaking Juno for Pallas, on the 
ground that the latter was the " goddess of blue eyes." Mr. 
£UaGombe, in bis elaborate tzeatise on ' Plant Lore in Shake- 
speare,' says that " in all the passages in which Sbake-speare 
names the violet he alludes to the purple violet." This is a 
misapprehension. Bacon enables us to set the matter aright ; 
for he tells us that it is the white variety which is the sweet- 
est, and this, being slightly tinged or veined with purple, as 
eyelids are, is the one, therefore, that justifies the compari- 
son in the text. 

Mr. Ellacombe adds that the dramatist was evidently " very 
fond " of this flowej : he was so, indeed ; for in a letter to 
Lord Treasurer Cranfield, Bacon expressed the pleasure he 
should soon take in visiting his Lordship and "gathering 
violets" in his garden. 

S5 

THE WOHLD'B IfUCK 

" He looked upon things piecioua "Honey ii like anck, not good 

u tbey were utcept it be spread upon the earth." 

The common mnck of the world." — Eitag of Sedition$ (1620) ■ 
Coriolanwi, ii. S (1623). 

Bacon made use of this simile three times in the oaune of 
his life: in a letter to King James ; in one of bis Apoth^jms, 
where he credited it' to an associate in QTays Ion ; and, 
lastly, in the revised version of his ' Essay of Sedititms.' Dr. 
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R M. Theobald, to whom ve are indebted for this paraUelism, 
lemarbs that the " annotators of 'Coriolanus' hare not yet 
found out what Shakeapeaie meant by the ' common muck 
of the world.'" 
We group together several paraUelisma under the head of 

L07& 



LOTE, 

Fnm Sheit-tptart FnrnBatm 

" Love u meKlf [vhoUy] s mad- " Ttsiwported to the mad decree 
ncH." of lore." — £«Miy ^ Lmn (I^b). 

Ai You LUet It, UL 8 (1623). 

87 

LOTS IB TOLLT 

" Bj lore, tba young and tender wit "Lore ii die eluld of folly. " — 
Ii tnm'd to folly." Etat of Love (1S18). 

TVQ <T«n(f«iMn of Ymma, i. 1 
(1083). 

98 

8TB0VQ OHASACTSBS NOT OITXW TO LOYE 

"Bfllieva not tiiat tbe dribbling "Onat Bforit* and great biuineM 

dart of Wb do keep oat this weak ptMioB."— 

Can [ueree a complete boeom." — Ibid. 
MeaiuTtfor Mtanae, i. 4 (1623). 



LOFS rXTAL TO yrOEUXVI SDOCESa 

"Ithas "Who8o«vereateemelhtooiQttch 

Made me neglect my stadieB, loae of amorona afltection qaitteth both 

my time, riehee and wiadom." — IbH, 

War with good coiuuel, let the "AU who, like "Pvna, prefer 

world at nangbL" beauty, quit, like Pane, wiadom 

Two Qmihmtnof Vtrona, L 1 andpoirer."— i>eilti7meneu(ieS2). 
(1633). 

30 

IX>TX OKEKFS BEFOBK it QOIM 

"Love "Love wrnrt ereap in eerrice 

Will creep in eeiTice where it can- where it cannot go." — L^ttr to 

not BO." -^wu Jamtt, 
ii«.,iv. 2(1623). 
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The letter was written in 1610, but not published till long 
after Bacon's death. The proverb appeared in one of Uie 
Shake-Bpeare plaTS, in print for the first time in 1623. 

31 
HOSUUTB LOTI 

Prom Shak»-*ptan From Bacon 

-" Lots moderstelj ; long love doth " Love me little ; lore me long." 
io." —Pnmuu GftM-M)- 

Bonuo and Jvtitt, u. 6 (1689). 



LOVE AND WISDOK IHGOKFATTBLX 

■■ To be wiM uid love "It u not gnnted man to love 

Exoeedi man's migbt; thetdwelle end be wiae." — Ademw«>MtU of 

witb godg above." Laammg (1603-C}. 
Troilut and Cituida, iii. 3 (1609). 

It was Fublilius Syrus, a Boman ntimf^rapher of the time 
of Julius Oeaaar, who said that " it is scarcely possible for a 
god to love and be fnae." Bacon and the author of the Flays 
both quote the saying approvingly, but both also change ita 
Implication (as above) from goda to men. 



LAKQDAQE OF LOVI HT7EBB0UCAI. 

"When we vow to weep, live " SpeeUnginaperpetnAlhTper- 
in fire, eet rocks, tame tigers, — boleiacomeljin nothing bat love." 
this is the monstrositj of love." — — Etttff ^ Lav* (1613). 

" Woo in rbjine, like a blind Sai^ 

pel's eong, 
Taffeta phrasee, silken, tenna pi^ 

Three-pil'd hyperboles," 

Z^n>e'i La6or 'i CoiC, V. 2 (IBBS). 
" Chopufra. ir it be love indeed, 

tell me how much. 
J.nlAony. There's beggary in the 

love that can be reekon'd. 
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CUo. I 'II Bet k bouin how bx to 

be loved. 
Aiti. Then must thoa needs find 

oat new heAven, ind new 

euth." 
Antkont/md Cleopatra,!. (^IRSa). 



mBXCIFBOCATXD LOVX TBKA.nD WITH COtlTIWPr 

Fnm Shak»-tpear* Fnm Bacon 

" In i«Teiige of mj content^ of " It u » trae rale that Love it 

love." ever rewoided either with the red- 

7\bo Qeademen 0/ Vtntia, U. 4 proqne or with sninwud and secret 

(1(123). contempt." — Suay i}/Lo(w(lS18> 



LOTI BXWITCHI9 

" How Borneo is beloved and lovee " There be none of the affections, 
again, which have been noted to f aKinato 

Alike bewitched bj the ebarm of or bewiteh, but Love and Envy.* — 
look)." JTwoy o/Envs (1620). 

Jtimeo and Jvlut, i. Chorm 
(1699). 
" All the ohamu of love! 
Let witchcraft join with beanty I " 
AnOum.'g and Cltqpalra, iL 1 
(16S3). 

36 

SOLDOeBB StVSN TO LOT! 

" We are soldiers, " I know not how, bat Ti'^BHi<'1 

And may that soldier a mere re- men are given tolove.'' — £Ha|r^ 

creant prove Love (162S). 
^lat means not, hath not, or is not 

TroOiu and Creuida, i 3 (1609). 

This passage from Bacon's Esaa^ was quoted b^ Lord 
Tetinyson to prove that Bacon, owing to his peculiar senti- 
mente on love, could not hare written the plays of Shf^e- 
Bpeare. And yet heie is the identical sentiment in ' Troilas 
and CTes8id&.' 
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37 

LOTS H08TILB TO VOBTDIIX I 

JVvm Siake-tptim Fnm Awvn 

" We hare kifli'd am; "Lore tnnUeth men's tat- 
KingdoDU and provinces." tnnsa." — Rid. 

AntMony and Cleopatra, liL B 
(1623). 

These tpwenty-ei^t pasBagra oq Xove cited above, and 
many more of the aame kind that might be cited, plaiulj 
show that the two authora weie in exact accord on the sub- 
ject. This fact, indeed, is not without i«cognitioD (uaong in- 
telligent conunentatoiB. For example : 

"In 'Tenna and Adonis,' the goddess, after ths death of her 
faroiite, utters a ourse upon lore which contains in the geno, m it 
were, the whole deTelopinant of the subject as Sfaakespeaie has un- 
folded it in the senes of hie dnmu." — 6«rvimm. 

It has been asserted b^ several writeie t^iat Qneen Eliza^ 
beth withdrew her countenance from Bacon because of her 
aversion to his sentiments on love, as expressed in his famous 
essay. The essay was not written till nine years after the 
Queen's death. 

38 

OrVBTATIOV 
.Pram Baecnt 

« Sj natoral divination we mean that the mind has of its own eMen- 
tial power some pre-notion of things to come. This appean mostly (1) 
in steep; (S) in ecstaileB; (3) near death; (4) more rarely, in vsJdng 
apprehensions; and (5) . . . from the ibreknowledge of Qod and liie 
spirits." — De Aagmtntii (leSS). 

From Skakt^peare: 
1. In sleep : 

" Xtn^ Ridutrd [narraimg a drtain\ 

Uethoi^t l^e souls of all that I had morder'd 
Came to my tent; and «veiT one did tiireat 
To-morraw's vengeance on the head of Richasd," 
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" Ridimpitd [abo narrathtg a Awom]. 

Hethought their Boolf, irhoae bodiea Ridutnl nuuder'd, 
Gams to my tent, and cried on Tietorj." 

Siekanl III., r. S (1697). 
8. Jneettuj; 
" Quetn {to BamUt, nho «mi Au/ili«r'< ^toft]- 
This ia the very coinage of yoni brain; 
This bodilev neation ecstaqr ia vny ennning in." 

^omJel, UL 4 (1«04). 

3. Neu death: 

" Kmg Henry \to kit ex«culionar} 

Thns I piopbwj, that many a thootand, 
Which now mistnut uo parcel of my fear, 
And man; aa old man's aigh, and many a widow**. 
And manj an orphan'! water-atanding eye — 
Uen for diNi aona, wivee for their hiubanda, 
And orphane for their parents' timelen death — 
Shall rae the hour that aver then waat bom." 

S Htnry VI., t. 6 (1S9S). 

4. In waking a^tehenaioiu : 

■■ MaebM, Methooght I heaid a vcnce cry, * Sleep no more, 

Macbeth doea miuder aleep.' . . . 
ladyMaiMh. What do yon meant 

Motif. Still it cried, ' Sleep no more,' to all the hooae ; 

Olamia hath murdei'd aleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Uacbeth ihall sleep no more." 
irncfred, ii 8 (1828). 
A. From fbnknowledge of spirita : 
" King itc H<adet\ Prepan thyself ; 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help ; 
The anodatea tend, and ersiTthing is beat 
For England. 
BmiA Ku England! 

Smg. Ay, Hamlet. 

Bam. (Jood. 

JEfay. 8o it is, if yon knew'at oar pnrpoaes. 

Sam, laeeaehenibthataaea tliem."i 

Hauiti, IT. S (1604). 

> CoL H- L. Iloore of Lawrence, SJuwu, in llie Jonmsl of the Bsa 
Society, L 1B7. CeloBel Hoors it an MCMptionsIly ksen and aUe critic 
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Here we have a perfect Ulua^tion of each one of the fire 
kinds of dirinaticm mentioned by Bacon. 



OPIATBH 

From ShaJu-^ean From Bacon 

" Not (1) poppf, not (3) mao- " Simple oputw ue . . . (1) the 

dH>g(»a, pluit and seed of the poppf, (2) 

Kot all th« drowsy BjTaps of the lienl«na, (3) mandngon. . . ." 

world —Natwal Hittory (1682-30). 
Shall ever medicine to that iveet 

Which thoD ow'dat jetUtAaj." 

OAtUo, iii. 3 (leaS). 
" CIm. Oive me to drink (3) man^ 

dragon. 
Char. Whjr, madame T 
Clw. That I might deep out thia 

gieat gap of time 
Uj Anthonj ia away." 

An&ons and CUopatra, 1. B 
(1023). 
" Upon my seoois hota thy imcle 

Mole, 
With juice of cniwd (3) hebenon 

[henbuieD in a vial. 
And in the porches of mine eai did 

The l«peroiu dlatiUmeiit." 

^om^ i. G (1603). 

Both authors evidently made a stody of ansstheticB: 
Bacon, for his Katural History, which was not published 
until after hia death and which, therefore, could not have 
been the source of Shakespeare's knowledge of the subject ; 
and Shake-speare, from time to time for several of the Flays, 
exact dates unknown. Bacon's study was of course original, 
for he mentions many opiates not found in Shake-speare. 

The two authors, still hand in hand as it weie, pursued 
the inquiry farther; they investigated not only artificial 
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methods of indaciiig sleep, bat also those that cause death 
to be paiuleea. Under this head Bacon Bpecifies three, two 
of which are given b^ Shake-speare. Indeed, the dramatist 
makes one of his characters (Cleopa.tra) an avowed specialist 
(as Bacon was) in this singular branch of science, thus : 



PAIMLBSa DEATH 

From Shake-iptan From Baeon 

"Bring down the denl, for he most "A man who waa banged and 

not die afterwaids iwoscitated, on being 

So sweet a death OB hanging." asked what he had luffered Boid 

Tihu Androniciu, v. I (IflOO). that be felt no pain." — ffiitotyt^ 

" Hast thou the pieUj worm of Life attd Death (1623). 

Niliu theie, " The death that is moet withont 

That kills and pains nott" pain hath been noted to be upon tak- 

AnAony and Cteopaira, Y.i (less), ing a potion of hemlock. . . . The 

" Stie [Cleopatra] hath poiaaed poison of the asp, that Cleopatra 

condnsions infinite used, hath some offiniQr with it." 
Of eaaj wajs to die." Ibid, Ibid. 

The passage quoted above from ' Hamlet ' was doubtless 
suggested by what Pliny says of hebenon or henbane ; namely, 
that it is a dangerous poison, especially when " injected into 
the ear." Fliny was not translated into English until fifteen 
years at least after the play of * Hamlet ' was first drafted. 



BBCOONmON or FBIBMDS 

" I bare mndy seen him ; " It la mentioned In some atoriw 

His fiivonf is &miliar to me ; Soj, that where children have been ex- 

ThoQ hast look'd thyBelf Into my poeed, or taken away jonng from 

grace, tlieir parents, and aflerward have 

And art mine own. I know not been bronght into their parents' 

why, nor wherefore." presence, the parents, though they 

Cipnbeline, y. ft (1SS3)- have not known them, have felt 

a secret joy or other alteration 

therenpon." — Natural HiMtory 

(1622-S6). 
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Id the Above passage from Shake-speaie, it is Imc^u who 
coioea disgiuBed after a long Bflparation into her father's pree- 
ence, producing upon him the efGect noted in the play and 
desciibed by Bacon. 

42 

TBBBZBTBUL O&ATITT 

- fVoM ^ah&^ptare FtvM Baeon 

" Afl the YCTj centra of the earth, " Bodiet &U towards the eentie 

Diawing all things to it." of the eaMh." — Union of the 

TVtnluf and Cremda, vr. S Kingdvmt (1603). 

(1809). " The ancienta added the nuth- 

"1 11 betieTB at toon. tmatiai fancy that heav; bodis* 

This vhole earth may be bor'd, and would adhere to the centre of the 

that the moon earth, even if the earth ware bond 

May throagh the centte creep. " throi^h." — Hutorg of Htavg and 

Xidtvmmer-NigtU't Drtam, iii. 8 Light (1623). 
(1«00). 

The opmion that, if a hole were bored throngh the eaith, 
bodies falling into it from either end would stop at the centre, 
or as near the centre aa possible, was elaborated by Eraa- 
nius, thus: 

" CWw. If «ny god ahonld bon throi^ the centre of the enlh, 
f nite down to the antipodw in a peipendicalat line, and a itone wen 
let fidl into it, whither would it go 1 

Alphiui. To the centre of the earth ; there all heavy bodies resL 

Cvr. What if the antipodes should let fall a stone on theii side t 

Alp. Then one stone would meet the other about at the centre and 
stop there. 

Cw. But what if by the vehoneuoe of its motion the stone should 
pais b^ond the centre 1 

Alp. It vonld return to the c^tre agvn, jnst as, when thrown up 
into the air, it returns again to the earth. 

Ctir. Bat eof^ase any one Btumld bore thioqgh the earth, hot not 
thiDugfa the cMibte itself, at, for instance, one hundred furlongs distant 
Da one side from it, wlKre would a stone fall then } 

A^ It would go straight to a point opposite the centre and rest there, 
andatthekfthandoftheholeif the centre were at the left." 

FaMUiar CoUoquie$. 
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The 'FamiliaT Colloquies' was fiist printed in Latin (aa 
already stated) in 1519, but not translated into English 
until 1671. Bacon is known to have become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Latin works of Erafimus aa early as 

43 

XniG JAXXI l.in) BCOTLAJII) 

From Shake-tpeare From Bacon 

"The bodf i» with tba king. "Although hi* hody-poUtic of 

but the king is not with the King of Engkod and his body* 

hoiy."—Hamitt, iv. 3 (1601). politic of King of Scotland be aev- 

enl and diitinct, f e( hig natnnl 

penon, which ia one, hath an 

operation npon both and createth 

a privitf hetween them." — Speeeh 

in Court (1608). 

The passi^ quoted above from ' Hamlet ' seems to have 
grown out of the new relations then existing between Scot- 
land and the King. James had left Scotland the year before 
(1603), but he claimed that, though separated in person 
from its body-politic, he was still united with it aa closely 
as ever. " I am the head ; it is my body," said he, in bis 
fiist address to the English parliament. Bacon became at 
once a strenuous advocate of the political union of the two 
kingdoms, one of his arguments being that, although the 
Eing in bis natural body was not with the body-politic of 
Scotland, yet the body-politic of Scotland was stiU with him.* 



1 Bacon wenui to hsTs caught ■ glimpw of one of tho taws of gra.vitj, — 
namely, that ittruction is in proportion to man, — for he aaurtod that while dx 
men might be required to move a certain atone at the anrhca of the Mtrth, two 
ooolil eaail; move tha nme itone at the bottom oF a mine ; the diChranee in 
weight being dae, of conne, to the conntaractlon of a part of the earth's maa^ 
where the stone is bensath the surface. Indeed, he finallj rejeotad the com- 
mon opinion that bodies are always diawn toward the centre of the earth (* 
mathematical point, aa ha called it), because, he said, bodies can he attracted 
onlj hj bodies, and not bj place. Had he known tha other law, discorered 
by Newton, that attraction ia in inverae lutio to the sqnare ot the distance, 
he would have seen his mistake in regard to tha stone. 

* a«a Dr. SeUH M. Theobald ia Journal o/ Baeon &)iMtf. 
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FOKTRT, A n.USt WITBODT 8UU> 

From Slial»*petir» From Baeon 

" Onr pocfl^ii m b gum wlkieh ooze* " Poeay is a plant that «oiii«fli 
Prom whenoe 't ia nonriBhed." of the lost of the eartii, withont a 

Tnwmo/Jamf,!. 1 (16S3). formal KtA." — Advanctmmt of 
Learning (1603-6). 

A remarkable definition of poetiy, given by Bacon eighteen 
years before it appeared in any form in Shake-speare. ' Tinum 
of Athena ' was written after Bacon's downfall in 1621. 



WHXir WBONO IS JUBTirUBLX 

"To do a gnat right, do a " The question i« (^ a great deal 
little wiong." of good to ensue of a small in- 

MtrAant of Venui»,n. 1 (1600). joatice," — Adwmetmenl of Latm- 
mg (lB03-fi> 



CIBCDMLOCUTIOtl 

" Ring Richard. Stanley, what " It i> strange how long tome 

newt with jon t men will lie in wait to speak eome- 

Stanley. None good, mj li^e, to what th^ desin to a^, and how 

pleaae 7on with the beurng, fiirabontthe]' will fetch." — E$taf 
'Sra none so had, bat well may be of Cunning (I6SB). 

reported. 
King Richard. Heydaj, a riddlel 

neither good nor bad T 
What need'st thoa nm so many 

miles about, 
When thoa may'st tell thy tale 

the nearest wajT 
Once more, what newsl " 
Kmg Richard III., iv. 4 (1597> 
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47 

OBSOUTB LA.ir8 

Frim ShakMpean From Boom 

" We hiTB strict stitiit« Mid mort "Ithaa been woU Mudthot'no 

tutdng UwB, o»6 B^oold be wuei than the lawa ; ' 

Which for theae fooiteen jeua w« jet thia rooat be uudentood of 

have letaleep." waking and not of Bleeping kw«." 

3f«wtre for Afwwwr, i. 3 (1623). 0» AugattOu (1622). 

In the De Augmentta Sacon derotea Bevenl Bphoiisma to 
the coDsideration of obsolete laws. He regaida sncb laws as 
a source of danger in the influence which they naturollj exert 
on the pablic mind regarding all law. To repeal them from 
time to time was the one great practical reform which he con- 
stantly mrged upon the government, and it is the identical 
reform which the author of ' Measure for Measure ' sought to 
illustrate and enforce in that play. Bacon advised the fre- 
quent appointment of commissions to do this work ; the Duke 
in the play actually appoints one, i 

Judge Holmes calls attention to the feet that both authors 
make the possession of " power and place" anecessary condition 
to the accomplishment of this Mid. "Good thoi^hts are 
little better than good dreams, except they be put in act ; and 
that cannot be without power and place," says Bacon. 

" I have deliver'd to Lord Angelo, 
A man of Rtrictnre and flim abstinence, 
If J afaaolnte power and place here in Vienna," 



says the Dnka 



VACUUlf 



"The air which, bnt for vacancy, " There ii no vacnmn in nattue, 

S»d gfme to gaze on Cleopatra dther in apace at laige, or in the 

too, pores of bodies." — Htttorf of 

And made & gap in natnie." Dttue and Sara (1623). 
AfUkonsand Cleopatra,a. 2 (I6S3). 
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Bacon's mind was in a curious state of vacillation regard- 
ing the theory of a vacuum in nature. At first he thought 
that the atoms of which a body is composed must vibrate in 
a vacuum, as he could not otherwise conceive how bodies 
contract and expand. This was in 1603. In 1620, when he 
published the Novum Organvm, he said he was in doubt on 
the subject; but three years later we find him distinctly and 
empbatioally rejecting the theory of a vacuum, whether ap- 
plied to bodies in space or to the internal conBtitution of 
bodies. It is this last state of his mind which is reflected in 
' Anthony and Cleopatra ' of the same date. 



SELT-TOBTCBX IN FB08PE0T OP DEATH 

From Sliakaptart FromBaeott 

Cardinal Btau/ort't Bed<Aati^er. "The poets iatngediee do make 

The Cardial ia Bed. the moat panionate lamentationa, 

" Cardinal. Bring me unto my and those that foT&Trm final de- 

tiiid when jou wQl. Bp**'> ^ ^ accntiitg, qaettiot^tig, 

Ked he not in his bed t Where and torturing of a man's tell" — 

efaonld he die 1 Colon of Good and Evil (1697> 

Oan I make men live whe'r they 

wiUornol 
O I tortnie me no more, I will eon- 
few.* 

» Bttvy ri., iii. s <iess). 

Cardinal Beanfort is represented in the drama as having 
been accessory to the murder of Duke Humphrey, and after- 
wards (in the above) as " questioning and torturing " himself 
on the verge (foreninning) of " final despair." 



TBX KOZIODB OT BTUD1B8 

"The prince bnt aCndieB Ina com- "There ste neither teeth, nor 

panioni atinga, nor venom, nor wreatlu and 

Like a Btrange tongns, whenin folds <rf serpents which ought not 

to gain the language. to ha known. Let no noa temt 
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T ia needfnt that the moat im- 

modut wotd 
Ba look'd upon and leam'dt 

which ODce attain'd, 
7oar highness knows, comes to no 

further use 
Bat to be known &nd hated,'' 

gitetuy IV^ IT, 4 (1600). 



infaetim therefrom, for the mn 
enteieth into ainka and is not 
defiled." — Medilationa Sacm 
(l&9a>.. 



PRZBDUmOR 



J^Vwm Siake-tpeare 
" Host is it pTeaomption in us, 

The help of heaven we connt the 
act of men." 

AU'g Weii,n. 1 (1683). 
" There 's something in t, 
Hon Qum mj fJather's skill (wUeh 

was the greatest 
Of bis profession), that hia good 

Shall for my legacj be sanctified 
Bj the Inckiest stais of heaven." 
IMd., L 3. 



FrotnBaeon 

"Those that were great politi- 
qnea ever ascribed their sncceeMa 
to theii felicity, and not to their 
akiU or virtne." — Advancement^ 
Learning (1603-6). 

"All wise men, to decline the 
envy of their own virtnea, nw to 
ascribe them to proTidence and 
fortune." — Euajf of Fortwit 
(1607-18). 



Bacon refers to this act of presamption Beveral times in 
his writings, and to the evil effects that flow from it He 
mentions twice the case of TimotheiiB, the Athenian, who, 
" after he had, in the account he gave to the state of his 
government, often interlaced this speech, ' And in this For- 
tune had no part,' never prospered in anything he undertook 
afterwards." 

Bacon also cites an instance of the same kind from the 
life of Julius Ciesar. When it waa reported to GEesar that 
1^ omens were nnpropitious for bia going to the Senate, he 
was heard to matter, — " They will be snspicious when I 
wilL" His death immediately followed. 
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MATCBI or WOIUK 

From Suia-ipeart From Bacon 

" This it is to be a peeriali ^1, " Frntuiie bu somewhat of tke 

That flies bar fortune when it nKtme of a woman, whO) if aba be 

foUowB her." too much wooed, is comnLonly the 

Tuo QtnlUmen ^ Vtroaa, t. S &rther off." — AivamotrnvA ^ 

(ieS3). Ltmring (16D3-«}. 

03 



"-^lii project "A man ought to have one thing 

Shonld bare a back, CTseoond, that under another, as, if be cannot 

migbt b(^ have that he aeelceth in the beet 

H tliiB ehooM Uart ia proof." degree, jet to have it is a 

B.'OmiM, ir. 7 (1604). aecond." — JitxmemmC ^Lear»' 

xng (1603^). 



CSKDITIHO OMKfi Omf LIB 

"Who hanng nnto trnth, b^ teU- " It waa generallf beliend that 

ing oft, be was indeed Duke Richud. Ka;, 

Hade nich a Eonnar of hia mem- himaelf, with long and oontinnal 

caj connterfeiting and with oft telling 

To cmdit hie own lie^ he did a lie, waa turned bj "halait almost 

believe into tbe thing he aeemed to be; 

He was iudeed the Dnke." and^m a liar into abelieTer." — 

TtmptMt, L S (16B3). Zluforr a/HMry Til. (1681). 

A sentiment uttered by Tacitus in his Annala. Bacon 
quoted the Latin sentence contuning it, in the 'AdraDoe- 
ment of Learning ' (1605), but with an entire misconceptiOD 
of its meaning. He then lendeand it thus: "The man wbo 
eaail; believes rumors will as easil; manufacture additions to 
them." Later in life, howeTer, he seems to have gained a 
beSter insight into the passage, the true signification of whidi, 
enlaiged into a proverb, is, that untruthful persons credit even 
their own liea. It is so given both in the ' HistorT' of Hemy 
VIL ' (1621) and in the ' Tempest' <162S). The qoalificatiav 
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that a lie is to be repeated many times as a conditios {«e- 
cedent to mch belief is not in Tacittu, but is pecnliiff idike 
to Bacon and to Shafce-speaie, aa above. 

" Telliog oft.*— SBAOHruBB. 

"OftteUing."— Baooh. 

APPBOVAI. OT SBBOB 

Frvm ShUx-^Mon RromBaetm 

"What damned sitot, btrt tome "Tbtn to uoree taj pMiion 

tohethtow which hat not wate bruidi «f 

Vna bleea it and appiore it with leuniDg to flattie it" ~ D* Atig- 

a text ! " m«nhf (16SS). 
Menimt of Vtmee, m. S (1600). 
66 

flOOD INTBHTIOKB VIIHODT 1,0X1 

" If onr Tirtaes "What ii jma virttM, if jom 

DidmAgo fbtth of ni, 'twere all ahowitnotl" — Omgr'* Jn» Bytib 

alike (169S). 

As if we had them not" " Good thoughts . . . an litUe 

Meatvrtfar MtoMvrt, L 1 (16S3). better than good dreama, eie^ 
thejr be pnt in act." — Buag of 
Gma Pbut (1007-lS). 
67 
nrpim AmxnusQ fobhs of beabts 

" Jupiter " The poets tell tu that Jnpitn 

BsoHiie a.SuS and bellow'd.'' in pnnnit of his lorea aMiuned 

Winter"* Taie, it. 4 (L6S3). many ahapea, — a htiO, an eaglt, a 

"Aa I slept, methon^^t ttoBfi." — Wiidom of ikt Aneimk 

Orett Jupiter, npon hii m^ (1608J. 

hack'd, 
Appeand to me." 

CyMfeUr>«,T. S (18S3). 
" Ton w«w a]»o, Jnpiter, a tmta." 
Merry Wiva iff Wv>dtor, j. B 
(1623). 

U 
CJMAB DscLnmre thb obotw 
" JSrufttt. Cases, tell ns what hath " Canr did eztnmeljr afhrt Ibe 
chanc*d to^^ that 0mm name of Uag ; and soma weraMt 
looka 10 sad. «o, as he pamd bj, in pofnte 
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Ctuea. Why, there wtu a ciown uclunatitni to ulnte him king 
offered Mm ; end being offered vherenpon, finding the 1x7 weak 
him, he put it by with the end poor he p<tt it off thtu, in a 
back of hiB hand, thnaj and kind ot jaaL" — AdetaieemttU ^ 
then tile people fell a ehontdng. XMntin; (IflOft-S). 

BnHm. What vaa the aecond 
noiae for I 

Caiioa. Whf, foi that too. 

CoMKu. They ehonted thrice ; 
what was the last 07 fori 

Ctuca. Whf , for that too. 

BnAy», WaB the crown oSbied 
bim thrice ] 

CiKca. Ay, marry, wae t, and ha 
pat it by thrice, erety time 
gentier than other; and at 
every putting by, mine honeat 
ne^hbon shouted. 

CotMia. Who offered him the 

Catea. Why, Antony. 

Brufui. Tell as the manner of it, 

gentle Casca. 
Caxea. I can ae well be banged u 

tell the manner of it; it wat 

mere foolery." 

Jttfiuf Cenar i. 2 (16S3). 

This accouDt was undoubtedly token, diiectlj' or indirectly, 
from Plutarch, wheie it ib given aa follows : — 

" Ctesar, dressed in a trininphal lobe, seated himself iu a golden 
chair at the loetra, to view this oeremoDy [celebratioQ of the Laper- 
calia]. Antony . . . went np and reached to Cnaar a diadem 
wreathed with laureL Upon this there was a shout, but only a slight 
one, made by the few who were stationed there for that purpose ; 
but when Cesar lefbaed it, then was uniTersal applause. Upon the 
second offer, very few, and upon the second refosal, all again, ap- 
planded. Ctesar, finding it would not take, rose up and ordered the 
Crown to be carried into the Capitol. Ctesar'a statues were after- 
ward found with royal diadems on their heads."— Z^fv ^t/w/itii 
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North's £ngliBli tiaiialation of Flutarch's ' Lives ' waa pnb- 
liafaed in 1579 ; Bacon's ' Advancement of Learning ' in 1605 ; 
Sliakespeaie's play of 'Julius Ceesar' in 1623. It is sus- 
ceptible of easjr proof, aa Judge Hohoea in his ' Authorship 
of Shakespeare ' showB, that the narration in the play did 
not come directly from FlutArch, but either from the ' Ad- 
vancement ' or from the pen of the author of the ' Advance- 
ment' Judge Holmes says : 

"The play followa the ideas of Bacon lather than thoee of 
Plataich, and adopts th« veiy pecoliarities of Bacon's ezpres- 
aons, wherein they differ from North's ' Plutuch,' as, for instance, 
in these : 

'Cesar lefiiMd it. ' — PhOartik. 

*H«pntitoff thns.' — Baeon, 

' He pat it oS with the bock of hia hand, thus.' — SkaJct-^Mort. 

' There was a shont, bnt 011I7 s slight one.' — Plutarch. 

'Finding the cry weak and poor.' — Bacon, 

< What was that last ay for } ' — Skake-tpeare, 
—Plvlarek. 

<Inakiad(tf jest.' — Bacon. 

' It was mere fboleiT.' — Skake-tptar*. 

[Plutarch has nothing to correspond with these last ex- 
pressions. The author of the play plainly followed Bacon.] 

"Agiun, North's Hntanih speaks of a lanral crown having a 
' royal hand or diadem wreathed aboat it, which in old time was 
the ancient mark 01 token of a king ;' in the play it is called a 
' ciowu,' or ' one of these coronets,' but never a diadem, while in 
Bacon, it is the ' style and diadem of a Hug ; ' whence it would 
seem clear that Bacon followed Plutarch rather than the play." — 
The AutAorah^ of SKc^ot^care, page 286. 

Li the following, the versions are substantially alike : 

From Shakaptare From Bacon 

" D»euu. The Senate have eon- " With Jnliua Ctesar, Decimns 

dnded Bnitas hod ohtainad that interat. 

To giv« this day a nown to mig^ity as he set him down, in hia teeta- 

Onsar ; ment, for heir in lemainder, after 
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It joD ihAll Mnd them wwd you kia nephew. And this was the 

vQl not comes »*> 1^ had power with him, t» 

Their mindinuyebatige. BeeideB, dnv him forth to hi* de»tii. Par 

it were & modi when C«aar would ham dtaehuged 

Apt to be nndered, for Bome one the Senate, in r^ud of eome ill 

to ia,y, presageo, uid especiaUj a dream of 

Bn^ np the SeiMte laU mother Cslpunda, thia mair lifted him 

time, gftiy by the arm ont of hit ehair, 

When Onaar'a wife ahkll meet with telling him be hoped he would net 

better dreama." dismias the Senate till hia wife 

JuJiM Ccuar, iL 2. had dreamt a bettar dieam.'* — 
EmtsofFrindMp (1S2A). 

It has been noticed that the name of Ossar's wife Cb/- 
j?wmta, and the pnenomeD of Bmtas, Dedrnw, while given 
correctly in Bacon's 'Essay of Friendship,' are apeUed re- 
spectively Calphumia and Decius in the play, the inference 
being that the two compositions eould not have [voceeded 
from the Bame pen ; in other words, th^ Bacon Icnew what 
Sbake-speare did not know. The discrepancy is easily ex- 
plainable. The fonns found in tlw play were in SbaJse- 
speare's time in common nse in ^gknd The Essay was 
sent to the press two years after the publication of ti» pilay, 
through the bands of Bacon's chaplain and ama&uenaia, 
Eawley, who edited it for the press. We know this from the 
(act that he impressed upon it (as will be seen above) his 
own singular method of punctuation. Bawley was a Latin 
scholar, and would naturally have made the superficial cor- 
rectione, alluded to, in the text' 

A similar nostake, Bosphorus for Bosporus, has been 



1 Bacon'« ■ EaM]' of Funs,' a ftagment, waa pablished b; Bawle; in 18S7, 
thirt? year* aito Baeon'a daath. Th« foUowiug pasaage from it wiU alio 
■how Bawley's peauliar method of ponctuation i — 

" Jolins CNaar, tmA Fompej unprovided, and IMd luteep hia tndnatry, and 
praparatiana, by a Fame that he cunningly gave oat ; How CEesai'a own 
loldien loved him not ; and being wtaded with the wan, and laded witQi the 
apoils of Gaul, would foraaka him, aa aoon as he came into Italy. Livia, 
aettled all thinga, for the auocesaioD, of her aoa Tiberius, by coDtinoally giving 
oat, that her huaband AognatUB) waa npon recoTery, and amenduMnt" 
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banded down to the pi«sent time, eves throogtt the scAifAaAj 
pagea of Gibbon. 

m 

DBVOBMITT OF BIOHABD m 

Fnm Shate-^pevt From Baton 

" Okmetttar. I, that ua aot " De&umed penooa an coin- 

shaped for sportivB tricks, monl; ereii with nature ; for as 
Nor msde to eonzt an amorous nature hath done QI hj tbem, m 

looling^laas ; dff tliey t^ natoie ( being for the 

I, that aK rudely stamp'd, ^ul iwet part (as tba seriptare wth) 

want lora'a latg/Mf vmd qf notarat ^ffietion; and ao 

la (trat belna « wanton ■"■"■"g thaj have their teveuge of natme." 

UTmph; — Euof of Deformiiy (1607-lS). 

I, that am cortail'd of tH> fair pro- " Deformed persona seek to 

portion, rescue themselvBa from scorn bjr 

Cheated of festrae by dissemUiBg ma&M." — D* AvgautaU (IMS). 

nabua, 
Dafiarm'd, mfiiuslL'd, asnt befoie 

mj time 
Into this breathing world, scaree 

Tii*Tf made up, 
kmA that BO lamely f^^ nnfashion* 

able 
Th«t dop bsik at HM M I htU V 

Why, I, in this weak piping time 

Have no deli^ to pan away the 
time, 

Unless to see my shadow in the snn 

And descant on mine own deform- 
ity ; 

And therefore, sinGa I caanot pnm 

To eatactoin these &ir «eU-^>oken 

days, 
I am detennmed to prore aviUain. 
Hofa have I kid, indaetioiu dna- 

geroQS, 
Bj drunken praphesicB, libels, and 

dreams, 
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To Ht mj bnthei Clarence and 

the King 
In deadly hate." 

Siehard III., i. 1 (1697). 

Bichard IIL is said to have been defonned, one of bis 
shoulders being somewhat bigber tban tbe otbw. Tbe defect^ 
however, waa acarceljr noticeable, and yet Shake-epeare, fol> 
lowing and enlarging upon Holinshed, tells as it was so 
marked that dogs in the street barked at the figure as it 
passed. But this exaggeration had a definite purpose. The 
play was written to show the natural connection between 
deformity in body and detormi^ in mind, the two being in 
the relation, as Bacon says, of cause and effect Accordingly 
we have in Richard a monster " bom before his tame," " bom 
with teeth," " unfinished," a " bottled spider," a " foul bunch- 
back'd toad." He is also (in strict accordance with Bacon's 
theory), "void of natural affection;" for he murdeiB his 
wife, his brother Clarence, and his two young nephews 
in the Tower ; and he died with bis mother's curse on his 
souL' 

In t^e play of ' Henry YI.,' this relationsbip between mind 
and body in the case of Bichard III. is still more clearly ex- 
pressed: 

" OloueuUr. Since the heavenB have shaped mj bodj so, 

Let hell make erook'd mj mind to aaeiwei it. " 

3 Henry 71., r. 6. 



* " The defemity ooald wanMly have boon very nurked in od« who pep- 
foiBwd soeh fe«U upon the hattlefleld, nor dooa it appear distinctlf in an; 
ooutemporai; portrait, tbongh than are not a few. 01 theoe loTeral are at 
tbe aame typo, and perhapt by the lame artist, aa thoee in the royal collection 
at Windaor and the Natioiwl Portrait Oallery. Thsy exhibit an anxiona- 
looking face, with fiatures capable, no doubt, of very varied expresaion, bat 
(caroaly the look of traneparent roalice and deceit attributed to him by Poly, 
dore Tergil, or the warlike, hard-foTored TJMge with which he la credited bj 
SirThomae More.'* — Didionary ijf Ndiimal Biofpvpky." 

Hie MuiB ctitidtm appliei to Holinshed. AntLoritiee differ aren aa to 
which ■hoaldu' wti the hi^Mi. 
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KUmoirT or ths spbzbxs 



/>VM Shatt'tpeare 
"ZoMnccIot Sit, Jeanca; look how 

the Boor of heaven 
la thick inlaid with pMinea of 

briglit gold; 
^lere 'a not the urulleBtoib which 

thou behold'it 
But in Ma motion like an angel 

aing^ 
Still qniiing to the jonng-eTed 

Chembioft ; 
Soch bannosf ii in immoital 

■onla; 
Bat, whilst thia mndd; Teataie of 

Doth groaelj eloee it in, we can- 
not hear it" 
Mtrdunt 0/ VtMet, y. I (1600). 



From Bacon 

" It was Flato'a opinion that all 
knowledge ia hot remembrance, 
and that the mind of nun hy 
nature knoweth all things, and 
bath bnt her own natiTe and orig- 
inal motLona (which bj the 
atrangeneoa and daikneaa of thia 
tabernacle of the body are ae- 
queatered) again revived." — Ad- 
wtruwrnanl «/Learmng (1603-S). 

" The pipe of seven reeds [borne 
hy Fan] plainly denotea the hai^ 
moaj and consent of thinga, canaed 
hj the motion of the seven plaueta. 
... If there be any leaser planeti 
which are not viaible, or any 
greater change in the heavena (aa 
in some anperlunarj comets), it 
aeeniB they are aa pipee either 
entirely mate or vocal only for 
a aeaaon ; inasmuch as their inr 
flnencea either do not approach 
•0 low as oniselves, or do not li^ig 
interrupt the harmony of the 
seren pipea of Fan." — Dt Aitg- 
MMntii (less). 



It ia the integamait of om bodies, Shakeapeare Bays in 
effect, that preventa our perceiving the harmonious motions 
of the stars ; it is also the integument of our bodiea, says 
Bacon, that shuta out from our memory those motions of the 
■pint which we had in a pieviooa state of existence. Bacon 
deliberately used here the word motvm to describe what it is 
tiiat the body exdiides ; but editora of his works, even in- 
cluding Mr, Spedding, bare ignoiantly substituted for it the 
WOTd noUoTk. The parallel passage in the play jostifies oa in 
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restoring the original text. In Bacon's philosophy discord 
and concord are natural lesults of motion. 

Indeed, both authors make occasional use of the word 
motion in a very peculiar philosophical sense, applying it, as 
occasion may lequiie and to the despair of commentaton, to 
ereiy possible impulse or movement, mental and physical, in 
the whcde realm of created things. 

" TIm light of natora conaistath in the motioDS [that is, intut 
tionsj of the mind and the reports of the aeiaaa'* — A dv a n eemad 
o/Ltaming. 

MtAiem* changed to notionB by modem editon. 

" Tet in tta namlm I do know bat ona 
Vbti, musMJlable, hidda •• bia nuk, 
tTnduk'd of Botion." 

Ju&u CtK(a; iii. I. 

" Rmd, tJnshak'd of notion." — Upton's Critieal Obtwwitioiu «m 
l^dkapeare, p. 329. 

" The leaaona of ont atate I cannot yield, 
Bnt like a common and an oatwaid man, 
That the great figure of a cooncil fiwuea 
Bt BelC-unable motion.'' 

AU'$Wai,m.l. 

" Read notioii ; that it, from his own ideas. A printer mi^^t 
tm^ Biistake Motioa foi ootwa." — PrAtndtxry UpUm, p. 230. 

61 

THX WISD, A. BBOOV 

Pnm SKate-tpeare Prom Bacon 

"Poet. I am aent with broom "To (he earth the winilH an 

befim, biMms ; ihej nre«p and ehanie 

Tto sweep Qw dart behind tba i%."-~aiiltrg^At WmA {ItSX). 

Midtumvmr-Ni^'i Drtain, v- 1 
(1600> 
Fuck is (Hie of the aerial spirits peraonified in ' M i d s v im mer- 
ITight's DreUQ.' He reproseats the wind& 
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Fnm ^lake-fptan fVvn Borax 

" Ton ue m> fretful, f oa eamiot ** To Hn long, ono miut I 

live long." patient." —Pramu (1694-6). 
iFcnry7P:,3(15S8). 



" IbD feels not wliat he oww. bnt " Viitae u >• an heat which ia 
by raflection ; donbled by reflaction." — Colort 

Aa when hia Tiitaea, aiming npoa of Good <md Evil (1697). 



othen, 
Heat thatn, and they letort that 



To tha fint given." 

Tmbumi CVamda, iii. 3 (1609). 



WOBLD OV WBXKU 

" The world on wheels." " The world nuia on wheela." 

Deo GtnOemen of Vtrona, fii. I Pnmxu (1&M-96J. 
(1623). 
"The third part [of the world] then 

la dmnk ; woitld it were all, 
That it might go on wheeU" 
AnUumj/andCUopatrttjii.lilflSiSy 



I>Ba,TH-BED TmXBUrCKS 

" The tengnea of dying mok " Tha words which men ipeak 

Eofbice attention, like deep bar- at their death, like the aong of the 

mtmy." dying swan, have a wondeifol 

RiOtard 71,11 1 (1S97). effect upon men's minds."— Wu- 

dom oftht Ancitna (1609). 

Dlomedes, having vonnded Venns in battle, was put to 
death for impie^, and his followen were cbuiged into 
iwana^ "a biid," 88^ Bacon, " which at the approach of 
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its own death uttara a sweet and plaintive sound.' This 
myth is several tunes referred to in tiie Plays: 
" If he bae, be makea « swut^ike end, 
Fading in music." 

MereJumt of Vettiee, iii. 2. 

It is in the comparison, however, between the speech of 
dying men and the notes of a dying swan, or " deep hax- 
mony," that thia extraordinary rftrfl11 <*l iff Tn ftTj i^ f ^ , 



Kiuaious FEBSSCCnOV 
F^oiii Shatt-iptart FromBaeon 

" It is UL hentiD that taiixa the *' We voaj not taks up the third 
file, iwoid (which is Mahomet'*) . . , 

Not the which bama in 't." to prapagAte religion by wan or bj 

Wmttr'i fob, ii. 3 (1623). aangninaiy peraecations ; . . . la 
deecend to the cniel and execrable 
aetiona of mardeiing prineaa, bntcb- 
eiy of peopk, and snbveraioik of 
atatee and goTemments. Snrdy 
thia ia to bring down the Holy 
Qboat, not in the likenen of a 
dove, but in the shape of a 
vnltare." — Eitay q/ Unity of 
R«ligwn (16IS). 

This, in an age of aknoet muversal intolerance, is a marked 
agreement of opinion in favor of religious liberty. It was 
also of the same date, the play being first heard of in 1611, 
and tha easay in 1612. 



DiniairT w ohaitob 
"OnriDdiacietioDioinetimes saves "Ob, what divioity then li in 

ns well, chance ! Accident ia many times 

When oni dear jdota do pall; and moresubtls than foresight.'' — Ad- 

that should teach us, vatuxmaa of Leaning (1003-6). 
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Than '■ a dlTinitf tlt«t ohi^M ont 

enda. 
Bough hew them how we will." 
Hamitt, T. S (16M). 



SDITS 

From Skakt-tpmr* FnmBaeon 

"Beiiig perfected how to giant ■■ To giant all aaita were to nndo 

■aitit Toniaelf or foar people ; to denf 

How to den7 them, whom to ad- all miti were to lee never t, con- 

viuice, and whom tented Jkce ; . . . u joar Hajeaty 

To tiaah for orertopping." hath of late won hearti b^ depnw> 

Ttmfot, i, i (1683). in^ 70a ahonld in this loae no 

beaita bj adnndng." — Lttter to 

King Jama '^{leao). 

" Tbtn is ue «1m of ambitiotu 
men in polling down the gieatneea 
of M^ sntgect that oTertopa." 

Buag of A.'ti^&m (I6SD). 



lasgnonHa asibtotlx 

" Toting men, whom Aiiatotle " la not the opinion of Arirtotle 

thonght woithf to be leguded wherdn he 

Unfit to hear moral pbiloeoph^." aaith that yoong men an no fit 

ZVoilu* and Crenida, iL S anditon of moral philoeoph^ 1 " — 

(1600). Advanetmentcf Learning (leOiS). 

It was political philosophy that Aristotle referred ta 

" &I& T7S mXtru^ o6k brat oUuot Axpoar^ i viot." 

Jfioomaehean Sthiet, L S. 

This error doubtless originated vith Erafimus, with whose 
works Bacon was thoroughly acquainted. It is found in 

' Quoted hy Themn S. E. IHzdii In hii admirable work entitlad 'nancia 
Bacon and hi* Shakeapeara' |189S}, p. 8BL We ihotdd be dofeg onr leadan 
great ii^'natjee not to call their attention to thia anther's maaterlj analTiU of 
the drama of 'Juliua Caaar.' All intalligant lovera of Shake-apeare will 
monm Hr. Dixon's nntinielj death in 1893. He waa a lawyei of u 
abili^ and worth. 
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the ' Familiar Colloquies,' first puUiilMd 1& Latin in 1619, 

bat not traofilated into English until 1671, or aizty-two years 
after the date of the play. Erasmns vrote : 

" Velut irrepen» in animot adoletcentium quoa reete ieripnt 
Arittotelet inidoneut etJUea philoaophus " (young persouB 
whom Aristotle accounted usA to be fit auditors of moral 
philosophy). 

Follo'wing is a group of parallelisms on MM anbtls ooniwo* 
tion between Secrecy and Tmat 



" Your aileiiee, "Seerecy indaceth tzmt and 

CuMung in iuabaem, trtaa mj inwaidnew." — Adwm^mant of 

TTfiiVufwi diura Lttawng (1603-4) • 
Uy ytrj aoal of coniueL" 
TnUtu md Crtmda, iii. S (leOS). 

In the second editicoi of the 'Advancement' {De Aug- 
nwnfu), Bacon rewrote the aborve sMitenoe thus: 

"Taoitumity indocetii tzoa^ so tliat men like to dapoait tbdr 
flocnta thsre." 



" Tho eilest man bear* «Tei7lliin& fcr emything can be safely 
commtmicated to him." 



BLABBIKO 

" Se^, m fook 1 " The aeccet man heantli mas^ 

Why hare I blabb'd T Who aball eonfenioiu ; for who will open 

betnwton^ himwlf to a blab)" — Snqr «f 

Wbn we an ao ROMGMt to Tiwlnft'wi (M»). 

cnmelTea t 
TVoituianil OMfHl^iH.« (ISW). 
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Front Shake-^tan From Bacon 

" Sweet, bid me hold mj tosga^ " Experience ahoweth that then 

For in tliii oipmie I Bhall anielj an few men so trae to themjielTM 

■peek and n lettled bat that, sometiiiiea 

The thing I shall tepent" apon he>t, Kinelime* upon bn- 

Trmbu and Crurida, iiL 3 veo?, MimatimM upon UndneM, 

(1609). yunntiTHM Qpon taiQble of mind 

and weakneae, they open them- 

•elrea." — Advanca»ent of Leam- 

Ug (160a-6). 

It win be noticed that this train of thought, abstnue and 
pecnhar, appean in the ' Advancement of Learning' (1606), 
'Troilns and Cressida' (1609), De Augmentia (1622), and 
ttie Easars (1625). 

73 
Dtnmto oosriDcscBB 
" Perchance, mj lord, I show roon " Liber^ of Bpeech inviteth and 
ciaft than love, provoketh liberty [in otben], and 

And fell bo ronndl^ to a laiige con- bo bringoth much to a man's knowl- 
feenon edge." — AdvaneenuntoflMimmg 

To Kngle for font thot^^itt." (160S-&). 

TVvtfaM <md Crt$mJa, M. » (lOM). 

This ia a variation of the eame theme aa above (secrecy 
and trust). Bacon tliTU reverts to it in the De Augmentis : 

"Thv second [rale] b to keep a disoreet temper and medioeritj 
both in liber^ of epeech and in seoiecy; in moat eases using 
Kbertf, bat secrecy when the oooasion reqniies it" 

Even this variation duly appears in both anthon. 



74 



"Tour bait of fabehood takes thia *■ It is a good shiewd prorctb «f 
ttrp ef trnth." the Spaniard, * TeQ a lie md find 

S<mlet,n.1 OOOO- trath.'" — Amot of StauIatiM 
i»(lfl«). 
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BZHAVIOK, 

Fnm Skak«-*pear» From Bacon 

" How oddly' he u snited ! I " Behaiioni is bot ■ garment." 

think he bought hi« doublet in — ZtOar to Audond (1596). 

lulf , his mnnd hoae in Fnnce, his 

bonnet in Qermuij, uid hia be- 

h&Tioor aTerTwhera." 
Merehant of Vmiet, i. 9 (1600). 

In the play behavior is n^f&ided aa a part of one's appaiel 
or gttit, concemiiig which Bacon viote at gieater length in 
the 'Advancement' : 

"BehATiom eeemeUi to me u a garment of the mind, and to 
have the conditions of a garment. For it onght to be made in 
foshion; it ought not to be too curioos ; it ought to he shaped so 
as to Bet forth any good making of the mind and hide any deform- 
ity ; and above all, it ought not to be too rtiaight or restrained for 
exendse or motion."— ^ooi m. 

76 

BOBIK QOODTCLLOW 

" Ton are that shrewd and knavish " Sir Fnike Oreville would taj 

sprite merrily of hinueU^ that he was like 

Call'd Robin Qoodfellow ; are not Bolnn Qoodfellow, for when maids 

yon he epilt the milk-can, or kept any 

That frights the maidens of the raoket, they wonld lay it upon 

viUageiy, Bobin." — ApoA^m (1634). 

Skim milk, and sometimefl labor in 

the qnem 1" 
Midtummer-^ight'i Dnam, ii. 1 

(IBOO). 



" Of all the wonden that I yet " I do wonder at the Stoics, Hat 

have heard, aeoonnted themselves to bold the 

It seems to me meet Bbange that masculine virtnea, esteeming other 

men should fear [death] ; aeeta ddicate, tender and eflsmi- 
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Seeing that death, a neceasai? end, nate, thef should oige and advise 
VQI come when it will come." men to the meditation of death. 

JiiZiuf C<E*ar, ii. 2 (1623). Wax not this to increase the fear of 
death, which they professed to as- 
roage ? . • . Ought they not to have 
taught men to die as if thej should 
live, and not to live as though 
they continually should die. More 
manfully thoi^ht the voluptuous 
sect that counted it as one of the 
ordinary works of n^ura." — E»*ez 

Dwict (c. isaa). 

78 

BABLT lilD LA.TB 

From ^taJce^ptar* From Bacon 

"It is so very very late " It is not now late, but early." 

That we may call it early. " — Ettay of Death (jMtthumotu). 
Jtotntoand Juliet, iii, 4 (lli97). 

Both authors seem to have taken special delight in this 
curious play upon the words early and late as applied to the 
hours after midnight In ' Twelfth Kight' Shakespecu^ says : 

" To be up after midnight and to go to bed then, is early." — iL 3. 

Again, in ' Borneo and Juliet ' : 

"Is she not down bo late, or up so early f — iii. 6. 

So, also, in the ' Promufl,' written almost simultaneously 
with ' Borneo and Juliet,' we find this double entry : 
"Late rising. 
Early rising." 



*'SofaUofartlessjealou^isgailt, "Nothing is feaifnl but fear it- 
It spills itself in fearing to be adt." — Letierlo Rutland (16^6). 
spilt." *■ Nothing is to be feared but feai 
Samlet, iv. 6 (1604). itself." — £»» Device (c 1S9S). 
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Tlie principle of this grand aphorism in ' Hamlet ' ia ex- 
pressed joaay times in Bacon's prose writings, that fear is 
the most terrible foe of mankind 

" Nothing b terrible but fear." — De Augmenti*. 

" Fean make devila of chemtaiu." — Troiliu and Crtuida. 

" Of all baM passiooa, fear is moet acconed." — 1 Henry VI. 

In 'Hamlet,' as above, the sentiment is applied to the 
extreme case c^ a criminaL The germ of the thought is in 
Viigil, who tells us that to become exempt from all fear one 
must know the causes of things, and that such knowledge is 



Our attention was first called to this aphorism by the Bev. 
William R. Alger of Boston, one of the keenest intellacts 
New England has produced 

80 

fEAB OF LOSS 

^ron ShaJce-tptare Fivm Bacon 

" I cannot choose " To abstain from the ose of a 

Bat veep to have that which I thing that yon toaj not feel a want 

fear to lose." of it ; to shun the want that foa 

Sotmit 64 (1609). m&j not fear the lose of it, are the 

precautions of pusillanimity and 

cowardice." — Adeanetmtnl of 

Learning (1603-6). 

" I will not use becanse I will 
not deaire. I will not deeire be- 
cause I wiU not fear to want." — 
Eucx Deviee (o. 1592). 

The sentiment, which Bacon condemns and which Shake- 
speare confesses as a weakness, that men cannot properly 
take pleasure in anything because in the mutability of hnmaa 
afTairs they must be in constant anticipation of its loss, is 
thus re-stated in the second edition of the ' Advancement ' 
(1623): 

"Do we not often see minds so constituted as to take great 
delight in pieaent pleasures and yet endure the loss of those 
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pleasana with equanimity t Hence the adrice of philosophen — 
' Eigoy not, that yoa may not desire ; desire not, that you may 
not fear' — ia puaillanimouB and cowardly." 

The same sentiment is in Plutarch : 

"To neglect the procuring of what is necessary oi convenient in 
life iat lets of loaing it, would be acting a very mean and abeurd 
part ; by the some rule a man might refuse the enjoyment of riches 
or honor or wisdom, because it is possible for him to be deprived 
of them." — L^e of Solon. 



From Bacon 
Some procure themselTca to be 
surprised at such times as it is 
like[ly] the part; they work upon 
will suddenly come upon them; 
and to be found with a lettei in 
their hand, to the end they may 
be apposed [questioned] of those 
things which of thenuelTee they 
are desirous to uttei." — £Maj/ of 
Cunning (1626). 



A I-KTraa TEICK 

From Sluike-tpeara 

IReadiny a Utter.] 
"Edmund. If tiiis letterspeed, 
And my good intention thriTe, 

Edmund the base 
Shall top the Intimate. 
Enter aio*ler. 
Oh. Edmnnd, how now 1 What 

news I 
Edm. So please your lordship, 

none. [Putting vp the letter. 
Olo. Why BO earnestly seek you to 

put up that letter 1 
Sdm, I blow no nem, my lord. 
Olo. Whstpaperwereyonreadingt 
Edm. Kothing, my lord. 
Olo. No 1 What needed, then, that 

terrible dispatch into yoni 

pockett" — Eing Lear, I. S 

(1606). 

" With much affected reluctance Edmund gives up the letter, 
which contains a proposition to put Qloster to death." — Eugglbs' 
Playt of Shaieepeare, 196.^ 

> Mr. Henry }. Bowles' work, ■ Tbe FlayB of Shakespeare, FonmlBd on 
LiteniT Foims' (Boston, Hongliton, Hifflm,.& Co., 18SG), from which we 
have taken some excellent penllslunia, is one of the most valuable ever writ- 
ten in Shakespearean oritidsin. It is the produot of twenty years' study hy a 
trdnedjnriet 
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HATBBUIJTT OF HXA.T 

JVmi Shake-Mpeare From Bacon 

" One heat another heat expels. " When two heftta difFei mncb 

An one nail bj rtrength drives ont in decree, one destroys the other." 



another.' 
Tvn GenOtmen of Verona, iL 4 
(X6B3). 
" One file drives out one fire; one 
nail one nail." 

Coriolomtw, iT. 7 (I6S3). 



-' Dt Prineipiii atqve Origin^tu 
(date unknown) . 

" Flame doth not mingle with 
flame, bnt temaineth oondgaoUB." 
— Advanetnunto/Ltarmng(ieO^ 
6). 



DBITIKQ MAILS 

" One nail hy sttoigtlt diires ont " To dim oat « nail witb « 
another." JKd. nail."— Pn»tt» (1004-96). 



flTSP-HOTHSBS 



" You shall not find me, daughter, 
Aftec the slander of most step- 

motheis, 
Evil-ey'd onto yon." 

Cj/nibtlme, i. i (1CS3). 



" His U^eflt7 hath conunandod 
special care to be taken in the 
choice cJ persons to whom wards 
be committed, ... to no greedy 
penons, no etep-motheiB." — 
Dtclaration for &e MaOer of tie 
Ward* (leiS). 



CIBCi:i.ATIOIf OF TBB BI.OOD 



" Both of Qftlen snd Paracelsus." 
AU'i TTell, ii. 3 (1623). 
" He has no more knowledge in 
Hippocrates and Qalen."— J!a!'CTT3f 
WiMa of Windtor, iii. 1 (1623). 
" I have lead the cause of his ef- 
fects in Qiden." 

X Henry 17.,\. 1(1600). 
"The most sorereign prescrip- 
tion in Galen is empiricntic." — 
CorvHanw, ii. 1 (1623). 



" I erei liked the Qaleniats, that 
deal with good compositions, and 
not the ParacelsianB, that deal with 
these fine separationB." — Letitr to 
Cecil (1C90). 
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Shaka^peare'a coaceptioD of the circulation of the blood, 
as well as Bacon's, was that held by scientific medical schools 
before the time of Servetua ; it was such as had been taught 
bjr HippocnteB, Galen, and I^iracelsus, namely, that the 
blood ebbs and flows between the heart and the extremities of 
the body, not by a ciicuitous motion (outward by the arteries 
' and back by the vems), but to and fro, or up and down, by 
each route independently. This corresponds to the descrip- 
tion of the process given in ' King John ' : 

" Melancholy 
Had baked thj blood and made it ImT^-thick, 
'Which else rons tickling up and down the veins." — iii.8. 

Keither in Bacon's writings nor in the plays do we find 
any mention of Servetus or Harvey, but frequent references 
to Hippocrates, Qalen, and Paracelsus in both. 

" Of the di£Fei«nt funotioDB of the arteries and veina Shakespeare 
does not seem to have hod any knowledge." [N'oi did Bacon.] — 
Elzi^ Life «/ WiUiam Skai^peare, p. 400. 

Judge Holmes calls attention to a still closer parallelism 
under this head, as follows : 



HCXOB USD TOS TTUI, BTtSXt 

From Shal»*pmire From Bacon 

" Through all thj veins ehall nut "Itmn apeatdlent fever, bat,M 

A cold and drow^ homor, which it seemeth, not seated in the veins 

shall seize or hnmon ; only a malign vapor 

Each vital spirit." flew to the heart and seized the 

Romao and Jtditt, it. 1 (1097). vital spirit." — BUtory <if Henry 

VII. (1681). 

Hiysiological science was then in its infancy, but the 
same peculiar conceptions of it are found in the two sets 
of works. 
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SNOWLKDGS Ifl BBMEMBBAXCE 

Frota Sltake-^peare From Bacon 

« If then be nothing new, but that " It ma Pkto's opinion that all 

which u knowledgeisbat ramembnuioe." — 

Hath been before, how are our Adi>anctmtnlofLeaniiitg(\Wi-tiy 

brains bq^'d, "Salomon eaith, 'There u no 

Which, laboring for invention, new thing upon the earth.' So that 

bear »Tni— u Plato had an imagination, that 

The second bnrthen of a former all knowledge la but lemembraiu^ 

cbildl" &)nn«(&g (1609). so Salomon giveth his sentence, 

" Ho 1 Time, thoa shalt not boast that all noTeltjr is bat obUnon." 

that I do change. — Eitay i^ Vieittitvde ^ Tinngt 

Th7 pjramids, bnilt ap with newer (1620). 



might, 
To me are nothing novel, nothing 



The7 an bat dreaungs of a former 
sight" Sonnet 123. 



This notion, derived from Plato, is repeatedly expieased 
both ia Bacon and in Shakespeare. 



CHAirCXS IN WAB 

**Conaider,Bii, theohanceof wot; "Consider the vaiying chancea 
the day was youre 1^ accident." — of war." — PTomiu (1S94-96). 
CynJtdint, v. b (1623). 
"Now good OT bad, tis bat the 
chance of war." 
TroHut and Crtttida, Prologae 
(1623). 

" Tbou know'st, great son, 
The end of war 'a uncertain." 

Conoimtw,r. 3(1623). 



CHILDBEK QOvxamatQ PABKinS 

" I hare often heaid him main- " Suppose a nation whete the 

tain it to be fit that sons at perfect custom was that after foil age the 
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^e and Ikthen declined, tbe fatlier sons should eipulae their Eathera 
■hoold be aa a ward to the son, and and mothers out of their poBseft- 
the Km manage the revenue." — aiona and pat them, to their pen- 
Eing Lear, i. S (1606). sion." — AduertUemtnt towiking a 

Holy War (1622). 

The above passage from ' Kii^ Lear' was first printed in 
1608, and tlie ' AdTertisemeat touching a Holy War ' in 1629, 
three yeara after Bacon's death. We know that the latter 
teict was composed, in the shape in which we now have it, 
in 1622, bat vaiiotis memoranda, found among Bacon's post- 
hnmoua papers, show that he had made a study of the sub- 
ject at different times several years earlier. The context 
clearly proves that this study was an original one on his 
port, and wholly independent of anything in ' King Lear.' 
Bacon's full statement is as follows : 

" Let me pat a feigned case (and yet antiquity makes it doubt* 
ful whether it were fiction or history) of a land of Amazona, where 
the whole government, public and private, yea, the militia itself, 
was in the hands of women. , . . And much like were the cose, 
if you suppose a nation where the custom wore, that after full age 
the sons should expulsa their &thers and mothers out of their poa- 
aeadon^ and put them to theii pensions : for these cases, of women 
to govern meu, sods the fathers, slaves free men, are much in the 
same d^rea ; all being total violations and perversions of the law 
of nature." 



From Shatt-tpeart From Baeon 

"Protptro. Canst thon remember "Emblem reduceth conoeits in* 

A time before we came tothieceUT tellectnal to images sensible, which 

Miranda. Certainlj, sir, I can. strike the memory more." — Ad- 

Pro*. Of anything the vnaje tell vatvxmmt of Learning (1003-6J. 



Hath kept thy n 

7«mf>MJ, L 1 (1S23}. 
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In the second edition of the 'Advancement' (De Avg- 
mentis, 1622) Bacon adds the following, to the sentence 
quoted above: 

" An image strikeB the memoij more fondbly and ia mora easilj' 
impresMd npoa it than an object of the intelloct ; insoiQiioh that 
even brutes have their memoi; excited by aaiuible impressions, 
never by intellectual one& And therefore you will more eaaily 
lemembei the image of a hunter purBuing a hare, of an apothe- 
cary arran^ng his boxes, of a pedant making a speech, of a boy 
repeating rersea from memory, of a player acting on a stage, than 
the mere notions of invention, disposition, elocution, memory, 
and action. ... So much, therefore, for the art of retaining or 
keeping knowledge." 

It ia difficult to believe that when Prospero begged his 
daughter to give him the imtige of anTthing she might have 
retained in her memory of the time of their arrival on the 
island, the author did not have in mind the philosophical 
thesis on the art of memoiy that had been composed by 
Bacon ten or twelve years earlier. 



CABTOB Ain> POLLirZ 

From Shakt-ipeare From Baeon 

» Proipero. Hwt thou, spirit, « The ball of fire, called Color 

Peifona'd, to point,! ti^ tempest bythesncients, thatappesrsatsea, 

that I bade thee T if it be single, prognosticatea a 

Arid. To every article ; seven storm (seeing it is Castor, 

1 boarded the king's ship; now on the dead brother), which will be 

the beak, much more severe if the ball does 

Now In the waist, the deck, in not adhere to the mast, but rolls 

eveij cabin, snd dances abont. But if there be 

I flam'd amazemeat ; sometimea two of them (that is, if Pollux, the 

I 'd divide, living broUier, be present), and 

And bom in many places ; on the that, too, when the storm bss in- 

topmast, creased, it is reckoned a good sign. 

I " To pdafmttm in tvarj/ particular. 
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SI 



The Taids and bowaprit, vronld I But if thaettrethneof them (fiuX 
fisme diatiiictlf, is, if Helen, tike geoetBl scourge. 

Then meet uid jata." arrive), thestorm will become more 

Tta^ut,i.i{l^i). fearful. The fact seem* to be, that 
one hf itaelf seems to indicate that 
the tempeatoouH matter is crude; 
two, that it is prepared and ripened ; 
thiee or more, that so great aqoan* 
tity is collected as can hardly be 
diapersed." — Hitioryofikt Windi 
(1622). 

Prospero'B commission to Ariel to raise a stonn at sea and 
trreck Antonio's ship illustrates the object for whicli the 
play was written ; namely, to show man's destined command 
orer tie powers of nature. This was the professed object, 
too, of Bacon's system of philosophy ; all his studies had 
been directed from bis youth to that end. 

Accordingly, we are not surprised to find in Bacon's 
prose works the preUminary details of such a wreck, as well as 
the source from which they were chiefly derived. We quote 
from Pliny's ' Katural History/ translated into English for 
the first time in 1601, as follows: 

" The; settle also upon the yards and other parts of the ship, as 
men do soil the sea, making a kind of vocal sound, leaping to and 
fro, and ahifting their places as birds do which fly ficom bough to 
bongb. Dangerona they be and uolncky when they come one by 
one without a companion; and they drown those ships on whioh 
they alight and threaten shipwreck ; yea, and they set them on 
&M, if haply they fall upon the bottom of the keel But if they 
appear two and two together, they bring comfort with them, and 
foretell a proeperous coarse in the voyage, by whose ooming, they 
say, that dreadful, cursed and threatening meteor, Helena, is 
obaaed and driven away. And therefore it is that men assign this 
mighty power to Castor and Pollux and iavocate them at sea, no 
less than gods." 
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It will be seen that^ according to Fliny, it was a sii^le 
ball of fire that atmck terror to the hearts of the marinera ; 
bnt in Bacon's version, while one alone signified danger, the 
really fatal omen, such as Ariel sought to create, lay in tlie ap- 
pearance of three or more balls of fire together. That is to 
say. Bacon made a certain deviation from the classical story, 
and in this was duly followed by the author of the play ; ka 
in the lines — 

" On the topmast, 

The Tuda and bowsprit vould I flame distinctly, 

Then meet and join," — 

the word distinetly, used to qualify the kind of appariti<m 
produced by Ariel on the ship, means aeparately, or severally, 
that is, in three or more places at once. 

Hakluyt described these lights, as he called them, in 
1600, but apparently without any knowledge of their allied 
character as portents. 

OS 

BBOION, RACK, iHD SILENCE 

fVoM Shate-tpeart From Bacon 

" Anon permit th« basest clouds " The winds in the apper rtgion 

to ride (which more the eloods above. 

With ogl/ racjt <m his celeatisl &ce, which we call the rack, and are 
And from the forlorn world bia not perceived below) pass without 

visage hide, runH." — SylvaSj/lva 

Stealing unseen to West. . . . 
The rtgion clond hath maak'd Ikim 

from me now." 

Sonnet 43 (1609). 
" Bat as we often see, against some 

A tilenco in the heavens, the rack 

stood still. 
The bold winds tpetehlat, and the 

OTb below 
As hnsh as death, anon the dieadfol 

thunder 
Dotii rend tlie region." 

Hamlet, a, S (1604). 
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Mr. Main, in his ' Treasiuy of English Sonnets,' was the 
first to notice tiiis threefold paraUeliam of ' region, rack, and 
silence ' in the fore^ing descriptions of a storm. 



FBIBHDSHtP 

From Skakt^peart fhm Bacon 

" I hftve tnuted thee, Camillo, " No nteeipt openeth the heart 

With all the neuest things to mj bat a toue friend, to whom yon 

heai^ u well ioaj impart giiefa, joya, fean^ 

Uj ahamber«oimdla, wheieiu, hopea, sospicions, comuels, and 

prieat-like, thoa whatsoever lieth npon the heart 

Haat deuu'd mj boeom." to oppraee it, in a kind of civil 

WiaUT'$ TaU, i 3 (1^3). shrift or confemon." — Eitay oj 

The first draft of the EsHay vas made somedme between 
1607 and 1612. Both authors confer npon friendship the 
fanctions of a religions confessional. 

M 

CDBBEMT THBOUQH BOSFHOBDB 

" lAe to the Pontic sea, " In the UediteRanean Sea, a 

Whose lej and compnlsive coone slight ebb begins at the Atlantis, 

Ne'er feels retiring ebb, hut keeps bat a flow from the other end." — 

due on De Flvxu el lUfiuxu Marit (1616). 

To the Propontio and the Helles- 

OOeUo, iii. 3 (162S}. 
For an elucidation of this extraordinary parallelism, see 
' Francis Bacon Our Shake-speare,' p. 45. 



"Sir Andrtu Tobg. Policy I " As for those we call Browniati, 

hate i I had as lief be a Btownist being when thej were at the most, 

as a politician." — Twelfth Night, a very small number of very silly 

iii. 2 (16S3). and base people, hen and tba« 
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diapened, they are now (thonki be 
to Qod), bf the good lemediea 
that have been, nsed, sappreeaed 
and worn out." — Obtenationt on 
a Libel (ICgS). 

The Brownista (so called from Robert Brown, their leader) 
were s religious sect that objected to the rites, ceremonies, 
and discipline of the English Chm^^h. They were the foie- 
nmnera of the Puritans. Bacon and Shake-epeare, it is on- 
pleasant to note, both expressed the utmost contempt for 
them. 

This parallelism was su^ested to us by a respected corre- 
spondent in Basel, Switzerland. 



CHOLSBIC KXA.I8 

Rvot Boom 

" Kaiitrine. I pray tliee, hiU' " Fat meats induce eholer and 
band, be not so disquiet. satietj."— Sylva Sglvarvm (188S- 

The meat was well, if yon wen ra 2S). 



Petntekio. I tell thee, Kate, 't wu 

burnt and dried away. 
It engenders eholer. 

Qrumic. WbatMyjoutoaneafe 

foott 
KaUi. 'T ia paaaing good ; I pritbeey 

let me hare it. 
Grv, I fear it ia too choleric a 

How Bay you to a fat tripe, finely 

boU'd) 
Kaih. I like it well; goodGrumi<^ 

fetch it me. 
Orv. I cannot tell; I fear 'tie 

choleric." 
Taming of&t Skrtm, ir. 8, 3 (1683). 
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In the first draft of * The Taming of the Shrew,' published 
tinder the title of 'The Taming of a Shrew' in 1594, the 
term ehderic in this scene is applied to mustard only ; hut in 
the final draft (1623), made while Bacon was writing hia 
' Natural History ' and investigating the effects of different 
kinds of food npon the stomach, it is used (as in the latter 
work) in connection with fat meats. The reference to 
moatard is stiU letoined, bnt in a wholly subordinate way. 



Frotn Sbal»tpean From Bacon 

"The mortal moon [Queen Eliia- "The Qneeo hath endured a 

beth] hath har eclipse en- itrange eclipse." — Hiitoiy of 

dnied." Somtt 107. Hera^ VII. (16S1). 



ASBTTHPnoH or TIBTua 

" Antone % Tirtne, if you have it " Whatsoever s mnt a man 

not." hath, he miut see that he pretend 

jBii)Nl«t, iii. 1 (1604). the virtne that ahadoweth IL" — 

AdBoncenml <if Learning (1603-6). 



rUiL OF THB ANGELS 

" Cromwell, I charge thee, fling '■ The deaiie of power in exoeia 

away ambition ; eaoaed the angels to fall." ^ Eaag 

Bf that nn fell the angels." of Ooodneu (ie2&). 
Heart F///., iiL 3 (1623). 

100 

HoiuB bbhtos, spokt fob the oons 

"The godHUUna for their iport." " As if It were a cnstom that no 

King Lear, iv. 1 (1608). mortal shonld be admitted to tha 

table of the goda, but for sport." 

'- Witdon of the Anciertti (160S). 
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TATKB-SPOTTTB 
Fiwit Shaha-tptan From Bacon 
*' Not the dieadfnl spout "So great is the qaaiitit]' and 
Whidi Bhipmen do the honicano hubs of water auddenly diocharged 
call, hj these water-spouts, that the;' 
Constringed in man lif the al- seem to have been collectiona of 
mighty son, water made before, and to have 
Shall dizzy with more clamor remained hanging in these places, 
Neptune's ear and afterwards to have been thrown 
In his descent than shall my down hj some violent cause, than 
pcompted Bword to have fallen hj the natnial mo- 
Falling on Diomed." tion of gravity." — Navam Orga- 
TrmiuM and Crtuida, v.S (1609). num (1608-80). 



JEWZL IS toad's HEAI> 

"Which, like the toad, oglj and "Qtuer^if the atone, taken ont 

venomoos, of a toad's head, be not of the like 

Ween jeta predons jewel in his virtue." — JVolumlfitftory (16SS- 

head." 26), 
At Tou Likt It, n. 1 (16S3). 

Bacon, dlBcussing the virtnes of inanimate thinga, mentions 
the hloodatone, which was once thought to be "good for 
bleeding at the noae." It ie in this same sense — that is, 
as a " precious jewel " — that he treats of the stone said to be 
found in a toad's head. 



BiSB KSOWIXDQK 

"JSmHMU. ^ Jove, I always took "'Sir' (saith a man of ait to 
three tbreea for nine. Philip, king of Macedon, when 

Cottard. OLord,Bir,itwerepitj he controlled him in his lacolty), 
you should get your living by 'Ood forbid your fortune should 
recktming, sir." — £«tK't Zoior'i be such as to know these things 
iost, T. 8 (1698). better than L'" — Valaiu* Ter- 
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The Valerius Terminus is one of the very earliest of 
Bacon's philosophical writings, the exact date being unknown. 
The anecdote in it respecting Philip was repeated twenty or 
thirty years later in the Ife Augmentis, where a knowledge 
of the musical art, like that of the mnltiplication table, is 
j to be beneath royal dignity. 



PCBStriT BXTTKB TEAM ATTAimCElIT 

Front Shake-tpeare Front Bacon 

" All tfainga that a», " Life without an object to poi- 

Aie with more epirit chased than sue is a laognid and tlraHnae 

enjoy'd," thing." 

Merekant of Vemce,^ 6 (1600)< "Qood of advancement ie greater 

" Thinga won are done ; j<^*s aonl than good of simple preserva- 

liea in the doing." tion." — AdoancemtKt of Leam- 

3Vot2uf and Crattda, i. S (1609). in; (1603-6). 

" So much pleasanter ia it to be 
doing than to be etgoying."— i)e 
.dujfmmtu (16S2). 

lOS 

DEATH, AN AICSE8T WITHOtTT BAIL 

" Thia fell Bei^eant, death, " He should be close enimgh [in 
b strict in his arreet." prison], and Death should be hia 

HumJef, V. S (1604). bail." — Charge agamtl Samenet 
(1616). 
"That fell arrest 
mthoat all boil shall carry me 

Sonna 74 (1600). 

Here is the same legal imagery used in different ways for 
different purposes. Orerbury was arrested and imprisoaed 
under such conditions that death was his only l»il ; the 
author of the sonnet anticipates his own arrest by death 
without baiL 
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UTTLX THING B 

From Shakespeare From Bacon 

" A good wit will make urn of " Excellent wits will nufce lue 

anjtliing.'* — t Senry IV., L 8 of every little thiog." — Lttter to 

(1600). So- FtiOx OrevilU (1690). 

107 

BOMBT IN CABRIOH 

"Tis seldom when the bee doth " It may be, fon shall do poster- 
leave her comb ity gi>od, if oat of the earcan of 
la the dead carrion." dead and rotten greatueaa (as oat 
iHtnty IV., 4 (1600). of Samson's lion), then be hone; 
gathered for the nae of fntuie 
times," — Petition to the Soute of 
Lordi (1621). 



FBOTE3IATIOH8 

"TbelkljpTOteatBtoomaoh." " For protestations . . . I never 

Eaodet, iiL 8 (1603). found them vei; fortunate ; they 
rather increase sospicion." 

Speech on Undertaken (1614). 



FBILO80PBKB3 Am THE TOOTH-ACBK 

" There waa aever yet philoaophor " It is more than a philosopher 

That conld endore tbe tooth-ache morally can digest. I esteem it 

patiently." like the palling out of a tooth." — 

Much Ado abovl Nothing, v. 1 Letter to Eitex (lS9Ii). 

(1600). " I esteem it like the puUingout 

of on aching tooth, which, I ra- 

member, when I was a child and 

had little philosophy, I was glad 

of when it was done." — HAL 

This striking parallelism on the incompatibility of phil- 
osophy and the toothache was pointed out hj Mr. DonneUy 
in hifl ' Great Cryptogram,' p. 377. 
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SHALL DZFECrS OT CHABACTEB 

From Shakt-^>tttre From Bacon 



" The diam of lesTSii 
Doth all the noble subataaee of 

them [vutDes] Km 
To his ovn Mandal." 

BoMdtt, i. 4 (1604). 



" A little leaven (4 new distarte 
doth commonlj lour the whole 
lump of former merits." — HUtory 
of Henry VII. (1621). 



The above is Mr. Hadson'a versioii of an obscure passage 
in ' Hamlet.' The parallelism, however, extends into further 
details, thus : 



" Oft it chances ia particular men, 
That for some vioioas mole of 

natue in them, 
As in their birth, wherein the; are 

not goiltj', 
Since nature cannot choose his 

fij the o'er growth of some com- 
plexion. 

Oft breaking down the forta and 
pales of reason, 

Or by some habit that too mach 
o'er-leavens 

The form of plansive manners; 
that these men, 

CarrTing, I saj, the stamp of one 

Bdng natnre's liTer;, or fortane's 

■tar, 
Their Tirtnes else, be the; as pnre 

Ai infinite as man may nndergo, 
Shall in the general cenanre take 

cOTToption 
From that particular fanlt." 

Ihid. (1604). 



" It b a reiy hard and nnhappy 
condition (as the proverb well re- 
marks) of men pre-eminent for 
virtne, that their errors, be the; 
never so trifling, are nover ex- 
cosed, fiut, as in the clearest 
diamond, ever; little clond or 
speck catches mid displeases the 
670, which in a less perfect stone 
would hsrdl; be discerned, so 
in men of remarkable virtne the 
slightest Fanlta are seen, talked of, 
and sev^el; censnred, which in 
ordinary men would either he 
entirel; anobserved, or readily 
excused." — DeJnymsn/i* (1628). 

" The best governments, yea and 
the best men, are like the best 
precious stones, wherein every 
flaw, or icicle ot grain ia seen 
and noted more than in thoae 
that are generally foul and cor- 
rupted." — Reply to the Speaker 
(1621). 
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The origin of thlB sentiment, at least so far aa Shake- 
speare's expression of it is concerned, seems to have bean ia 
Dante's ' Convito,' which had not been translated into English 
when ' Hamlet ' was re- written in 1 604. It may be interest- 
ing to compare the two poets on this fine point of the moral 
law: 

From the ' Cotmio ' : 

" Now, the man is stained with soms passion, which he cannot 
always resist ; now, he is blenuabed by soma fanlt of limb ; now, 
he is soiled by the ill-fiune of his parents, or of some near relation ; 
things whiob Fame does not bear with her, bnt which hang to the 
man, so that he reveals them by his conversation ; and these spots 
cost some shadow apon the brightness of goodness so that they 
cause it to appear less bright and lees excellent." — Trcm^aUd by 
ELUABffTH Price Saxbb. 



Ill 

BODIES WKntSIXD IH OLD 1.GB 

Prom Shake-tpeare From Bacon 

" I am a scribbled form, drawn " PsiohmeDt, . . . u not only 

with a pen wrinkled in parts by fire, bnt the 

tTpon a parchment, and against whole body twiata, curls, and tolls 

this fii« ap." — Hittoria Denn tt Ran 

Do I ihrink up." (1623). 
Kiny Jokn, v. 7 (1683). 

Bacon contends that the shrivelling of human bodies in old 
age, or under the action of heat, is due to the loss of spirit 
King John feels this loss, just before his death, in his own 
body, and compares his condition, almost in Bacon's prose 
langnage, with that of parchment before a fire.^ 

I Mr. Donnellr calls sttention to this pKimllelism in the Firat Part of Iiis 
■ Orest Cryptogruo,' p. 871. We take this occaaion to say that in onr judg- 
ment h« haa giren in thia part the beat popular presentatian of the aii^ment 
for Bacon thna far produced. The intimation of his belief tbst Bacon wrote 
Hontaigne't EssaT* ia, of conree, to be ngrettad. 
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I DABK rXBIOD 



From Skalu-iptare 
" Thmee ocmea it that mj name 
nceivee a brand." 

Sonnet 111 (1600-lSOl}. 
" YoDT lore ftnd pit/ doth the im- 

pnanonQll 
Which vulgar Kaudal atuap'd 
upon my brow." 

5onn«f 118. 
" Then hate me if thou wilt ; if 

ever, now. 
Now while the world is bent mj 

deeds to croH, 
Join with the spite of forttmo." 

Sonntl 90. 
"T ia better to be vile than vile 



On my finultiea why ore frailei 

■piea, 
Which in their wiUs connt bad 
what I connt good I " 

Sonnet 121. 
" Hy body being dead. 
The eowaid conqnest of a wretch's 



From Bacon 

"Hj life hoB been threatened, 
and my name libelled." — LeUtr 
to Iki Queen (lfi99-1600). 

"I know no lemedy against 
Ubds and liea ; ... as for any 
violence to be offered to me^ 
wherewith my friend* tell me 
to no imall tenor that I am 
threatened, I thank God I have 
the privy coat of a good con- 
science." — Letter to Cedt (1590- 
1600). 

"For my put, I have deserved 
better than to have my name 
objected to envy, or my life to a 
ruffian's yiolence." — Letter to 
Botoard (1&99-1600). 



For an ezplanatioD of these lenmrkable parallelisms see 
' Frauds Bacon Our Shake-speare,' p. 27. 



DISAFFOHrrBD LIVX 



•■Alas! 'tis tnie I have goneheie 

and there, 
And mode myself a motley to the 

Tiew, 
GoT'd mine own thonghts, sold 

cheap what is most dear. 



"I do confees, since I was of 
any nndentanding, my mind hath 
in effect been absent from tbat I 
have done ; . . . knowing myself 
by inward calling to be fitter t« 
hold a book than to play a part, I 
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Made old offenc«a of affecdona 

Host true it la that I have look'd 

on troth 
JUkaiiM and atnngely." 

Smntt 110 (1609). 
"01 for mj soke dojon with For- 

tone chide, 
The gniltj' godden of mj haimfiil 

Thftt did not better foi mj life 

provide, 
Thanpablic meana which pnhlio 



hare led my life in dvU cansM foi 
which I waa not very fit by uatnra, 
and mora nnfit by the preoocnpft- 
tion of mj mind." — Letter U> 
BodUg (teos). 

" I hare mis-apent [raj life] in 
thinga foe which I waa leaat fit; 
ao aa I may traly aay, mj aool 
hath been a atranger in the 
conne of my pilgrimage." — 
Bacott'i Prayer (1621). 



Here la a double confessioD, that the puisuita of a whole 
lifetime had been disappointing, and that, too, from the same 
cause ; namely, preoccupation of mind. 



aOUTHAHPTOir 



From Shdkt'^tart 
" Net mine own feara, nor the pio- 

phelieBonl 
Of the wide world dreaming on 

things to oome, 
Oan yet the lease of my tme love 

control, 
Sappoaed aa forfeit to a confin'd 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse 

endored, 
And the aad angnra mock thni own 

praaage; 
Incertaintiea now crown themaelvea 

And peace produma olives of end- 

leeaage. 
How with the dropa of tiiia moat 

balmy ttma 



FromBaeon 
"It ia aa tme aa a thing that 
Qod knoweth, that thia great 
change [fcom Elizabeth to Jamea] 
hath wrought in me no other 
change towwda yont Lordship thou 
thb, that I may aafely be now that 
which I waa truly before." — Let- 
(1603). 
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U J lore looks fraih, and Dealli to 

metabecribes, 
Since, spite of Iiun, 1 11 live in this 

poor Ayme, 
While ke iiualte o'er doll and 

BpeechleeB tribes. " 

Stmnet 10? (1600). 

It is evident that these two passages deal with the same 
events; namely, the death of Queen Elizabeth, who was com- 
monly called CyntiiiB, or " mortal moon," by the rhymesters 
of her time ; ' the peaceful succession of James to the vacant 
throne in spite of the author's " fears " and the prophecies of 
all to the contrary ; and the release of Southampton from 
the tower. The latter person is (daimed by the poet as 
his " true love," and by Bacon as one whom he still " loved 
truly." 

When the danger of a fltiuggle for the crown was past, 
Bacon described the sensation as like that of waking from a 
fearful dream. The fears, expressed in the first line of the 
sonnet (quoted above), had been felt by him long before the 
sonnet was written ; for he clearly foresaw that the rising 
spirit of independence in the Hoose of Commons would event- 
ually lead to an armed conflict over the royal prerogative.* 

> Theiueof tliewDrd "endared" in the line — 

" The mortal moon hath her edipw BDdnr'd,'' 
doea not militate a^Dst this oonatniotion. The word sometiniea meuii 
nmpl; to mfftr vji&out rMftfonc*, u in 'Macbeth,' — 

" Let me endure yom wrath. It t be Dot lo." v. 6, Sfl. 
Queen Elinbeth had no wish to prolong her life. She peraiiteDtly refaied on 
her death-bed to take Kaj remedies, or eren nonrishment, for the pnipoee. 

1 "It had been generally dispenwd abroad that after Qaeea Elizabeth's 
decease there mnet follow la ElngUnd nothing bnt confnsiona, inteireigns end 
pertnrbationa of eetete; likely far to exceed the ancient calamitiss of the 
dnl wate between the bonees 'of ]>noaater and York. , . . Neither wanted 
then hen within thia realm divera penoni, both wise and well -affected, who, 
though thef doabted not of the undoubted right, yet letting before tbem- 
telvea the waves of people's haarts, were not without fear what might be the 
event" — BttcotCt Hiitary of Oreat Britaht. 
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Bacon and Southampton liad been in early^ life veiy inti- 
mate frienda. They were fellow-lodgera at Gray's Inn, and. 
fellow-supporteis of the Earl of Essex. But in or about 1600 
they beoame, outwardly at leaet, estranged, Southampton toV 
lowing Essex in his mad career, and Bacon Biding with the 
govemment. There is reaaon to believe, however, says Mr. 
Spedding, that Bacon did all he could to save Southampton 
in that unhappy affair, mentioning his name in the Declara- 
tion concerning it " as slightly as it was possible to do with- 
out misrepresenting the case in one of its most material 
features ; " ^ and, also, using hia private influence with the 
Queen after the trial to mitigate her displeasiue. That there 
was danger in an open avowal of sympathy with Southamp- 
ton at this time appears from a letter written by Cecil to Sir 
Q. Garew in which he says : " those that would deal for him 
(of which number I protest to God I am one as far as I dare) 
are much disadvantaged." 

Bacon's letter, of which we have quoted a part, was writ- 
ten on the eve of Southampton's release (1603), and is as 
follows : 
" It may please yooi Lordahip : 

" I vould have beea very glad to have preseDted my humble ser- 
vice to your Lordsliip by my attendance, if I could have foreaeen 
that it should not hare been nnpleasiug to you. And therefore, 
because I would commit no error, I choose to write ; aeanring your 
Loidahip (bow credible [incredible] aoever it may seem to you at 
first) yet it is as true as a thing that Ood kooweth, that this great 
change [death of Elizabeth] hath wrought in me no other change 
towards your Lordahip than this, that I may safely be now that 
which I was truly before. Aud ho, craving no other pardon than 
for troubling you with this letter, I do not now begin, but con- 
tinue to be, 

" Tour Lordship's humble and much devoted." 

Shake-speare had the same loving attachment to the Earl 
of Southampton in the first part of the decade 1590^1600. 
> Bpedding'i LiTe and Letters of Francis Bacon, UL 7E. 
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Tbe ' YeniiB and Adonis ' was dedicated to Soutliampton in 
1593, and the ' Bape of Luciece ' iu 1594, in terma of ador- 
ing friendsbip. Then there came a period of estmngement, 
tie existence of which is proved not only by the sonnet 
already quoted, bat also by the apology offeied in nos. 116 
and 120: 

" Let me not to the nuimage of true mindt 

Admit impedimentB. Love is uot love 

Which slten irhBii it altention finda, 

Or benda with the remoTer to remove. 

0, no 1 it is ao evai>&xed mark, 

Tliat looka on tempMta and ia new alutkeii; 

It la the atoE to ererf wandsring baik, 

Whoae worth 'a unknown, although hia height be taken. 

Lore 'a not lime's fool, though wsj lip« and cheeka 

Within his bending sickle's compass cume ; 

Lore altera not with his brief hoots and veeka, 

Bnt bears it out e'en to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved."— 116. 

«• That yoa were once nnkind be&iends me now, 
And for that aorrow which I then did feel 
Needs muat I nnder my truugcesaion bow, 
Unless m J nerves were brasa oi hommer'd ateel. 
For if yon were by my imfciadnesi shaken, 
As I by yonn, yon 've paas'd a hell of time ; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh tow imee I tttffer'd in your crime. 
! that our night of woe might have lemember'd 
My deepest sense, bow hard true sorrow hits. 
And soon to yon, as yon to me, then tender'd 
Tbe bumble salve which wounded bosoms fits. 

Bat that your treepasa now becomea a fee ; 

ICine ranaom youis, and youis must ransom me.*— 180. 

It is probable, as Mr. Spedding suggeata, that Southampton 
did not know, until after bis release, of Bacon's exertions to 
save bim in 1601 ; therefore, Bacon may well have written 
of him and to bim in 1603 : 
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In verse: 

" 01 never uj that I wu fitbe of beuf, 
Though abeence wem'd mj flame to qualify ; 
Aa WSJ might I &om myaelf depart 
Ab from mj soul, which in th; bmaot doth li&" 

/« prow ; 

" Eowevet incredible it maj leem. to joa at first, I may lafelf be 
now that which I waa truly before." 

It thus appears — 

1. That both authore had at the same time (1593-94) a 
wann attachment for the Earl of Southampton. 

2. Both became estranged from Mm a few years later ; and 

3. Both renewed l^eir protestations of love, confessedly 
without knowing how those protestations would be received, 
In 1603. 

lis 
ooNsnrr 
fVom Shakespeare From Baeon 

" Pot govemment, though high, " Certainly there ia a eonBent 
•ud low, and lower, between the body and the Bonl." — 

Pat into parta, doth keep in one Estan of D^ormitg (1607-12). 

conient, 
Oongreeuig in a fall and natoial 

LikemuBic.- 

Eemy V., I 2 (1600). 

The word " consent " in both of the above passages is used 
in a very peculiar sense. In its ordinar; meaning, it is 
derived from the Latin conseniire, to agree, but here it ex- 
presses the idea of harmony or concord, from eondnere (con- 
eanere) to sing together. Bacon often uses metaphors, 
st^gested by the science of music, in his writings. He 
compares, precisely as Sbake-epeare does, the ideal state of 
society, in which ail its members, of differing capacities, tastes 
and acquirements, should woriE bother for the common 
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good, to liarmonious chords. In one of his speeches in the 
HoQse of Commons he said : 

"For consent, where tODgue-stiings, not hearb-stringa, make 
the mosic, that haimonj may end in discoTd." 

It has long been Dot«d b; commentators that the passage 
which we have quoted from 'Heniy V.' bears a striking 
resemblance to one in Cicero's De BepuUica, a treatise now 
lost, but of which we have a fragment preserved in St. 
Augustine's De Civitate Dei. It is in this fragment that 
we find the musical simile which ma; have inspired that in 
* Heniy V.,' and which is as follows : 

•• Aa among the different Bounds that proceed &om lyres, flutes, 
and the haman voice there must be maintaiDed a certain harmony, 
BO where reason ia allowed to control th« various elements of a 
state there is obtained a perfect concord from the upper, lower, and 
middle olaases of the people. What mudciana call harmony in 
Biuging is concord in matters of state."— i 74. 

For the original of this famous passage, however, we most 
go etdll farther back in the world's literature. It is found in 
Plato. 

Cicero, of course, followed Plato in the use of this remark- 
able metaphor, his whole treatise being only an adaptation 
of Plato's work on the same subject ; but which of the 
two authors, Latin or Greek, Shake-speaie himself followed, 
it is impossible, perhaps, to determiua Mr. Enight, in- 
deed, strongly favors the claim In behalf of Plato, for he 
finds the lines in Shake-speaie, as he saya, " more deeply 
imbued with the Platonic philosophy than the passage in 
Cicero." 

It is especially significant to find the conception of a social 
state, in which citizens are likened to " consenting " chords, 
or heart-strings, in both our authors. 

Neither Plato nor St. Augustine had been translated into 
English at the time the play was written. 
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Q-BSDXSSCK TO BCLXBS 

From Shal»*peara From Bacon 

" Canterbury. Therefore doth " The thiid platform [model] ia 

heaven divide the goremmeDt of Qod hinueU 

The state of nun in dlTene fosc- over Uie world, whereof lawful 

tione, mouarchiea m a ihodow. ... So, 

Setting endeavor in continual mo- we eeei there be platforms of mon- 

tion ; aichiee, both in nature, and above 

To which is fixed, as an aim or natare ; even from the monarch of 

batt, heaven and earth to the king, if 

Obedience ; for so work the honej- yoa will, in a bive of bees." — 



Sjpt«eh on Ote PottaaU (1608). 
Creattuea that \j a rale of nature 

teach 
^e aot of Older to s peopled 

kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of 

Henry F., i. S (1600). 

This is a Tariatioa of the theme treated of in the poral- 
leliam last cited. Instead of comparing the differences of 
character and equipment among citizens of an ideal state 
of society with chorda, in music, both authors are now em- 
phasizing obedience to a ruler as a means of secunng social 
harmony. Bacon says that moDarchies are established in 
the very nature of things, not only in human affairs, but also 
both above and below the hamaQ,from Ood in heaven to the 
king in a hive of bees. This is likewise the exact statement 
in Shake-epeare, including the same illustration from bees and 
the common error that bees have kii^a. Dr. K. A. Abbott 
makes the following comment on this parallelism : 

" No other passage that I know of expresaea that mnltiplieitj in 
unity, that identity of object amid divereitj of agents and means, 
which was to characterize Bacon's ideal English uatioa, ao aptly 
oa the well-known extract from the council scene in ' Henry V.' " 
— IntrodvdioB to Baeon't Suajfs. 
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In ' Troilus and Ciessida,' printed for the first time in the 
year following that in which the Foetnati speech was de- 
livered, and therefoie Buggestive of a commoD study of the 
sabject in prose and verse, the providence that governs a 
state, or (as expressed in ' Henry V.*) the instinct of obedience 
to a ruler, is pronoouced a mystery. Bacon also pronounces 
it a mystery : 

117 

HBBBDITABT HOKABOBS 

Fr<m Shake-tptart From Bacon 

" Tlwre ia a myateiy, irith whom <• And it is not without a mjs- 

reUtion tety that the first king that waa 

Dont never meddle, in the soul of inatitnted hj Qod was trsnsUtad 

atate, &om a ehepherd. . . . Allegiance 

Which hath an <^>eiatioii more of subjects to heieditaT; monorchs 

divine ... is the work of the law of 

Thm breath, or pen, can give ex- natnn." — Speech on the PoatnaA 

pieaaoTa to." — IVmIm and (1608). 

Crenida, iij. Z (1609J. 

The identity of thot^ht on this subject between the two 
authors runs even into minor details; 

I. Shake-speare says, referring to the mystery of govern- 
ment, that " relation durst never meddle " with it. Bacon 
also says (' Advancement of Learning,' Book n.) that " govern- 
ments are deemed secret, in both the respects in which things 
are deemed secret ; for some things are secret because they 
are hard to know, and some because they are not fit to 
ntter." 

II. Shake-speare says that the soul of state, in the dif- 
ferent functions into which government is divided, is in 
" continual motion ; " Bacon defines the soul itself as con- 
tinual motion. 

The speech on the Postnali was delivered, as we have 
said, in 1608, but not printed until 1641, or twenty-five 
years after the death of William Shakspere of Stratford. 
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IIB 
COUNTBT FBUIT8 

From ShaJu^ptart FtvM Baam 

" Connti; handa teach forth " Now, beeaiue I am in the coon- 
milk, cream, frnita, or what they by, I will und fOD some of my 
hare ; and manj nations (we have conntij frnita, which with me ate 
heard) that had not gums and in- good meditationa." — LetUr la 
cense, obtained their request with ViUitn (1616). 
& leftvened cake. It waa no &nlt 
to approach their Ooda hj what 
they could." — EpittU zWtcotorjr 
to the Folio (1623). 

The oiiginal of these pass^es maj be fonnd in tihe Dedi- 
cation to Emperor Titus of Pliny's ' Katural History,' 
translated into English in 1601 : 

"Tha gods nyect not the humble ptayeis of poor country peo^ 
ants, yea, and of many nations who offet nothing bat milk onto 
tiiem ; and each as have no incense find grace and &vot many 
times with tha oblation of a plain cake, made only of meal and 
salt ; and nevet was any man blamed yet for his devotion to the 
gods, so be ofiJated aooording to his abihty, were the things never 
so nmple." 

119 

T13LB8 or TBB MIITD 

" From the tables " Table* of the mind diffet horn 

Of my memoty, 1 11 wipe away all common tables', . . . yon will 

sBws of books, scaicel; wipe out the fotmet 

AH trivial fond conceits records nnlesa yon shall have in- 

Tbat ever yooth, ot else oheervaace scribed the new." — Redargutio 

noted, Philotqphiartim (date nnkuown). 
And thy Temembtanoe all alone 
fib'll ait." 

Hanil^ I D (1603). 

In the second edition of ' Hamlet ' the above passage was 
revised, thus : 

" From the table of my memory 
111 wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All sawB of books, all forms, all pressures past. 
That yoath and observation copied there) 
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And thf commandment all alone ahall lire 
Within tike book and volame of mj brain." 1604. 

Hamlet says, he Trill erase all previous records from the 
table of hia memory, and remember only his fathers com- 
mandment ; Bacon shows how this can be eEFected. 
This metaphor was a favorite one with .^schylus. 



Frtm Shake-^ttare F^om Bacon 

" So doth the greater gloiy dim " So we see when two lights do 

the leas ; meet, the greater doth darken and 

A Bobetitnte Bhines brightly as a drown the leea. And when t, 

king, smaller river rons into a greater, 

Until aking be bj, and then hia state it loseth both the name and 

Empties itself, as doth an inland stream." — Diteovrte on Unitm of 

brook, ike KingdtoM (1603). 
Lito the main of waters." 
Mtrehant of VerAce, 7. I (1600). 

For this double parallelism of light and water, used in the 
same order and in illustration of the eame idea, we are in- 
debted to Judge Holmes. 

121 

HE ACT AKD JITS TICK 

** In the coarse of justiee none of " Forasmncb as mercy and jnB- 

ne tice be the true supporters of oot 

Shonld see salration ; we do pi^ royal throne, • ■ ■ and that oox 

for mercy." subjects, where their case deserreth 

irercAanto/r(nu;«,iT.l(1600). to be relieved in conrse of equity, 

should not be abandoned and ex- 

poeed to perish under the rigor 

and extremity of the law, therefore^ 

etc." — Decree on the Pramanxre 

QuetHon, draien probably by Bacon 

(1616). 

The above quotation, as from Bacon, is taken from a royal 
decree made in 1616, wh^i Francis Bacon was Attomey-C}fln- 
end, to settle a long and bitter coDtroversy between the two 
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systems of Law and Equity. This controTeisy, arismg from 
the impossibility in those early days of providing by statute 
for all the exigencies of civil life that came before the oourte, 
bad been going on, aa we leam from an official report made 
to King James, with ever-increasing severity, since the be- 
g inriing of the reign of Henry VII. in 1485. It reached a 
crisia in 1616 that was simply intolerable, the judges at com- 
mon law indicting the judges in equity for interference with 
their jadgments. Francis Bacon stood for justice and equity ; 
Sir Edward Coke, for the statutes just as they were, without 
much regard to extenuating circumstances. The Plays reflect 
this great dispute. That Shakespeare, as wdl as Bactm, knew 
sot only the necessity at times for such interferences, but 
also the limitations of the power of a court of eqoity, as 
then understood and observed, appears as follows : 



BOmiT COTRKTS 

from Skatt^pear» From Bacon 

" There is no power iu Venice " Eqmty ia the dispenser of tib« 

Con alter a decree eetablislied." king*! conioienee, following the 

Ibid, law and jtutiee, [bnt] not alterisg 
"Lear. I Tl eee their trial fiwt theUw."' — Ibid. 

[To Edgar.'] Thon robed man of 

jastice, take thy place. 
[To Ihe Fool.] And thon, hia yoke- 

fdlow of equity, 
Bench bj his «id& 
Edgar. Let as deal jnatly." 

King Lear, ul6 (1608). 



1 Id the famoiu pusage fn ' 1 King Henry IV.' (ii. 2) — 

"An tlte Prince and Poini be not arrant eomrds, there's no eqnity tHr- 
ring" — 

tb* term equity ia oiad in tiie popnlar aeuie, at epionymanB with Juatice. 
Falrtaff is eeeking to aecQTe for the petaoae named condemnation for coward- 
icei a eaon which, if actionable, would hare clearly belonged to a court of 
law. It would hare been te pinonam, wheraaa equitable prDeednre ia, in 
ulterior efTect, always ia nm. 

" An the I^ce and Foina he not [eondenmed aa] arrant oowarda, there '■ 
no Qnatiee] stirring." 
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BBFUDIATIOIT 

From ShaJse-tptare 
" King John. Thy htind batli mai- 
defd him ; I had ^ mighty 

To wish him dead, but tbon hadst 

none to kill him. 
Hitben. Why, did ytw not pro- 

Tokemel 
K. John. It i» the cuiae of kin^ 

to be attended 
By Blares that take theii homon 

for a warrant 
To hreak within the bloody house 

of life. 
And on the vinking of anthority 
To nndentand a law, to know the 



Of dangeroiu m^eity, when pet- 

dionce it &ownB 
Hore upon hntnor than advia'd 

respect. 
Hvb. Here is yoor hand and seal 

for what I did. 



OF 1.0BNT8 

JVom BaciM 
" These ministen, being by 
nature cniel, and knowing well 
enoDgh what they are wanted for, 
^ply themselves to this kind of 
work with wonderful diligence ; 
till for want of caution and ktmi 
over eagerness to ingratiBte them- 
selves, they at one time or another, 
(taking a nod oi an amhigaoos 
word of the piinee for a warrant) 
perpetratA some execution that is 
odious and unpopnlai. Upon 
irttich the prince, not willing to 
take envy of it upon hi nm>H 
throws them overboard." — Wi^ 
dam of the AncUnU (1609). 
' "Kings hate, when uttered, the 
very words they hare ordered to 
be nttered."— ProisM (15fl4-9e). 



K. John. But thou didst under- 
stand me by my signs. 

And didst in signs again paH^ 
with sin. 

Ont of my sight, and never see m« 

King John, ir. 2 (1823). 

We find another example of Has trait of character, as 
described by Bacon, in the Shake-speare plays: 
" Exion. Qreat king, within this coffin I present 

Thy buried fear ; herein all breathless lies 

The mightiest of thy great enemies, 

Bichard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought 
SoUr^bnle. Ezton, I thank thee not ; for thou hsst wrought 

A deed of slander with thy fttal haud 
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Upon my heftd and ^1 t.hin famous luid> 
Extort. From jour ovn month, mj lord, did I this deed. 

BolrngbtvlU' Thej love not poison that do poison need ( 
Nor do I thee ; though I did wish him dead, 
I hat« the mniderer, lore him moider 'd. 
The guilt of conscience lake thoa for thy labor, 
Bnt neither mj good word, nor ptincelT' favor. 
With Cain go wander through the shade of night, 
And never show thy head by day nor light." 

Richard U., t. 6 (1697). 

These vricked agents act, — accoiding to Shake-apeare, " on 
the winking of authority ; " according to Bacon, "on a nod or 
ambiguous word." 

134 

PBIDX 

JVom Shake^^ieart Avm Bacon 

" Let them pnll all abont mine " The highest pride lacks one 

ears; present me element of vice, hypocrisy." — De 

Death on the wheel, or at wild Augmmtis (ISSS). 

hones' heels; 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian 

That the precipitation might down 

Below the beam of sight ; yet will 

I still 
Be thos to them. 



Would you have me 

False to my nature t 

Men. His nature is too noble for 

the world. 
He would not fiatter Neptune for 

his trident, 
Or Jove for 's power to thunder." 

Coriolanui, iiL I and 8 (1623). 

The friends of Coriolanus are arging him to conceal his 
true sentiments until he shall safelj be inducted into office. 
The play is a treatise on uncorrupted and incorruptibla Pride. 
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From Shakt^eare 
"Home-keeping jonth ksre ever 

homelj vits. 
Wera't not affection citaina th^ 

tender days 
To the Bweet gUnees of thy honor'd 

I lather would entreat tbjreompaiij 

To Ke the vonden of the world 
abroad." 

Tmo Gtn&emen of Verona, i. 1 
(1623). 

"PanUiiru): [He] did reqaeat me 
to impottone yon 

To let him spend hia time no more 
at home, 

Which would be great impeach- 
ment to his Bge. 

Antonio. He 9aaiiot be a perfect 

Hot being tried and tator'd in the 
wtold." 

Bid., i. 3. 



FnttnBaeon 

" Trarel in the Tonnger Bort ia a 
part of education j in the elder, a 
poit of experience." — Euay of 
Trmel (1685). 

" In yoor travel yon ohall have 
great help to attain to knowl< 
edge." — Adeiee lo tHa Earl of 
RuOand (1C06). 



SILBHOX TTVDBB ACOCSATIOIT 

" B<g>tuta. Why dort thon wrong 



her that did ne'er wrong thee I 
When did eha croea tiiee with a 

bitter word I 
KatJuuint. Her ailenc« fionta me, 

and 1 11 be revenged." 
Taming of the Shrao, ii. 1 (1623). 



" [On being chafed with a &nlt] 
goard against a melancholy and 
Btnbbom ailenee, for this either 
tomi the fanlt wholly npon yon, 
or impeachea yonr inferior." — 
AdvancemetUo/Leaiving (I603-6> 



COtTNTIHO DT AJTOBB 



" Second Murderer. I pray thee, " A man may lliink, if ha will, 
stay awhile ; I hope thia holy bn- that a nun in anger is as wise oa 
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monr will change ', t was wont to he that hath iwid orer the tw«n^ 
hold me bat while one would tell four letter*." — Ettag of Anger 
twenty." — iiiciani ///., i. 4 (1626). 
(1697). 

1S8 

HAKmS one's aXLT CHEAP 

Fnm Sha]c*-tptar« Front Baeon 

" Being dailf awallow*)! by men's " He that is too moch in any* 

eyea, thing, ao that be giveth another 

They anifeited with honey, and occamoii of satiety, maketh himself 

began cheap." — fMtgp of Ctremong 

To loathe the taste of aweetneaa, (lfi»8). 

whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too 



Grew a companion to the common 
i Henry IV., iiL 2 (1S98). 



MIITD DBFOBHXD BT AGB 

"Ah with age his body Uglier grows, " Old age, if it could be seen, 
So his mind cankers." defornu the mind more than the 

TeTTipttt, iv. 1 (1623). body." — Da jiujtiWfi/M (1622). 

Bacon enlarges oa this sabject in his Sistoria Vitte et 
Mortis (1623) thus : 

"I remember when t was a yoang man &t FoicUen in France 
that I was reij intimate with a yoang Frenchman of great wit, bat 
somewhat talkative, who afterwards tamed oat a very eminent 
man. He ased to inveigh against the mannara of old men, and say 
that if their minds could be seen as well as their bodies, they 
would appear no less deformed ; and farther indulging his fant^, 
he ai^ed that the defects of their minds had some parallel and 
correspondence with those of the body." 

Many other writers, including Lacretins, have called atten- 
tion to this r^tionship between the mind and the body. 
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GOirCOSD AlTD DIBOOBD 

From Skalu-gptire From Bacon 

" How aball we fiod the concoid of "A diaeoid, reaolved jato & con- 

this discord t" cord, improTM the buniony." — 

Midnatimtr-Nigit^» Dream, v. 1. pTefacttoNownOrgfinvm{\.tSf)). 

awo). 

131 

IiOTE, THB FIBST OOD 

"O brawling lore I loving hate! "Love was the most aiicient of 

O Mtfthiiig ! of notiiing first all the gods, and existed before 

created." everfthing else, eicept chaos." — 

RofMO and JvHet, i. 1 (1597). Witdom o/the Aneienit (1609). 

BacoD TTote 8 chapter on Love as a god, declarit^ him to 
have been die appetite or desire of matter, or the oatuial 
motion of the atom. Accordingly, Love had no progenitor. 

" Absolutely without cause," says Bacon. 

" Cheated out of nothing," says Shake-speare. 



DUKLLnro roRBinnEiT bt thk tubxs 

Srtler Othello and AUendantt. "Touching the cenmiQ of the 

" OtMlo. What is the matter Turks of these duels: there was a 

here 1 combat of this kind performed by 

Monlano. 'Zonndal I bleed still; two persons of quality of the Tarks 

I am hnrt to the death. wherein one of them was slain, 

OAeUo. Why, bow now, ho I fcom the other party was convent«d 

whettce aiiwtb this 1 before the council of Bassaes; 

Are we tnm'd Tnrks, and to onr- the manner of the repreheneioa 

selvee do that was in these words: 'How durst 

Wliieh benven hatb forbid the yon ondertake to fight one with 

Ottomitee 1 " the other t Are there not Christians 

OA^io, ii. 3 (1622> enough to kill 1 Did jon not 

know that whether of you should 

be slain, the loss would be the 

Great Seigneoor's ? '" — Charge 

touehing Daelt (1613). 

Both authors condemned duelling, and both knew that the 
practice was forbidden among the Turks. 
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TEX WOBU>, A. STAGB 

From Shake-tpeare From Bacwi 

" All the world 'a a itage, " Uen maat kaow that in thi« 

And all the men and women theatre of man'a life it is leaerred 

merely playen. only for Ood and the angeU to ba 

They hftve theii exits and their lookers-on." — Ad-uaneement o/ 

entniic«H, Learning (1603-6). 
And one man in his time pUy« 
many parts." 
Ai Tou Lika It, ii. 7 (1623). 

The woid merely in the above gaotatioD from the plaj is 
used in its strict latin sense, merttm, vhoUy. 
On the world's stage men and women, without exceplioT), an all 

players. — Shatespeare. 
In the theatTB of man's life, none are looJters-on. — Baeon. 
134 

ELIZIB 

" How mnclianlike art thoa Hark "[It is believed] that some 
Anthony I grains of the medicine pTojecl«d 

Tet, coming from him, that great should in a few momenta of time 
medians hath turn a sea of qoicksilTer or other 

With his tinct gilded thee." material into gold." — Advance- 

Anthony and Cleopatra, i. 5 (16Z3). meni of Learning (1603-6). 

Both authors called the tioct, which was supposed by the 
alchemists to have the property of trammutiDg baae metals 
into gold, The Msdioikk. Both evidently investigated this 
curions subject, Bacon even expressing the opinion that sOver 
could be produced by artificial means more easily than gold. 
The true term tor the tinct was £lixir. 



HOROBB IiISS QARKEITTfl 

" New honors come npon him, " Qneen Elizabeth osed to say 

Like our strange garments, cletve of her inatmctiona to great officers, 

not to their monld, 'that they were like garments, 

But with the aid of nae." straight at first putting on, but did 

MoAtA, L 3(1623). by and by wear looMmou^'" — 

ApoUugmi (16S4). 
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From Shakt-tptart 
"OipbeoB* lote vu atnug with 

poet's EmewB, 
Whose golden touch could soften 

■teel and etonee, 
ll«ke tigeis tame and huge levia~ 

Vantika oaaoimded deeps to dance 

on aeods." 

Tito Gtnliemen of Verona, iii. S 

(1623). 

" Therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus diew tieea, 

stones and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard and 

fiill of lage, 
Bat music for the time doth change 
his nature." 
Merchant of Vemee, vi. (1600). 



Fh>m Bacon 

" All beaata and birds assembled, 
and forgetting theii sevetal appe- 
tites, some of prey, some of game, 
some of quarrel, stood all sociably 
tt^ther, listening unto the aiis 
and accords of [Orpheus'] harp." — 
AdvancemttU of Learning (1603--6). 

" So great was the power of hi* 
music that it moTed the woods and 
the veij slones to shift themselvee 
and take their stations about htm." 
— Wiidom of tie AnetenU (1609). 



It ia perhaps significant that Bacon took Orpbens, the 
great mostciaD whose lyre Jupiter placed among the stars, 
for bis own model He erected a statue o! him in the 
orchard at Gorhamhoiy as " Philosofht Febsonipled." 



QE8TICm.l.TI0IT 

*'I>o not saw the ait too much " It is necewaij to use a sted- 

with joui band, thus, but use fiurt countenance, not warering 

all Rentlj. ... Be not too tame with action, as in moTing the head 

neither, but let joui discretion be oi hand too much. ... It is snf- 

jouT tutor; suit the action to the flcient with leisure to use a modest 

word, the word to the action, with action," — Civil Convenation (date 

thespecial observance thatyon o'er- nnLuowa). 
step not the modeatj of nature."— 
Bantlel, iii. S (1604). 
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UKIOH 

Fnm ShaJM-tpear* FromBaeon 

" In the cap aa tmum shall he " Feark are taken dthet in a 
throw, finepovder or in aolntion." — Hit- 

Bicher than that which four aoc- torg n^Lift and IkaA (1623). 

eeoaive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn." 
HamUt, T. S (1604). 

lATge pearlA were called unwnet aod treated as daintiea 
by the Bomans. Bacon classified them among mediciueB for 
prolonging life. 

The printers of the Hamlet quartos, not kDOwing what a 
onion was, substituted onyx for it. 
13S 
OOYKKSttSST BT XIHOBS 

" Woe to that land that 's gorem'd " QoTemment of princM in mi- 
l^ a child 1 " nority ... an infinite disadvan- 

ilicAori ///, ii. 3 (1597). tagetothe tOalx." — Advanetmenl 
of Learning iimA-t). 

140 

TBUL BT Fmx 

« The fire ssren times tried this ; " Fiie shall trr every man's 

Seven times tried that judgment is work." — Promuf (1S94-96). 
That did neyer choose amiss." 
Merchmt of Fenice, ii. 9 (1600). 

141 

SASTIHAJKt 

" He gives the bastinado with hia " No man loras one the better 

tongue; for giving him the btutinBdo with 

Ont ears are cudgell'd." a little cudgel." — Advice to 

King John, ii. 1 (1623). Quten EUaOetk (1584-86). 



vmBKcnOH 
" Qucsn. Uoster doctor, tutve jou " Thongb the inhnmanitf of 
brought those drugs 1 analomia vioorum was bj Celsos 

Comdim. Here they are, madam, justlj reproved, jet, in r^aid to 
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Qnteai. I will tej tha forces 
Of these thj compounda cm Eoch 

creotoiee 4b 
We ooDnt not worth the hanging, 

bat none human. 
To ti7 the Tigor of them uid applj 
AUajments to theii &ct, and by 

them gather 
Tbdi Mveral Tiitoes and effects. 



the great nee of this obserration, 
the inquiiT needed not by him ao 
slightlj to have been relinquished 
alt(^ther>" — Advancement of 
Learning (1603-6). 

** We have also parks and endo- 
mee of all sorts of beasts and birds 
which we nee not only for view or 
lareness, but likewise for disseo- 
tions. We also try poisons and 
other raediciDes npon. Utem.' — 
New Alkmtit (1624). 



Cor. [onitfj. I do not like her. 

She doth think she has 
Strange lingering poisons ; I do 

know her spirit, 
And will not tnist one of her 

malice with 
A drag of snch damn'd natora. 

Those she has 
Will stupefy and doll the sense 

Which hist, perchance, she 'U pvTe 

on cats and dogs, 
Thai afterward np higher." 

Csmbehne, I 6 (1833). 

The practice of vivisection, and trial of drags on living 
ftiganisTna can be traced back to a veiy early period ; but 
until Harvey resorted to it in order to demonstrate the 
circoletion of the blood, knowledge of the subject was con- 
fined to a very limited circle of physiologists. It was on 
this account that Harvey has been called the Father of Vivi- 
section. And yet it seems that Bacon and Shake-speare had 
both investigated it before Harvey's experiments became 
puhUc, and were fully aware of the beneficent effects claimed 
in its behalL And they use the same expression in their 
treatment of it: 

" First, perchance, she '11 prove it on cats and dc^ 
Then afterward ap higher. " Shdke-tpeare. 

" To speak, therefore, of medicine, and to resume that we have said, 
ascending a little higher." — Bacon. 
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Harvey b^fan Mb couise of lectnrefl (titer Shakeapere'e death 
in 1616 ; and twelve yeass after the tatter's retiremeot from 
London. 

143 

BAyiBHKKHT OV WOHXV nOK CODXT 



Prmn Baton 
" Thej wonld make joa a king 
in a plB7. . . . WliatI nothing bnt 
taaks, nothing bnt irorking daja t 
Vo feasting, no mnmc, no dancing, 
no comediee, no love, no ladieat" 
— Ottla Qrayorum (iro4). 



From Shaietptart 
"King, Navarre eball be the 

wonder of the world ; 
Oar court shall be a little academe, 
Stall and contemplatirQ in living 

YoD three, Biron, Dnmaine, and 

Longaville, 
Have Bwom foi three jeesn' tenn 

to live with me, 
Hy fellow-echolua, and to keep 

theae statutes 
That are recorded in this achedole 

Biron. Give me the psper; let 

me read the same, 
And to the strict'st decrees 111 

write tn;r 0*'°^ 
[Rtadt] 'Item, that no woman 

shall come within a mile of 

my conrt.* 

' Item, if anj man be seen t« talk 
with a woman within the term of 
three yean, he shall endnre such 
pobUc shame as the rest of the 
eonit can possibly devise.'" — 
LovtU LfOor '( Loit, i. I (1698) . 



144 

COKDEIOTED FOR VIBTUBS 

"I cannot tell, good air, for "Forwbich ofthegood vorksdo 

which of hU virtnes it was, bnt he yon atone me I " — PromtM (1604- 

WBS certainly whipp'd." — Wtatti't 96). 
Talt, iv. S (1623). 
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From £haie-(pMin 
" Nothing klmoet aees miraelea 



PnmBaeot^ 



"If iniraclea b« the comnuutd 
■er nature, they appear moit ia 
Ltar, iL B (1623). adveraity." —Suay of Advert 
(163D). 

Dt. B. M. Theobald calls attention to the significant tact 
that in both of the quarto editions of ' Leai/ published in 
1608, the passage, quoted abore, reads — 

" Nothing almost seea mj wiack« 
£ut miaarj." 

The substitution in the folio of 1623 of the word miractet 
for my wraehe not only gives sense to tihe passage, but also 
brings it into harmony with Bacon's philosophical views as 
expoonded l^ him in one of his later essays. This afiFords 
additional proof to those given elsewhere that the play was 
specially revised for the folio, seven years after the reputed 
author's death, and by Francis Bacon himseU. How else 
could such a meaoiug have been extracted from the quartos \ 
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LOVX TS XYS8 



"Ten me when is fani^ [love] 

tmd, 
Or in the heart or in the head) 
How begot, how noorished I 

Beplj, replj. 
It u engender'd iu tiie e^es, with 
gadngfed." 
Menhant of Venice, iil S (1600). 



"The affediotii, no donht, da 
make the spirita more powerful 
and active ; and eepeciallf tboee 
affectiom which draw the spirits 
into the eyeai which are two — 
love and envy." — Natural Bit- 
lory (168S-S6). 

" There be none of the affeetionB 
which have been noted to fucinate 
or bewitch, but Love and Enyy ; 
. . . and thej eoroe easily into tiie 
(ye." — Euay of Envy (I62S). 
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■USIOOU) 

Ann iSftob-ipeara 
" Cheat princMT fiivoritea their fkii 

leaveaiprMil 
Bnt as the marigold at the nm'i 



ejfc" 



" Some of the andentB, and lik»- 
wi«e diverg of the modera writen 
that haTelaboied in natand magic, 
have noted a ajmpathjr between 
80 (1609). the aon, taooa, and >onu principal 
atan, and certain herba and plants. 
... It is manifest that tliere are 
some flowers that have respect to 
the ann ; ... for marigolds do 
open or spread theii leavea abroad 
when the son sbineth serene and 
fidr ; and again (in some part) 
dose them or gather them inward 
either towards night, or when tba 
■kf is orercasL" — Natural Ei»- 
loiy (1622-S5). 



"ObtroK. I know a bank where "Natural magic has the aame 

the wild thyme blows, kind of effect on men as some so- 

Where o^ps and the nodding pori&c drags, which not only loll 

violet grows, to sleep, bat also daring sleep 

Quite OTer«auopted with luadoos instil gentle and pleasing dreams." 

woodbine, — De Auffmantit (16S2). 

With sweet mnsk-roses, and with 

e^antine ; 
There sleeps Titania some time of 

then^ht, 
Lull'd in thue flowers with dances 

and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her 

enamell'd skin. 
Weed wide enongh to wrap a fiuij 

And with the jniee <tf this 111 
streak her ejres. 
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knA nukfi hw inll of lutofiil fui* 

Midtmat^NigklU Dream, 0. 1 

(1600). 
"Pvdt. If we ahadowa hayt of- 

Thiuk bat this, and all ia mended, 
That ;oa have bat slnmber'd hen, 
While these Tiaioiu did appear. 
And this weak and idle theme 
No more yielding than a diaun." 
Ibid., V. 1. 

<A Midsnmmer-Niglit's Dream' is a pla7 founded on 
lutnnl mi^ic, vith Oberon and Pack, or Eobis Goodfellow, 
as prominent dramatis persoiUB. These names and the char- 
act^B they repiesent were taken from romanc«a, Trritten by 
Hugh or Huon of Bordeaux, with which Bacon was familiar. 
He refers to them in the ' Advancement of Learning ' when 
tzeaUng of nu^c : 

" Aa for that natural magio whereof sow there ia mention in 
books, containing certain cteduloua and auperatitions conceits and 
obeervationa of Sympathiaa and Antipathies, and hidden proprietiea 
[piopertieH], and some frivolons ezperimenta, stnnge rather by 
disgnieement than in themaelvea, it ia aa far differiDg in truth of 
natoie from such a knowledge as we require, aa the story of King 
Arthnr of Britain, or Hugh of Bordeaux, differs from Ceesat's Gom- 
mentariea."— Am>£u. (160S). 

The play illustrates precisely such effects of magic as 
Bacon describes, sympathy and antipathy at the will of 
magicians. Lysander and Hermia, for instance, are intro- 
duced to us in the first act as in love with each other and 
about to marry ; but while Lysander is lying asleep by the 
side of his prospective bride, Puck makes his appearance and 
lets fall into his eyes some drops of a liquid that at once 
turns his love into hat«. The same kind of enchantment 
causes him to tall in lore with Helena. That is to say, his 
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affectiona, like those of Demetrius and Titaoia, are controlled 
by the " hidden (or magical) properties " of a flower while he 
is asleep. 

14& 

mcTHOD IH XADHXSS 

Front Si^x-tptart FnmBaeo* 

"Though this be madQesa, yet "They were only taking paint 
theieia method in 't." to show a kind of method and 

HamUi, a. i {\&H). discretion in their madnen." — 
Nomm OryMvm (1608-80). 

IDO 

COVQBISQ 

"Thon hast qoaireled with a "A congfa cannot be hid>"^ 
man for eoaghing in the street." Prompt (1C94-06). 
— nonwo and JuiitI, iii. 1 (lfi99). 



" Jaqutt. I am ambitiooB for a " Oato Major would aay, that 

motley coat. wise men learned more by fools, 

Duke S. Thon ihalt bare one. than fbola hy wise men." — Apo- 

Jag. It ii my only suit. Atgmt (1.8S4). 

. . . I mnst have liberty 
Withal, as Urge a charter as iha 

To blow on whom I please ; give 

me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will 

through and through 
Cleante the fonl body of the io- 

fected world. 
If thqr will patiently receive my 

medicine." 
Ai Yott Like /(, ii. 7 (1623). 

Bacon was very fond of apotb^ms, as he was also of 
proTeri>8. He refers to them as useful productions in the 
first edition of his ' Advancement of Learning ' in 1605, and 
still more forcibly in the Latin edition of the same work 
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pablished in 1623. It is not difficult to nnderstaod why 
both apothegms and proverbs are found, credited to downs 
and fools, in Shake-speare : they illustrate Bacon's favorite 
method of imparting philosophy without contention. *In 
the reflections of Falstaff," says Mr. Hudson, " we have a clear, 
thongh brief, view of the profound philosopher underlying 
the profligate humorist and make-spoTt; for [the author] 
tiiere discovers a breadth and sharpness of observation and a 
depth of practical sagacity such as might have placed him in 
the front rank of statesmen and si^es." — ShakB8FEA£s's ^r£ 
€uid Life, ii 94. 



VlBESma TALK 

Frtm Shakt-xpeoTt From Baeon 
" 0, theae Aawb and stnrte, "Thaj ought all to be despiied, 
Imposton to true fesr, would well and ooght to serre but for win- 
become ter*!! talk bj the fineide." — Xtwqr 
A wcnnaD'BstoTy*tawi)iter'BSre." o/ProiAtoiei (1680). 
MaOtOi, iii. 4 (1S33). 



UDIOISSS FOB TBS HIND 

« Cimst thoa not miniBter to a " The particular remedisg which 

mind diseased T" leonung doth minirtei to all the 

Macbeth, T. 3 (I623). diaeaMS of the mind." — Advanee- 

Bi«ito/i«arninj, Book i. (1603-5). 

" Good lord, Madam, said I, bow 
wisely and aptly can yon speak 
and discern of physic ministered 
to the body, and consider not that 
there is the like occasion of phymc 
ministered to the mind." — Apology 
eoneeming the Earl ofEiaexlie03). 

" We know diseases of stoppings 
and soffooationi are the most don- 
geions in the body ; and it is not 
much otherwise in the mind." — 
Euag o/Priendihip (1620). 
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154 

ASDSSaS IN COUBT 

Fhm Shak^-iptare F^vm Bacon 

" Uost potent, gntTS, and reverend " I ipeftk not to simple men, bnt 

■ignion I " to prudent, gnTe, and wise peen." 

OlhtUofi. 3(1628). Speech al At Trial o/Euex(lflOl). 

On this paralleliBm Mr. Gerald Maaaej comments as 
follows: 

" Sbfkkespeara himself gives hb a hint, in his dmmatio way, that 
he was praeent at the trial of the Eari, for he has, in a well-known 
speech of Othello's, adopted the manner and almost the words with 
which Bacon opened his address on that memorable occasion." — 
7%« Secret Divma of ShaJeetpear^t SmmeU, p. 216. 



"The expense of s^rit in a waste *■ Lnst never rests satisfied with 

of shame what it has, but goes on and on, 

Is lost in action; and till action, with infinite insatiable f^petiW, 

lust panting after new trinmphs. Tigen 

Is peijnr'd, mniderons, bloody, fnit also are kept in its stalls and yoked 

of blame, to its chariot; for, as soon as it 

Savage, extreme, mde, emel, not to ceases to go on foot and comes to 

tnist ; ride in its chariot, as io celebration 

Enjoy'd no sooner but despised of its victoiy and triumph nrer 

straight; reason, then it is cmel, savage, and 

Past reason hant«d." pitiless. " — Wisdom oflhtA nciroCt 

Sonnet 12Q (1609). (1609). 

166 

PERSONAL BKA.UTY AKD VIBTITB 

" Those that she [Fortune] makes '* Neither is it almost seen that 

fur she scarce makta honest, and very beantifiil petBons are other, 

those that she makea honest she wise of great virtue." — Euagof 

makw very ill-favoredly." Beaulg (1607-13). 
Ai rou LiteIt,i.S (16X3). 



Digitized OyGOOgle 
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From Shai»^eart 



Blown ly 



167 



FrvmBaeoit 
a pipe " The nature of the i 
•ntmiMa, jealooaiea, people . . . given birth to imnon, 
and malignant whispera, and qnep- 
And of BO eaay and ao plain a stop nlooa famei, and defiunatoiy libels, 
That the blont monster with nn- and the lihft." — Wiidom nf Ae 

coonted heads, Andtni* (1600). 

The stUl-discoidaat wavering mnl- 

titade, 
Can play upon it." 

t Htnry IV., Indvelim (1600). 

Mr. Cieorge James, a ripe Bdiolar and critic of Birming- 
ham, England, calla attention to the identity of thought 
r^aidiiig the operatioua of Biimor (evidently inspired by 
Yiigil) in Bacon's Essay of ' Seditions and Troubles ' and the 
Indaction to ' 2 Henry IV.' The passages he lefers to are 
as follows: 



" Rvmor. I, irom the orient to the 

drooping west, 
WaUng the wind my pout-horse, 

still anfold 
The acts commenced on this ball 

of earth ; 
Upon m J tongne continual slanders 



ride; 
The which 



1 every language I 



" Libels and Ucentiona discouTses 
against the state, when they are 
frequent and open, and in like sort, 
false news, mnniug up and down 
to the disadvantage of the state 
and hastily embraced, are amongst 
the signs of ttonblee." — Eitay of 
Stditiont (1607-18). 



SHIP OS A LBS 8H0BS 

EnttrMarintn "In heavy storms they first 

" BeattmUn. Heigh, my hearta t lower the yards, and take in the 

cheerly, cheerly, my hearts 1 topsails, and, if necesaary, all 

yarc^ yare I late bt Ae topiaQ. the othen^ ovm catting down 
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the maats themgelTeft." — Hiitoty 

Dmon mth th« topmtut! ysK\ o/(he ITmcfi (1622). 

lower, lower ! 
Bring her to 07 tottl main court. 



Imj faei a-hold, fr-hold I m( \tr Ooe 



Off to Ma agitiu ; laj bei off." 



Bacon tells as, that when a ship is on a lee shoie, and, to 
avoid disaster, mast pat to sea again, ahe can lie within eiz 
points of the wind, provided she set her courses. Those were 
the exact orders given in the play, lest " we run ourselves 
agroond," bsts the master. 



From Shake^^tare Fnm Baton 

"He's tntlj valunt that can "Seneca aaith well, 'tliat snger 

wiselraaffer ia like rain, which braaka ittelf 

The wont that men can breathe, i^on that it falls.' The Scripton 

and make his wrongs ezhorteth na, ' to poaaeaa our sonla 

Hb ontaidM, to wear them like his in patience.' Whoaever ia out <tf 

raiment, careleaaly, patience is oat of poaaeaaion of his 

And ne'er prefer hia ii^oriea to hie eonl. Men mast not tarn bee^ 

heart, animat^ut in vtilnere ponunl [and 

To bring it into danger." leave their livw in the woond]." 

Timon ofAAent, iii. 5 (1623). —Euag 0/ Anger (1623). 

The injunction not to permit anger to strike to tiie heart 
and thus endanger life appeared in one of the latest of 
Bacon's es3a7s, first published in 1625 ; and also in a Shake- 
speare drama not heard of till seven years after the reputed 
author's death, and first puUished in 1623. 



BUSPICIOTTB FBBSOITB 

" Catar. Let me have men about " Prineee, being full of thought 
methatMe&ti and pnmo to saapiciooa, do not 
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Sleek-hwded men ind Bach as eaail^ admit to fitmiliu intei- 

sleep 0' nights. coone men that aie penpicadotu 

Tond Caasiua has a lean and han- and carious, whow miada an 

giy look ; always on the watch and never 

He thinks too nach; such men sleep." — WitdomofAt Andtntt 

are dangerouB." (1609). 
Juliai Catar, i. 2 (1623). 

Another paralleliam suggested by Mr. Jsmes, who seems 
to be jostified in prononncing it " abaolate and perfect" 



TSKSBBATIOH OF IBHEB 

Fhnt Shak&tpears fhun Bacon 

" 0, what pitf is it " The terabration of trees not 

That he bad not m bimm'd and onl7 makes them prosper better, 

dieas'd his land but it maketh also the fruit sweeter 

As we this garden. We at time of and better. The cause is, for that, 

year notwithstanding the terebration, 

Do wound the baik, the skin of thej may receive aliment snf^ient, 

our ihiit-tieeB, snd yet no more than the^ can 

Lest, being over-proad in sap and well turn and digest." — Sylva 

blood, Sglvanm, 463 (I6S2-26). 
With too mnch lichea it confonnd 
itself." 

Eichar^IL.m. 4(1697). 

Still another parallelism due to Mr. James. Bacon says 
again on the same subject: 

" It hath been practised in trees that show fiur and hear not, to 
bore a hole through the heart of the tree, and thereupon it will bear. 
Which may be, for that the tree before hath too much repletion, 
and was oppressed with its own sap." — Ibid., 428. 



A PBOPHBOT 

" King Wenry of Richmond. Come "One day when Henry the 

hither, pretty lad ; Sixth (whose innocency gave him 

If heavenly powers do aim aright holiness) was wuhing his hands 
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To iQ^ diTining thonghta, thou, at a gre&t feaat, and cast hie eje 

pretty boy, upon King Henry [the Seventh], 

Slialt prove thia conntry's bliss. then a young youth, he said, 

Thy bead Ib made to wear a princely 'This is the lad that ehall poa- 

crowD, seas quietly that that we now 

Thy looks are all replete with strive for.' " — Hittory of Benrg 

majesty; VII. (I62I). 

U ake much of him, my lords. 
For thia ia he ahall help you more 
Than yon are hurt by me." 
S Henry VU iv. 6 (1690, 1600, 

1619). 

The paasage, cited above, from the 'Third Part of King 
Hemy VL' aj^aied in the first edition of the play in 1595 ; 
also, without change in the second, 1600 ; also again without 
change in the third, in 1619, or three years after the death of 
the reputed poet at Stratford in 1616. For the folio of 1623, 
however, it was revised, undoubtedly (as our readers can 
judge) by the author himself, and then made to read as 
follows : 

" King Hemy. Come hither, England's hope ; if secret powen 
Suggest but truth to my diviuiog thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country's blias. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty. 
His bead by nature fram'd to wear a crown. 
His band to wield a aceptre ; and himself 
Likely in time to bleaa a regal throne." (1623.) 

It is noteworthy that on the titlepage of the 1619 quarto 
the play, as then published, was said to have been " newly 
corrected." The inference, therefore, is almost irresistible 
that the author was living, not only immediately before 
1619, when certain changes were elsewhere made in the 
play, but also during the interval between 1619 and 
1623, when very great changes, involving thousands of 
lines, were made in it.^ 

1 See ' Ftanda Bacon Oni Shake-tpeare,' p. llfl. 
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To poisae the subject a little farther, — the anecdote was 
taken from HolinBhed, where we find it given thus : 

" The £ul of Fembrolce took this child, being his nephew, oat of 
the cnatody of the Lady Herbert, and at his letnra btought the child 
with him to London, to King Heniy VI. ; irhom when the king had 
a good while beheld, he said to such princes as were with him : 
' Lo, Burol; this is he, to whom both we and our adversaries, leav- 
ing the possession of all things, shall hereafter give room and 
place,' " 

The historical plays of Shake-speaie cont«dn many para- 
phrases from HoUnahed and Halle. To show how closely 
the dramatist sometimes follows these old cbromcleis, we 
give one more instance, this time from * Heniy V.' : 



From Shaktr^eare From Baeon 

" There isno bar to ataj jour high- " There was a French gentleman 

ness' claim to France speaking with an English, of the 

But one, which they produced tiom law Saliqne, that women were ex- 

Fanmonnt ; eluded to inherit the crown of 

No female Bball succeed in Salicke France. The English said, ' Yee, 

hud, but that was meant of the women 

Which Salicke land the French themselves, not of such males as 

nnjnstlj glow claimed bj women.' Tbe French 

To be the realm of France, geutleman said, ' Where do you 

And Faramoant the founder of this find that glosa t ' The Englishman 

law and female bar. answered, < 1 11 tell you, sit ; look 

Yet their own writers faithfolly on the back side of the record of 

affirm tbe law Salique, and there yon 

That the land Salicke lies in Ger- shall find it endorsed ; ' meaning 

many there was no such thing at all as 

Between the floods of Sabeck and the law Salique, but that it was a 

of Elm." fiction.'*— ApoOtgmi (1624). 
Henri/ V., i. 2 (1600). 

Both of these etatementa regarding the Salic law were 
taken, almost word for word, from Holinshed'e history. Thie 
is a significant fact, for it shows that Holinshed was a com- 
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mon and prolific sooice of information lor the two andiotB in 
tiieir lespective works. We give an example of each, addi- 
tional to the above : 



" Seat Uie Lord Tieaaaicr with 
Mntet Bc^nald Bia^ uid othen 
onto the Jjcai Mayor of London, 
itqoiring a present of eiz thouBond 
marks. Whereupon the ssid Lord 
Mayor and bis brethren, with the 
commona of the city, granted a 
present of two thonaand ponnds." 
— HoUiuhid, p. 764. 
" Canterbury. In the book of Nnm- 

bers ia it writ ; 
'When the man dies, let the in- 
heritance 
Descend unto the daughter.' " 

Henry F. i 2 (1600). 
" King Henry. If we may pass, we 

will ; if we be hinder'd, 
We shall yooi tawny graimd with 

yoDi red blood 
Discolar." 

HM., m. 0. 



Front Bacon 
And thereupon he took a Gt 
send the Lord Treaa- 
orei and Maater Bray, whtmi he 
need ae cmimellor, to the Lord 
Mayor of London, requiring of the 
ei^ a preaent of six thonaand 
marks ; bat after parieye, he could 
obtain but two thooiand pounda." 
— Bacon't History of Henry Vl. 

" The Archbishop further alleged 
out of the book of Numben this 
saying : ' when a man dieth with- 
out s eon, let the inheritance de* 
Bcend to bia daughter.' " — Holva- 

" And yet wiib I not any of yoa 
to be 10 unadvised as to be the 
occonon tiiat I dye your tawny 
gronnd with yont led blood." — 
Ihid. 



164 
FLBA8 
"Second Carrier. I think this ' 
be the most vilUnona bouse in all 
London road for fleas. . . . Your 
chamber-lie breeds fleas like a 
loach." — I Henry IV., \\. 1 
(1668). 



" Fleaa breed prindpally in stnw 
or mats where there had been a 
little moisture, or the cbambei and 
bedetraw been kept dose and not 
well aired." — Sjfiva Syhnmrn 
(1628-8&). 



COKJUITCTIOIT OF FLAVBTS 

"When the planets " Greater winds are observed to 

In enl miztnie to disoider wander, blow about the time of the con- 

Wbat plagues, snd what portmls, jnnctionsof planete." — Htitory of 

what mutiny, lis Wii\dt (162S). 
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Wliat lagiiig of the aea, ahaking of 

Commotion in the winds I " 
Trwivt and Crtuida, i. 3 (1609). 



From Shtit-tpeara From Bacon 

" Bmbu. H& I who oomea here ? " As in infection and eonta(^(ai 
I think it is the ve&kneM of mine from bod; to bod; it is most cer- 

tiyea tAin. that the infection is received 

That shi^ea this mansions appori- by the bodj piwnve, but yet is by 

tion. the strength and good dispoeitios 

It comes npon me. Ait thou any- thereof lepolted and wrought out 

thing 1 before it is formed into a diaease ; 

Art thou some god, some angel, or so much the more in impressionB 

some devil, from mind to mind, or from apirit 

That mak'st my blood cold and my to spirit, the impression taketb, bat 

hair to stai« t ia enoountered and overcome by 

Sp«ak to me what than art t^ mind and spirit, which is pas- 

Ohoit. Thy evil spirit, fimtiu. aive, before it work any manifest 

Bntiu. Why oomest thoD t effect." — Sglva Sylvantm (1623- 

OhoU. To tell thee thou ahalt we S6}. 

me at Philippl. 
Brulv. Well; then I shall see 

thee again? 
GhoBl. Ay, at Fhilippi. 
Bruiu*. Why, I will see thee at 

Pfailippi then. 

[Qkoit wmitket. 
Now I have taken heart, thou 

TaniahesL" 

Jutiiu Ctuar, iv. 3 (1623). 

This story is told by Hatarcfa, as follows ; 

" He thought he hoard one come unto him and casting hia eye 
towarde the door of hia tent, he saw a wonderful strange and mon- 
■trona ahape of a body coming towards him and said never a word. 
So Bmtna boldly asked what he waa, a God or a man, and what 
cause brought him thither. The apirit anawered him, ' I am thy 
btU spirit, Brutoa, and thoa ahnlt aee me by the City of Fhilippea.' 
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BratuB being no otherwise afraid replied agun onto it--~'well, 
tbeD, I shall see thee again.' The spirit presently vaniahed airay." 

It appears dow, as Mr. Jamea very deveilj points out, 
tliat Shake-speare'a account of this apparition differs in one 
important particular from Plutarch's ; namely, it represents 
Brutus as at first affected by fear, and then, on recovery from 
the fear, immediately losing sight of his unwelcome visitor. 
That is, the ghost, being simply the creature of a disordered 
imagination, fled as soon as the mind of Brutus resumed its 
natural courage. This result is iu exact accordance with 
Bacon's definition, as given above. 

167 

WITCHES 

fVotn ISiate-^Mart From Bacim 

** Be these juggling fieods no more "Aji divers wise judges hsre 

believed , prescribed and cantioiied , men 

That palter with as in a double may not too ruhlj believe the 

eenae ; confeadouB of witches, nor yet the 

That keep the word of ^mise to evidence againat them. For the 

OUT ear, witches themselves are imagina- 

Aud break it to oui hope." tive, and believe oft-tunes they do 

MaAetk, y. 7 (1QS3). that which thej do not."— Nat- 

wnit Bittoty (162S-SD}. 

At the time when the drama of ' Macbeth ' was written, the 
crusade against witchcraft bad reached its height, the king 
himself having recently inflicted the moat terrible punish- 
ments upon a man in Scotland who was condemned for hav- 
ing raised a tempest in the North Sea and thus endangered 
the kic^s life. The drama is an admirable example of 
Bacon's method of combating popular delusions, as laid 
down in his preface to the ' Wisdom of the Anciente ' : 

" Even now, if any one wish to let new light on any subject into 
men's minds, and that without offence oi harshaesa, he must still 
go the same way [as that of the ancient poets] and call in the aid 
of umilitudes." 
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The term mMliivdvM* would include s 
drama of ' Macbeth.' 



QUAKBSLLINQ 
JVom Shake-sptare 

"Gregory. I will frown as I paM 
bj, and let them take it oa they 
list. 

Saequon. Naj, as they dare. I 
wiU bite mj thamb Bt tbem ; 
which is a disgrBM to them, if 
they bear it 

AbrxAant' Do yon bite yoni 
thnmb at ne, nil 

iSonip. I do bite my thumb, sir. 

Abr. Do yoa bite yoor thumb 
at ns, sir I 

Samp. NoiSii; I do not bite my 
thnmb at yoa, sir; bnt I bite my 
thumb, HI. 

Abr. Yon lie. 

Samp. Draw, if yon be men. 

Prince. Whet ho! yon men, yoa 

beasts, 
That qnencb the fire of yonr pemi- 

dooBiage 
With pnrple fonntaina issning from 

yonr veins." 

Romto and JrdUt, i. 1 (16B7). 
"Thon I why, thou wilt quarrel 
with a man that hath & hair more 
01 a hail less in his beatd than thon 
hast. . . . Thou ha«t quanelled 
with a man foi coughing iu the 
street, becanse he bath awakened 
tby Aag that hath lain asleep in 
the snn. Didst thou not &U oat 
with a tailor for wearing hia new 
doublet before Easter I With an- 
other, for tying bis new shoea with 
old ribbon ?" — ZMd.,iii. 1. 



OTBB TBIIXES 

^rom Bacon 

" Life is grown too cheap in these 
timee, end every petty ecom or dis- 
grace can have no other lepaiation 
[than with the sword]. Nay, so 
many men's livea are taken away 
with impunity, that the life of the 
law is almost taken away." — 
(Aarge agaxntt Duelling (1613). 

"Men have almost loat the 
true notion and understanding of 
fortitnde and valor. A man's life 
it not to be trifled with ; it is to 
be offered up and sacrificed to 
honorable services, pnblie merits, 
good causes, and uoUe adventuiet." 
— Ibid. 
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THK PKOUD HAH DKVOTmiVQ HnUZLT 



Fivm Skake-iptan 
"AehSUt. Fatiodiu, I'll speak 
vith nobody. 



From Bacon 

" ThoM that want fiieiuU to open 

thenuwlTea nnto are aumibalB of 

their own bearta." — Stiag 0/ 



TVoiluf otuf Creuida, ii. 3 (160S). 



170 



"What Bobject can give sentence 
on bia king t 



A. KONABCB SOT ACCOUNTABLB TO OTHXBS 

•' Hei niAJeety, being imperial 

and immediate under Ood, was 

not holden to render account of 

ShaU the figure of God'am^eaty, her acUona to any ." — Pnoeedingt 

Hia captain, itewacd, deputy elect, againit E$$ae (1600). 

Anointed, downed, planted many 

yeara, 
Be jodg'd by subject and infericw 
breath?" 

Sichttrd II., IT. 1 (1S87). 

On no subject were Bacon and Shake-apeare more fully 
agreed than on the divine prerogatives of a king or q^ueen. 



" Wal<Aman. Well, masten, we 
hear onr charge ; let ns go ait beie 
upon the chuch-bench till two, 
and then all to bed. 

Dogberry. Goodman Yergee, air, 
speaks a little off the matter, an 
old man, sir, and bis wita are not 
»o blunt aa, Ood help, I would de- 
aire they were; bnt^inMtb,lione8t 
as the akin between his brows. 

Verg«t. Yea, I tbank God I am 



" Quation, How long is their 
office T 

Anneer. The office of constable 
ia annual, except they be removed. 

Quettion. Of what rank or order 
of men are they F 

Antietr. They be men, as it ia 
now naed, of inferior, yea, of baae 
condition." — 7^ OJk« tf Gut- 
tUblt (1608). 
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u honest as any nun llTing that is 
an old man and no honester than 
I."— Jftidkii(fo,iu.3(uui4(1600). 

In Ma paper on Constables from which we have qnoted. 
Bacon emphasizes the fact that these officers of the law 
ought not to be aged men, one of the pointe npon which 
Shakespeare lavishes his fun. We seem to find in the play 
a clear case of instmction by example. 



FOBQITEHBSa BKRXB THAM TZNaZAUCK 

From Shakt-^tart From fioco* 

" EindosM, nobUr em than n- "In taking tevenge, a man is 

venge." bat even with hie enemy; bnt in 

Ai You Lit* It, iv. 3 (1683). passingit over, be is superior. . . . 

■' Thongh whh tiieii high wtongi I Some, when they take revenge, ate 

em etrack to the qoick, desirona the part; ahoold know 

Tet, with my nobler reoaon, 'gainst whence it cometh. Thia the mote 

my fury generona. For the delight aeemeth 

Do I take part. The mer action is tobe,noteomachindoingtbehnrt, 

In virtue titan in vengeance; they ai in making the party repent."— 

being penitent, Es*as qf Revenge (I6SG). 

The sole drift of my pnipoae doth " One who does the wrong is the 

extend aggieeeor; he who retoms it, the 

Not a frown farther. Go, release protnctoi.*'— ZM jiiif)n«n(it(102S> 

them, Ariel." 

Tempeit, v. 1 (1633). 
" Who by repentaace ie not eatds* 

fled, 
la not of heaven nor earth." 

Two Oenliemen of Verona, iv. 1 
(1823). 

Bacon's inculcation of the duty of forgiveness, which is so 
emphatically reproduced in the Shake-speare Plays, was fully 
ezempMed in his own life. Sir Toby Matthew saya of him : 
" I can truly say that I never saw in him any trace of a vin- 
dictive mind, whatever injury was done him, nor ever heard 
him atter s word to any man's disadvantage which seemed 
to proceed from personal feeling against the man." 
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AimUTIOK 

From Bacon 
" I now come to inquire into the 
eecoud way of eondeiuiag the 
spirita, natnel;, bf cold ; and it ia 
done williout aaj malignitf or nn- 
biendly qn^ty. . . . The root of 
the operation I place in nitre, as a 
thing speciallj created for tbia 
puTpoae. The priucipal aabordi- 
natee of nitre are borage, bugloaa, 
langue de hiciJ, bimiet, atiawbeny 
pl&nta, atmrbeniee, raapbeniee, 
raw encombera, raw applea, vine 
leavee. Tine boda, and violeta. 
Next to these come > . . btJin, 
green citrona, green orangea, dia- 
tilled roae- water, roaated peaia, and 
pele, red, and muak rosea. Opium 
and other atrong narcotica congeal 
the spirita and deprive them of 
motion. So much for the conden* 
sation of spirits by cold." — Hi$- 
lory of Lift and Deaik (1623). 



DKCOS 

From Siak«-»pean 
[EiOtr Friar Laterence, with a 

baikel.] 
"Friar. Now, entheaonadTKiice 

his burning eje 
The day to cheer end night'a dank 

dew to dry, 
I must up-flll this oaiei cage of 

With baleful weeds and preciooa- 
joiced flowers. 

0, mlckle ia the powerful grace 

that lies 
In herbs, plaata, atones, and their 

true qualities. 

Within the infant rind of this weak 
Poison hath leaidence and medi- 

For tbia, being smelt, with liiat 

part cbeera each part; 
Being taated, slays all aeoses with 

the heart." 

RoiMo and Juiiet, ii. 3 (1097). 
"Friar. Takethou this vial, being 

then in bed. 
And this distilled liquor drink 

thou off; 
When presently through all thy 

veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humor, for no 

pulse 
Shall keep hia native ptogreaa, but 



No warmth, no breath, ahall testify 

thoulivest; 
The rosea in thy llpa and cheeka 

■hall Me 
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To pkly uliea; tb; ejet' windows 

Like death, when he ahnta ap the 
dfty of life; 

Each pan, deprived of supple gov- 
enunent, 

Shall, stiff and itork and cold, ap- 
pear like death," 

Ibid., iv. I. 

It will be seen that Bacon made a special stndy of nar- 
cotics, and of numerous plants and fruits that are narcotic in 
their nature. He even speaks of the efficacy of such potions 
in inducing what he called " voluntary or procured trances," 
in which, precisely as in the case of Juliet in the play, the 
" senses aie suspended," and suspended too, as he says, 
" more powerfully tJian in sleep." 

Indeed, Bacon went into the subject so thoroughly, puV 
lishing the results of his researches in two difTerent books, 
the fruits of a lifetime of study, that we may well refuse to 
find the source of any part of his knowledge of it in a play. 

174 

BOLDIEBS, mOK 

From Shakt-»peare From Bacon 

" Therefore waa I created with a " This inland of Britain hath (I 

stQbboni outside, with an aspect of make no question) the best iion in 

iron, that, when I come to woo the world, that is, the best soldiers 

ladies, I fri^t tbera." in the world." — ^eech m (As 

ffenry 7., v. 2 (1623). HouMt of Conmum (1606-7). 
" To see yoa here an iron man. 
Cheering a rant of rebels with 
jonr dmm." 

affenrj jr.,iT.2(1600). 

Mr. Wigston points out this cnrions identification of 
soldiers with iron in both authors. 
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FOXFET B COHlUim Of THB SXJ, 



From ShalUfpeiw 
"JnfAony. Whatishis[E^>mpe7'a] 

itieiigth by Itud t 
Catar. Great and inoteodug; bnt 

byaea 
He is an abeolute mastei." 
AnOumy and Cleopatra, ii. S (16S3). 
"ifmoj. Tbou [Pompey] art, if 

tiiou dar'st be, the eaithlf Jove ; 
Wbala'er the ocean pales, or tkj 

inclipi, 
Ii thine, if tboa wilt ba't." 

Ibid., ii. 7. 



From Bacon 
"Pompey'a couosel ia plainly 
Uiat of Themistoclea, iot he thinks 
that whoever is master of the «aa 
ia master of the empire." — De 
Avffmtntit (162S). 

" The commaodntent of the sea 
ia an abridgmeDt or quinteuence 
of an Qnivenal monarchy." — Con- 
firmee ofPUanire (1G9S). 



Tlie empire of the sea is thus deacribed by one of the 
characteiB of the play to be equivalent to the empire of the 
world. Bacon, quoting Cicero, vho in turn had quoted 
TbemiBtocles, and applying the remark (as Shake-9peare 
does) to Pompey, adds : " Without doubt, Pompey had tired 
out Ccesar, if upon vain confidence he had not left that 
way" — thatis, if he bad not relinquished the sovereignty 
of the sea. 

The parallelism goes farther than this, as Kr. W^ton 
shows. The two authors were agreed in their conception of 
Fompey's character. Moias having advised Pompey, who 
for the moment had the triumvira, CEesar, Anthony, and 
Lepidus, in his power, to mnrder them, Pompey thus 
replies: 



POHPET'b DISSunTLATIOK 



" Ah, this thon ahonld'at have 

done, 
And not have spoke on 't. In me 

tisvilluny; . 
In thee t had been good aervice. 

Thoa moat know 



" Pompey made it liie design by 
infinite secret engines to cast the 
state bto an absolute anarchy and 
confusion, that the state might 
cast itself into his arms for neces- 
sity and protection, and so the 
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109 



T is not my profit that doea lead Boveieign power be pat upon him, 

mineHoQor; and he never wen in it." — Ad- 

Kine honor, it. Bepent that e'er tmeemtit of Learning (1603-6). 

thj tongue 
Hath ao betiay'd thine act; being 

done onknown, 
1 ahoold have fonnd it aftenruds 

well done." 
Anthong and CUopatra, ii. (1623). 

In the second edition of the ' Advancement,' the phrase 
" never seen in it " ia rendered, " apparently against his 
will and inclination." Both authors represent the Roman 
as an adept m diasimulation. 



177 

PKBSONU. TUIITT 

Fron Ska]»aptare From Bacon 

"Saa of telf-lore poesesseth all "Neither had the &me of Cicero, 

mine eye, Seneca, Pliniiu Secnndtu, borne 

And all mj soul, and all my every her age to well, if it had not been 

part; joined with some vanity in them- 

And for tbia ain then ia no remedy, selvefl ; like unto varuiah, that 

It is so grounded in my heart. makee ceilings not only shine but 

Metlunka no face so grucioiu is as last. In some penons [thin] is 

mine." not only comely, but gracunit." — 

Sonntt 63 (1609). Euagof Vmt Glory (161S). 



178 

P^IXmiQ OF TBS f A.OE 

" WLy should false painting imi- 
tate his cheek, 
And steal dead seeing of his living 



huel 
Why should poor beanty indirectly 



Roeee of shadow % " 

Smna 67 (1609). 



" As for artificial decoration [of 
the Uad], it is well worthy of the 
deficiencies which it hath; being 
neither fine enough to deceive, noi 
handsome enough to plaaae, noi 
wholesome enough to use.' — Ad- 
poncfiMnt ofLtaming (1603-6). 
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SCOTLAND AKD ENOI.U4P 



Prim Shake-ipeare 
*'Bat there's a Baying very old 

and true: 

Ifihtd you mH Fromet unn, 

Then with Scotland Jirtt begin. 
For, once the eagle England being 

in prey, 
To hei unguarded neat the weasel 

Scot 
Oomes sneaking and so bu<^ her 

princely eggs, 
Flaying the monae in aboence of 

the cat. 
To tear and havoc moie than ahe 

can eat." 

Btnry V., i. 2 (1600). 



From Bacon 
" Scotland was ever used by 
France aa a diversion of an £ng- 
k upon France." — Ob- 



PBEUATCRS DEATH OP BSSttl Y 



" Small time, bnt in that small 

moet greatly lived 
This star of England." 

Epilogue to Henry V. (1623). 
" King Henry V., too femoua to 

live long I " 

1 Henry VI., i. 1 (1623). 



" King Henry V., aa hia sncceaa 
waa wonderful, ao he wanted con- 
tinuance, being extinguished after 
ten years in the prime of bis for- 
tune." — 0&»ertMtwfw w» a LibA 
(1698). 



FREQUENT CHANGE OF BULEBB, A DISADTAHTAGS 



** Heniy the Sixth, in infant bands 
CTOwn'd king. 
Of France and England, did this 
king sncceed ; 
Whose state so many had the 



" That sentence of Scripture — 
' a nation is miserable which has 
many rulers ' — is interpreted not 
only to extend to diviuons and 
distractionB in government, but 
also to freqnent changes in snc- 
That they lost France and made cession." — /5tif. (1S02). 
his England bleed." 
Epih(ftie to Henry V. (16S3). 
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182 

DISTBIBOnOK or BICHB8 

From Skake-^eare From Bacon 

" Qloueater. Here, take this " Of great riches there is no teal 

purse ■ . . use, except it be in distributiou." 

SodistribiitionBlioaldandoexceee, — Eitay of Eielu* (1607-12). 
And each man have enough." 

Sing Lear, iv. 1 (1608). 

163 

MOT BTBBY OLODD A. STORK 

"Erray dond eng^dera not a "E^eiy vapor or fume doth 
atonn." not tnm into a ftorm." — Eitai/ of 

S Henry VI., t. 3 (1623). Seditioru and Trouble* (162&>. 

In both pasaagea, as Ur. Wigston not«3, tbe storms re- 
fened to under thia metaphor are political 



WniD-CHAKOtltO WABWICE 

"Wind-cbanging Warwick nov " It is commonlj seen that men, 
can change no more." once placed, take in with the eou- 

S Hetary F/., v. I (1623). trary faction to that by which they 
enter, thinking belike that they 
have the firat ante, and now are 
ready for a new purchase." — Etny 
qf FaetioD (1697). 

It IB very probable that Bacon had Warwick's career in 
mind when he wrote the above sentence (the firat part of it 
In 1597 and the latter part for the third edition of his Essays 
in 1625); for that was the most conspicnons instance of 
" wind-changing " that had happened down to that period in 
the history of England. He amplified the thought still more 
in the Latin edition, thus : " they have been long sure of the 
goodwill and zeal of the other faction, and so prepare them- 
aalves to gain new friends." 

The word " purchase " is used by Bacon, as it frequently 
is by Shake-Bpeare, in its strictly legal sense, of acquisition 
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by say method other than inberitance To puichase a thing 
is to pa; an equivalent for it ; and in one way or another, 
excepting in the case of an inheritance, a man pays for every- 
thing he acquires. Even a theft has its price. 



lu 



From Shakt-tpeart From Bacon 

" Hamlet. Up bom m^ cabin, "Belleropbon'a letters (produc- 

iij aesr^wn icArf d abant ni6, in iog lettea or evidence agsinst 

the dark onaell)." — Promw (1694-96). 
Oiop'd I to find out them ; had m^ 

Fingei'd their packet ; and, in fine, 

withdrev 
To mine own room again, ""Ung 

•obold, 
Mj fean fotgettitig muinen, to 

Their grand comininion ; where I 

O 1070! knaverjrl tu> exact com- 
mand,-^ 
Loided with many Mveral Borta of 

Importiag Denmark's health, and 



With, ho I auch buga and goblina 

in my life, — 
That on the auperviae, no leiaon 

bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the 

oie, 
H7 head ahonld be atrack off." 

Bamlet, V. 2 (1001). 

Belleropbon, having committed ao offence at the court at 
Argo3 and being protected from punishment there by the 
rites of hospitality, was sent away to the king of Lycia 
with a sealed letter, in which the king was requested to 
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pat the bearer to death. Such letters were theoce called 
" Bellerophon's Letteta." BacoD's entry of these worda in 
his FromuB vas made to remind him of this device in 
coitespondence for use in his writings. No other hint of a 
letter of this kind can be found in all his works, unless 
the perfect example of it in ' Hamlet ' be his. 
186 



"Palmmw. What do 70a tead, mj 

lordt 
HatnUL Words, woid*, voido. 
Pol. What ia tha m&tter, my lord t 
Ham. Between who 1 
Pol. I mean, the nutter that jtm 
read, my lord 1" 

HanUtl, u. 8 (1604). 

« This matter of tnExrjing his 

king'a daughter . . . voids him, 

I doabt not, a great deal from th« 

matter." — Cfpmbtlmt, i. 6 (16X3). 



WOBDS XSD XJlTTXR 

" Here, then, is the flnt distem- 
per of learning, when men stndj 
woids, and not matter.*' — Ad- 
tmnetment o/Learmng (1603-6). 



- Kot marblo, not the gilded mon- 
uments 

Of princes, shall outlive this pow^ 
fol rhjme; 

Bat jon shall shine mtae bright in 
theao contents 

Than nnswept stone, besmear'd 
with slnttjsh time. 

When wasteful war shall stataea 



" I most Goniea* mj denre to be 
that m; writings sbonld not oouit 
the pi'csent time, or some fev 
places, in tnch sort at might make 
tJiem either len general to persons, 
01 leee permanent in fatnre ages." 
— LeUtr to Sir Tttf MatOetB 
(1600). 



r war's 



masoiu;, 

Nor Man his sword, i 
quick fire shall bom 

The living record of your memory. 

'Gainst death and aU-oblivioos en- 
mity 
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Shall joa pace forth ; yoxa pmiae 

ehall BtiU find loom, 
E'en in the ejes of all poeteritf 
That vrear this vorld oat to the 

ending doom-" 

Sonael 66 (1609). 

No comment od Shake-apeare haa been more often or 
more approvingly quoted than ooe ot Jonson's : " he [Shake- 
speare] waa not of an age, but for all time." How exactly 
these words also describe Bacon's literaiy ambitictn, aa above 
expressed! 

188 

DrVINITX HEDOIMG A EMO 

From Skate-^art Frtm Baeon 

" There 'b aneh divinity doth wall " Qod hath implanted Bor.h a 

a king majestj in the face of a prince that 

That treaaon daresi not look on." no private man dare approach the 

fibmto, iv. 6 (1603). penon of his sovereign with a 

traitorooa intent." — SpttcA at 

Trial of Euex (1601). 



W0BD8 SOUNDIHQ, BUT BIONIFTIKQ MOTHINa 

" It ii a tale " It is nothing else bnt woids, 
Told b^ an idiot, foil of soond and which rather sound than agidty 

tray, anything." 

SigniijiDg nothing." 

Maebtlh, Y. 5 (1623). 

190 

A HCBDEBED HAK'b WOUNDS BLBEDIMe AFBISB 

" If thou delight to view thy hein- " If the bod^ of one mmdered 

ous deeds, be brought befote the mnrdeter, 

Behold tliis pattern of thy bntchei^ the wonnds wUI bleed alresh." — 



1 gentlemen, see, see I deed 

HeoTj'a wounds 
Open their congeal'd months and 

bleed afresh." 

SuAard HI., i S (1597). 



Ifcaund Hittory (16S8-26). 
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In his piDse treatment ot thia subject Bacon makes several 
points diat are not alluded to in Shake-^peare, and that must 
hare come from independent sources, thus : 

" Some do affirm that the dead body, upon the presence of the 
mordraer, hath opened the eyes ; and that there have heen auch 
like moUoDs, as well, where the party murdered hath been 
Btrangled or drowned, as where they have been killed by woonda." 

He makes the same saperstition the subject of an 
apothegm : 

"A lover met his lady in a dose chur, she thinking to go un- 
known. He came and spake to her. She asked him — ' how 
did yon know me T' He said, ' because my wounds bleed a&esh.' " 

191 

BSBELLIOM AQAIMST THE BKLLT 



From Shake-wpean 
"There was a time when all the 

body's members 
Bebell'd agunit the belly ; thus 

accused it; 
That only like a gulf it did remun 
I' the midst of the body, idle and 

inactive. 
Still capboarding the viand, never 

bearing 
Lilce labor with the rest, where the 

other instniments 
Did see and hear, devise, instruct, 

walk, feel, 
And, mutnally participate, did 



FraniBaeim 
"In this they foil into the enor 
described in the andent fable, in 
which the other parts of the body 
did suppose the stomach had been 
idle, because it neither performed 
the office of motion, as the limbs 
do, nor of sense, as the head doth ; 
but yet, notwithstanding, it is the 
stomach that digesleth and distrib- 
nteth to all the rest." — Advanvi^ 
ffl«n( of Learning {1603-6). 



Of the whole body." 

Condm\u, i. 1 (1623). 

Found in Plutarch (1579), and in Sir Philip Sidney's 
' Apology for Poetry ' (1581). ' Coriolanns ' was probably writ- 
ten sometime between 1612 and 1619 ; first printed in 1623. 



Unto the appetite and affection 
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Jk CUSNIHO DETICS 



FromBaeoa 
" There is a cunning which we 
in England call 7%e Turning of 
tJu Cat in iJu Pan ; which is, when 
that which a man uya to another, 
he lays it as if another had said 
it to him." — Smojf o^ Cumung 
(1618). 



From Shake-wpean 
"[Enter OlheUo aiid lago at adit- 

InnceJ] 
Emilia. Madanii here comes my 

loid. 

Caitio, Mil am, 1 11 take m j 
Deidtmona. Wbj, ataj, and hear 

Cat. Uadami not now; I am 

veiy ill at ease, unfit for mine 

own pmpoBBs. 
Da. Well, do jtua discretion. 

[Exit Cassia, 
lago. Ha, I like not tiitX. 
Othello. What dost thoa sajt 

logo. Nothing, my lord ; or if — 

I know not what. 
0th. Was not that Cassio parted 

frgm in J wife I 
lago. Cassio, Taj lordl Ho, 

sure, I camiot think it 
That he would steal awaj eo 

guilty-like, 
Seeing yon coming. 

01 beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster which 

doth mock 
Tlie meat it feeds on." 

OA^io, iO. 3 (1628). 

A better example of the kind of cunning which Bacon de- 
scribes cannot be foimd in all literature than the one given 
above from the play of ' Othello.' lago first incites the feel- 
ing of jealousy in his victim, and then, as if Borprised and 
grieved to discover it, utters his warning against it Mr. 
Wigaton, to whom we owe this splendid parallelism, thus 
oommentB upon it: "If we study the whole of this scens 
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/ 



^n^scre lago first b^ins woiktDg npon Othello's mind, we 

fin<^3 this exactly illustrated. This caution against jealousyi 

uUz^cred by lago, reads as if Othello, and not lago, had first 

stskxted the suhject, and places the latter in the position of a 

tnend endeavoring to disabuse a suspicious mind of jealous 



XMTT, A. DKTn. 

From Shaka-^fMrt FromBaeon 

"DevilEnvy, »y Amen." "Envy is the proper attribate 

TVoilwt and Owmia, iL 3 (1609). of the devil." — Euag of fnoy 
(1626). 

Bacon calls envy the " vilest affection and the moat de< 
praTed" Shake-speaie wrote a [day to show its effect, when 
exerted from without, even upon a mind wholly free from it. 
Daote has pictured the result : the tempter and his victim 
(Cassins and Bmtus) both being eternally cnmched between 
tiie jaws of the Devil 

194 

TALBK PRAISE 

"Aleibiada. If I Uuim well, 1 11 * "Some man are praised mnli- 
visit thee again. cioualj to their hurt." — Euag 

nmon. If I hope well. Ill never o/Praiu (1607-12). 
tee thee moie. 

Aleib. I never did thee harm. 

Tim. Tec, thoa i^k'at well of 
me. 

Aleib. Call'et thou that harm I 

Ttat. Men daily find it. Q«t thee 

Tmon o/JL(A«m, ir. 3 (16S3). 
^Ucibiades, a sycophant, had jnaised Timon " to his hurt." 



BZLr-CONTXKPT 

'_^^^»atHamtt*. Heavens, tJtat I were " Let pride go a Btep Ugher, and 
^ lord I fromoontemptof othaariwtocMt- 
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Timon. What would'at do tiian, tempt of bsI^ and it beeomea pht 

Apemaotaa? loaophf."— i)«^H$inen(u(1688). 

Afoti. E'en as Apecmuitiia doea 
now ; luts a lotd witli all my 

2Ym.' What, thyself? 
Apem. Ay." 

TwuM o/AAeru, i. 1 (1623). 

Apemantue is the " pbHoaoplier " of the play. 
196 

THX ffliJtS, A. BBOW 

Sivm Shake^ptan From Bacon 

" Thia hage stage pnsenteth nought " VelleioB, the Epicurean, nmded 
bat shows, not to have asked, why God shonld 

Whereon the stars in secret influ- have adorned the heaveiu with 
enoe comiuent." stars, as if he had been an .^dilis, 

Sonnet IS (1609). one that should hare set forth some 
magniflcent abowB or pUjB. " — Ad- 
vancement t^ Learning (1603-6). 

This singular conception of the Maker of the Universe as an 
.£dile, arrangiiig the staia aa shows, common to both authors, 
seems to have been taken from C<icero's Be Natwrd Deorum. 

The use of the word " plays " in this connection by Bacon 
is significant, as Mr. Wigston with admirable pertinency 
points out. It suggests the idea which lay deep in the minds 
of both authors and which finds frequent expression in the 
writings of both, that the world is a theatre : 

" All the world 's a stage, " Uen most know that, in this 

And all the men and women Uieatre of man's life, it is l ee ai > ed 

merely plajera." only for God and the Angels to 

At Yoa Like Jt, ii. 7 (1623). be looken-on." — AdvaaeemetU o/ 

" I hold the wotld bat as the world, Learfimg, Book iL (1603-0). 

Oratiano; 
A stage where ereij man most play 

Mercluaa o/ Vmice, i. 1 (1600). 
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« Life 'b bat & walking ahadow, a "If your Mftjeetj do at any tiiae 

poor player think it £t for your aSaire to em- 

Thatetnita and beta his honr upon ploy me i^ain publicly upon the 

the stage, atage." — Manorandvm of Aeeeu 

And then is heard no mote." lo King Jama (1622). 
JfoetoA, V. 6 (16S3}. 

This paraJleliBiii nms even into & miDOr detail, thus: 



CBTTHO AT BIB^ 



" When we are bom, wb cry that we 

are come 
To tbii gieat atage (^ fools." 



FromBaeon 
" i£ea are sent headlong into this 
wretched theatre, where, being ar- 
rived, their fint language ia that 
King Ltar, iv. 6 (1606). oi maanang,' ~ PotlhvMotu Euof 
qfJDtalh. 



COMTLICr or FA88IOH8 

" Ormio. A. hndegtoam lay yon ? " The beat doctoTs of thia knowl- 

'Tia a gnxnn indeed, edge are the poeta, where we may 

A gnunbling groom, and that a find painted and directed to tho 



girl shall find. 
TVonto. Curater than ahe ? Why, 

tisimpoemble. 
GWnto. Why, ahe'a a devfl, a 

devil, a Tory deril. 
Tranio. Why, ahe'e a devil, a 

devil, the devil's dam. 

Kathariaa. Come, coma, you fro- 

ward and anahle worms I 
My mind hatli been as big aa one 

of yonra, 
Uy he«t as great, my reaaon haply 

more. 
To bandy word for word and &own 

for frown; 
But now I see oni Iodms are but 



life, how affections [passions] ai 
be atirred up and kindled; how 
atill'd and laid asleep ; . . . how to 
set affection against affection, and 
by the help of one to master and re- 
claim the other." — Di Auffmentit 
(1622). 
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Out strength u weak, oar weak- 

neu past compan ; 
Then Tail joat atouuu^ for it ia 

no boot, 
And place jonr hands below your 

hoBbacd'a foot 

SorUiuia. Novgothywajs; thoa 

haat tamed a ourst (biew. 
Luetntio. 'Tiaa wonder; bjyooT 

leave, ahe will be tamed ao." 
TamiagofUn Shrev,v. S (1623). 

Probably theie \b no more conspicuons instance in histoiy 
or fiction than the one we find in the ' Taming of the Shrew,' 
where two persons, each of violent temper and determined 
will, meet in conflict with the result Bacon describes. And 
this, too, as Bacon says it ought to be, the work of a poet I 

199 



Fnm SiaJet^tare From Baeon 

"TitBf are aa aick that surfeit "Uediocria fima." — Motto of 

witli too mach aa thejr that starve Nicholas Bacon, faiher of Francu. 

with nothing. " Media tulitu itvr." — Letltr to 

"It is no mean happiness, there- King iamu (1618). 

fom, to be seated in the mean." — 

Mtrehant of Ventee, L S (1600). 

" Be moderate, be moderate." 

Troaiu and Cremda,iv.4 (1609). 

" Be moderate, allay thy ecstasy." 
MerehaiU of Vmc«, iii. S (1600). 

" Langh modentely." 

Lav^t Labor'i Lost, L 1 (1698). 

" Love moderately." 

RotMo and Jviiel, u. 7 (lS9g). 

The motto on the Bacon coat-of-arms (Nicholas Bacon) 
wss medioeria firma, — safety is intiiemean. It can be read 
to-day over the door of an ancient building connected with 
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Bacon's Tesidence in Gorhambory Park. Nicholas Bacon 
died in 1579. 



U.OaHIXO PABBOTB 

fVom Siob-^prare JVom Bacon 

'*Luigh like parroti at a bag- "You shall have panotB that will 

pipar." not only imitate voice*, but l&ngh- 

Merekaut of Venioe, i. 1 (1000). ing." — Sybm Sgleanu* Cl62S-2S> 



Pointed out \tj Mr. Wigston. 



BLANDRR 

" [Slaitder], a ciow that Bleu." " Fame hath iwift wing^ ape- 

Sonntt 70 (1609). cially that whioh hath black featb- 
en." — Letter lo Sir Qaorgt 
VUSen (1618). 

S» 

mPSBMIONB Dt ICX 

•' Tbia weak impnH of love is oa a " High treaaon i> not written in 

figara ice, that when the body relenteth, 

Trench'd in ice, wbicit with an the impresaion goeth away," — 

hour'a heat Charge of Owen (1618). 

Diaaolvea to water and dotJi loM 
hia form." 
TiBo Qentlemm of Ytrona, uu i 
(1633). 

Tiaa fine parallelism is also due to Mr. Wigston, who in 
this importaiit field has no auperior. 



ABOUt, A TKHPOSABT HADtrBSS 

*• Ira Juror hrevii art." "Irafitror brevit," — Charge on 

Timon of Atheru, L S (1683). Opening of the Court of (ft* Yergt 
(cwM 161 i). 
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WUKSL OT rOBTUNK 

FroM Shaka-tptare Fnm Bacon 

"The [death] of mftjeatj ... is a "Thii wheel (death of Queen 

nuBBy wheel." Elizabeth) is tamed lound." — 

HaaM, ill 3 (1604). LttUr to Kta^ (1603). 

CoL H. L. Moore calla attention to Bacon's definitioa of 
wheel, given in one of his letters to YillieiB, as a revolution in 
public sentiment : " Opinion is a maater wheel" Cicero uses 
it in the same sense. 

fl06 

MKD T&AXSKD LIKE i. BOBSS 

" 8o u my hone, Octaviua ; " Diogenes' opinion is to be •£• 

It ia a creatine that I teach to fight, oepted who commended them . . . 

To wind, to atop, to run directly which coold give unto the mind 

on, (aa ia used in horaemanahip), the 

Hia corporal motion goveru'd by aborteat atop or turn." — Advanco- 

my ^irit." ntnt ofLtaming (1603~S)> 
JvUm Ccetar, iv. 1 (1623). 

In the play Anthony compares Lepidus with his horse, 
hotb being creatures he can turn or stop at will. Bacon para- 
phrases a Qreek passage (not then translated into English) 
from Diogenes, in which we find the aame comparison of a 
man's mind with a horse under control of a master. 



KCSIC, LOVX, AHD FI.OWEBS 

"If mnaie be the food of love, play "The breath of flowen • • . 

on; comes and goes lifae the warbling 

Give me excels of it, that, surfeit- of mnaic." — Snag of Oardtnt 

ing, (1620). 

The appetite may aicken, and so " The falling bom a discord to a 

die, eonooTd in mna)oiasweet.''>-jSjrfiia 

That atrain again I it had a dying Sybwuni (1632-30). 

iall ; " la not the precept of a mon- 
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O, it come o'er mj ear Uk« the dan, to foil bom a discord to a 
sweet aoath, concord, alike true in affection t " — 

That breathes apon a bank of Advaaeenunl of Learning {yW^-d), 
violetB, 

Stealing and giving odor. Enough, 
no more; 

*Tii not BO Bweet now aa it waa 

TKdfa Nig/a, i. 1 (1623). 

The reader will take note that the passage from Shake- 
speare contains three very. recondite conceptions; namely, 
the character of a particular trope in music, the com- 
parison of musical sounds with tragramse of fiowera, and 
the effect of music itaelf upon the heart These are oil 
in Bacon. 

20Y 



From Shatt-^Mon 
"IiDndalus; in^ poor son, Icami; 
Thf father, Minoe, that denied om 

contse; 
Ibj brother Edward, the stin that 

aaar'd hia wings ; 
And thon, the envions gnU that 
Bwallow'd him." 

5 Senrf F7, v. 6 (1096), 



FivmBacon 
"This Dadatut waa peneented 
with great aereri^ and diligence 
and inqniaitioii bjr Minoi ; yet he 
alwajB found meana of eacape and 
places of refuge. Laat of all, be 
taught his son leanu how to fljr ; 
who, beii^ a novice and ostenta- 
tious of bis art, fell Irom the sky 
into the wator." — Wisdom of tA« 
AiteitnU (1009). 



It will be noticed that of the fire persons mentioned 
with their types in a single sentence by Shake-speare, 
King Henry (Dsedalus), Prince Edward (IcaruB)^ Duke of 
York (Minos), £ing Edward (the Sun) and the Duke of 
Qloucester (the Sea), the types of all of them are mentioned 
or aUuded to by Bacon, also in a single sentence. 
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OBPBXtra AND THK THBACIAlf WOHBH 
From Shake^eare From Bacon 

** The riot of the tipej Bacchanals, " At last, certAia Thncian 
Tearii^ the Thraciau anger in their women, nnder the etiniulatioa 
rage." of Bacchus, eama where he waa, 

A Midtummtt-Night't Drtam, v. ... while Orpheua himself wag 
I (1600). torn to piecea b; them in their 

taij." — WUdom of tkt AneUnlt 
(1609). 



LXAGUE or BOOT AND SOUL 

"Your face, mj thane, ia OB a book "The league of sonl and body 

where men conaiata in diacloaing the one the 

Ua; read atrni^ mattera. To be- other, and the working the one 

guile the time, upon the other. . . . And wall ii 

Look like the time; bear welcome this known to a number of cun- 

in jour eye, ning and astute persona, whose 

Your hand, joai tongae; look ejes dwell upon the &ceB and 

like the innocent flower, geatures of man, and make their 

But be the serpent under 't." own advantage of it, as being 

Madieth, i. S (1823). moat part of their ability and 

"There's languaite in her eye, her wisdom." — Advancetnento/Leanf 

cheek, her lip, tn^ (lflOa-6). 
Nay, her foot apeaks." 

TVcnItu and Creuida, iv, 5 
(1609). 

BacoD made a apecial study of physii^oniy, aa had also, 

it IB evident, the aathor of the Shake-epeaie plays. 



rSAB IB IQHOBLB 

" Let pale-fac'd feai keep with the "Fear ia a mark of ignoble 

mean-bora man, minds."— Pfvmtu (1694-M). 

And find no harbor ina royal heart" 

aKitiff Htnry VI., iii, 1 (1623). 

" True nobil itj is exempt from fear." 

Ibui., It. 1 (1623). 
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CONSTANCT 

From Shake-ipeare From Bacon 

" Even to vice " Even vioea derive a grace 

They aie not constant but are &om constancj." — De AugmeniU 

changing nill (1628). 

One vice, bnt of a minute old, foi 



Not Iialf 80 old oa that." 

Cgnb^ne, u. 6 ( 



EOTPTUH DABKVCSS 

" There is no darkness, bnt ig- " This vaa done wiOi an oath or 

norance, in which thou art mora vow of secrecy, which is like the 

puzzled than the Egyptians in X^ptian darkness." — Charift 

their tog." ~ Twelfth Nigil, iv. 3 againti the Counteu of Somertel 

(1623). (1616). 



THKaSOBICU. BEHATIOB 

" His general behavior vain, ridio- " He ■wrm of an insolent thrasoni- 
ulous and thrasonical." cal dispodtion." — Charge againtl 

Love's Labor'* Lot, v. 1 (1698). Somertel (1616). 



TORTDKE-TEIXIKa TRICKS 

"We are simple vre; we know " My Lord of Somerset^ yon 
not what ia brought to pass nndar used him as fortnne-tellen do 
the color of fortun&telling." — poor people in the country, hold 
jWerry Wivei of Windior, iv. 8 them in a tale while they steal 
(1602). their puree." — Charge agaifot 

Somertel (1616). 

Bacon gives one kind of trick that was practiaed " under 
the color or profesBion of fortune-telling." 
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POISON rS SADCEa 

From Shate-tptare From Bacon 

" Timon. Wonld poison were "The poison of gieat spidera and 

obedient and knew nij mind, of the Tenomoos fly cantharidee 

ApeTnanivt. Where woold'at thou was fit for pig'i lauce, or puv 

send it ) tridge sance, because it leaembles 

TVmon. To sance thy diahea." pepper." — Charge agairut Ikt 

Timon o/AUieni, iv. 3 (1623). CowUm itf Somentt (1616). 

The drama of ' Timoa of Athens ' was not known to the 
world until it made its appearance in the first Shake-speare 
folio of 1623. The trial of the Earl and Countess of Somer- 
set on the charge of murder h^ poison, the most famous one 
in the annals of England, took place in 1616. Bacon as 
State's Attorney conducted the prosecution. The poison 
had been administered to the victim in sauces. This trial 
was subsec[uent to tiie death of the reputed poet 



TO WALK IHTISIBLB 

" We have the receipt of fem- " The wita of these d^s ate too 
teed[ we walk inTisible." — 1 mach refined, and practice too 
Benry IV., ii. 1 (ll^)- much in use, for aaj man to walk 

invisible." — Obiervattotu on a 

Libel (1592). 

217 

WALKnfQ WOODS 

'* Siward. What wood is this be- " The greater naviee look like 

fore nst walking woods." — Metrical Tran^ 

iftnieilh. The wood of Bimam. lotion of Pialm 104 (1634). 

Malcoltn. Let every soldier hew 
him down a bough. 

And bear 't before him. 



Meutttger, Qracious my lord, 
I should report that which I say I 



But know not how to do It 
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MiuAeA. W«U, ait, ta.j. 

MtM, Aa I did stand m^ watch 

upon the hill 
I look'd toward Siraam, and anon, 

methonght. 
The wood began to more." 

Macbtlh, T. 4, 6 (1823). 

Concerning Bacon's metrical translation of the psalm, made 
(as Mr. Spedding says} " during a fit of sickness," we quote : 

"The heroic conplet could hardly do its woric better in the 
hande of Dryden. The truth is, Bacon was not withont the ' fine 
phreusy ' of the poet ; biit the world into which it transported 
him was one which, while it promised visions more glorious than 
any poet could imagine, promised them upon the express condition 
that fiction should be utterly prohibited and excluded. Had it 
taken the ordinary diiectioii, I haye little doubt that it would 
hare carried him to a place among the great poets ; but it was the 
study of bis life to refrain his imagination and keep it within the 
modesty of truth, aspiring no higher." — SPKonnia'a Workt of 
F. Bacon (Boston), xit. 113. 

On this we beg to make four points in reply : 

1. The exclusion of imaginative works was not essential 
to Bacon's success as a philosopher. Goethe's career is a 
sufficient answer to Mr. Spedding on this point, 

2. If it were Bacon's reputation only that would have 
been injured by such works and thereby the success of his 
philosophy imperilled, nothing was required but concealment 
of authorship. 

3. Poetic instincts of a high order cannot be suppressed. 
And Bacon himself says that they ought not to be suppressed, 
even for philosophical purposes, for only by yielding to them 
and making use of them can the nature and power of the 
human passions, one with another, be displayed. (See ' Ad- 
vancement of Learning,' Book II.) 

4. As a matter of fact in Bacon's case, imaginative works 
were not excluded. The ' New Atlantis ' is wholly imaginar 
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tire, a work of the same kind as Hato'a 'Bepoblic,' St 
Augustiiie'a De Civitate Dei, and More's ' Utopia.' 

318 
TmZ, OCR IKTKSPBXTEB 

Frtm Shake-tpean From Bacon 

" So OUT viitnu " The timea themBelrea inter- 
Iab in the intenpretatkni of tba prat our deeds. " — IM Augmolii 
tdmea." (1822). 

Coriobuua, iv. 7 (1633). 

SIS 

THX ITOBLD, A PBISOX 

" OmMmridTM. Prieon, m^ loid? 

BamUu D«omuk 'a a priioii. 

SoMncranta. Then ia the world 
one. 

BatnUt. A goodly one, in which 
there are many eonfinee, wards, 
and daBgeoni, Denmark Imng 
one of the wont." — flaml«t, iL S 
(1623). 



"The world ia a pdfOD, if 1 
maj not approach hie toajestf ." — 
Later to Bucidnglum (1621). 



PBXTEMCE OF WISDOM 



" There are a tort of men whose 

Do cream and mantle like a stand- 
ing pond, 

And do a wilful etUlneai entertain, 

Widi purpoae to be dresa'd in «n 
opinion 

Of wiadom, gravity, profound con- 

Ab who ihonld aaj, I am Sir 

Oracle, 
Ai>d, when I opa my lips, let no 

d(^ bark. 
! my Antonio, I do know of these 
That therefore are reputed wise 
For saying nothing." 

Merelanl of Viwix, i. 1 (1600). 



" Some help themselves with 
countenance and gesture, and an 
wise by rigns, as Cicero saith of 
Fiso, that ^riien he answered hint, 
he fetched one of his hrowi np to 
his forehead, and bent the other 
down to his chin. . . . Some are 
80 close and reserved as they will 
not show their wares but by a 
dark Ught, and aeem always to 
keep lack Mmewhat." — Bttajf^ 
Setming Wilt (1607-13). 
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THE WISE HAN AITO THE FOOL 

From Shak»fptare From Bacon 

"The fool doth think he is wiee, "If yon are wise, yon are & fool; 
but the vise mankuoweluineelf to if 700 are a fool, you are wise." — ■ 
be a fool."— -4» Yoa Like It, v. Dt Auj»i«i(« (1622). 
1 (1623). 

222 

THE COFTEB OF DA&IT7B 

" Hei uhee, in an nm moie pre- " What estimation he had Isam- 

ciona ing in doth appear ... in the 

Than the rich-jewell'd coffer of jni^ment he g&re tonching that 

Darius." ptecions cahinet of Darine, which 

1 Emry VI., i. 6 (1623). was fonnd among his jewels." — 

Advancatunt o/Xtuminy (1603-6). 



DDBATIOK OF A WONDKB 

" Gloaeetter. That would be tea "I thought good to step aside 
dajs' wonder at the least for nine days, which is the du- 

Clarenee. That's a day longer ranee of a wonder." — LttUr to 
than a wonder lasts." Lord Keeper (1A9Q). 

3 Btmr9 VI., iiL 2 (1S06). 
" I was seven of the nine days ont 
of the wonder before yon came." 
— A» Yoa Lfts /(, iii. 8 (1623). 



AIT ACTOR FOROETTISO HIS FABT 

" As an imperfect actor on the stsge, " They wonld make yon a king 

Who with his fear is pnt be«de his in. a play, who, when one wonld 

part" think he etaudeth in great majesty 



a 23 (1600). and felicity, is troubled to say his 
part." — Oetla Grayorum (1994). 



AFFKCTATION8 OF TRAVEL 

" Look yon lisp and wear strange ■' Let his travel appear rather in 

snits, ... or I will scarce think his disconnetban in his appaiel or 

yon have swam in a gondola." — gesture." — ^way 0/ TVand (16S6). 
Ai Vott Like It, iv. 1 (1623). 
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: MOirar 

^TQUI Docon 
" It is ^ainat natnte for moB^ 
to beget monsf."— fuay «/ 
£ly^ocl:. I cannot t«tl ; I make it Umrj/ (ISSfi). 
breed as fast 



From 8 
" Antafoo. b font gidd and ajlver 



Antomo. When did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of hit 
friend t " 
Jlfcrdiimf of Venice, i. 3 (1600). 



TS AKOES Qknn mfx 



"In allrefrainingaof anget.itia 
the beet remedy to gain time, and 
to make a man's self believe that 
the opportanity of hia revenge ie 
not jet come ; bnt that he foreseee 
a time for it, and ao to still faimaelf 
in the mean time and leaerve it"— 
Ettay of Anger {\K3»i). 



"BamUt. And thnafaedieStAndao 

I am revenged. 
No, not so ; he took my father 

sleeping, hia mns biimfdl ; 
And hoT his eool otood to the state 

of heaven, 
Who knows, save the immortal 

poweiB? 
And shall I kill bim now, 
When be is purging of his aonl. 
Making bis way to heaven ! This 

is a beneRt, 
And not revenge ; no, get thee up 

again; 
When he's at game, ewearing, 

taking bis carouse, drinking, 

drank. 
Or in the incestnoos pleamre of 

Or at Bome act that bath no relish 
Of salvation in 't, then trip him, 
That his heels may kick at heaven, 
And fall ta low as hell." 

Hamiet, iii. 3 (1603). 

The commeDtatOTs can make nothing of this epeech o{ 
Hamlet's. Dt. Johnson thought it " too horrible to be read 
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or to be uttered." Caldecott and Wordsworth woadered 
" whether or not Shakespeare gave a faithful picture of human 
nature " in it 1 



BXFDaKA.KO£ TO DXiI> BODIBS 



fhjM Skahe-*pear€ 

" How ! a page 1 
Or dead or Bleeping oa him I But 

dead ntber ; 
Xbr nature doth alitor to make luB 

bed 
tnUi the defunct, or deep upon 
tiw dead." 

CV»Mme, iv. 2 (16SS). 



i^roin Bacon 
" Generally, that which is dead 
or eorrnpted or ezcerned bath an- 
tipathy with the same thii^ whtn 
it is alive and when It is aonnd ; 
as a carcass of man is most infec- 
tions and odions to man." — Nat- 
uraZ Eiilory (1622-SG). 



TICS I> OARB or TIRTCE 

" There is no vice so simple but " Evil approacheth to good, 
assumes sometimea tor cuncealmeDt, some- 

Some mark of virtue on his out- times for protection. Sohjpocris; 
ward parts." draweth near to religion for covert 

Merehata of Venice, iii. 2 (IflOO). and hiding itself ; vice larks in 
the neighborhood of virtae; and 
sanctoat^-men, which were wnn- 
numly inordinate men and male- 
factors, were wont to be nearest to 
priests and prelates and holjmen." 
—Colon iff Good and EvO, vii, 
(ie97). 



KNOTS IM TBEX8 



" As knots, bj the conflux of meet- 
ing sap. 
Infect the sound pine." 

TroSiu and Cremda, i. 3 (1609). 



" The; have some cloMnese and 
hardness in their stalk, whidi bin- 
dereth the sap from going np, until 
it hath gathered into a knot." — 
Sflva Sytvanm (1623-26). 
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ASIOH AMOKO DOLFBIXB 

From Shakt-iptart From Baeon 

" Like Aiion on the Dolphin's « A nun ahonld be an Oipheru 
hack." in the woods, bnt among dolphins 

T^o^ftklfiglU, mieaS). an Aiiaa." — AdTKmemml of 
Learning (1603-S). 



KX01S IN OABDSHS 

" Th; cnriotw-biotted garden." " Aa for the making of knots or 

Lovt'i Labor's Lett, i. 1 (16&8). fignra with direis colomd earths, 
that they may lie nndet the win- 
dowa of the bonse, cm that side 
which the garden stands, thej be 
bnt toTs." — Euag of Oantow 
(16S5). 



UPOfltHUIUTIOin 

" This is th' impoathume of much " He that tnmeth the hamoc or 

wealth and peace, nuketh the wound bleed inwards 

That inward breaks, and shows no endangereth malign nlceia and 

cause withont pentieioos impoathumatioQS." — 

Why the man dies." Euag of SeditionM (1607-12). 
HamUt, iv. 4 (1604). 

Mr. B«7iiolds, in his scholarly edition of Bacon's Sssays, 
notes how frequently Bacon uses this patholc^cal simile, 
also introduced into Shakespeare. For instance, in addition 
to the passage quoted above, we have the following : 

"Take away liberty of Parliament, the griefs of the sabjeot will 
bleed inwards ; sharp and eager humours will not eTapoiate ; and 
then they must exnlceiate, and so may endangei soTsioignty itsel£" 
— I^>eech M ParliamaU (1610). 



NIGHT WTSINGS 

" Weaiy with toil I haste me to "I rerily think your brother's 
my bed, weak atomach to digest hath been 
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The deal Kpow lax llmba with much caiued and confirmed b^ 

tnvd tind ; imtinielf going to bed, and then 

Bat then beginB & journey in mj mnnngnMcro quid when be aboald 

head Bleep." — Lady Baeon'i L*titr to 

To work mj mind, when body's Andtong (1690). 
work '« expir'd." 

Somttt 87 (leOS). 

Peter Boeaer, one of Bacon's servante, aaj-s be seldom saw 
his lordahip " take up a book. He only ordered his chaplain 
and me to look in such and such an anthor for a certain 
place, and then he dictated to us early in the moming what 
he had invented aud composed duiing the night." 



THE COHFLKZIOirS 

From Shak«-^>eart From Baeo» 

"lite o'eigrowth of some com- " Empiric pbyucianB . , . know 

plexion." neither the cauMa of diaeaae nor 

f amid, L 4 (1604). the oompleiioni of patientH." — 

"Is that one of the fonr com- Advanetment of Ltarning (l&ii-S), 

pIfliiouaT" "Then mnat Franklin be pur- 

J,or^tLtAor'tLMt,L2 069&). rejorof the poisona, and procure 

five, liz, aeren aereral potiona, to 

besuTstohit bia oomplezioQ." — 

Oiarge agaimt Somtrtet (161S). 

In each ot these passages the word " complexion " is used 
in its old philosophical sense of temperataent, as determined 
by the combination {camplexio) in ereiy man of the four 
elementary hnmors : choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood. 
The ezceea or " o'eigrowth " of one of these was thought to 
pTodnce disease — beymid the knowledge or ekill, as Bacon 
says, of " empiric physicians." 



CHABOB TO CONSTABLES 

" Vergtt. Oive them their "The office <^ high-constable 
charge, neighbor Dogberry." — grew in uae for the receiving of 
Mveh AdOi in. 3 (1600). the commandmenta and prescriptB 
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tram the jiutioes of the poMCi uul 
dUtiibuting theia to the petty 
ooQsWblea."— OjTica of ComUAlM 
(poethumoiu paper, diUo nn* 
knoMn). 

Loid Chief Justice Campbell, eomiuentiBg on this aceoe in 
' Much Ado about Nothing,' says, " there has never been a 
law or custom in England to give a charge to constables." It 
appears that the author of the play knew more about the 
laws of England than this Chief Justice himself did. 

On other points involved in this scene between the master 
constable and the watch, however. Lord Campbell concedes 
that even " Coke could not have defined more accurately, than 
in these lines, the power of a peaofr-officer." Certainly not, 
nor could any other judge that ever sat upon an English 
bench. Shake-speare simply followed the rule laid down by 
Bacon, thus : 

"For paofying of quaml begun, the oonstablB may, opoa lv>t 
woids given, or likelihood of breach of the peace to ensue, com- 
mand thsm in the King's name to keep pMoe, and depart, and 
fiirbear. . . ■ For punishment of breach of peace past, the law is 
very sparing in giving any authority to constables, because they 
have not power judicial, and the use of his ofB^e is tather for pre- 
ventiDg or staying of mischief than for punishment of offences." 

This limitation of authority is observable in every utter* 
ance of Dogberry. 



LIB THESE, XT AST 

From Shalx-^eare From Baeoa 

" Lend thy hand. Lord Tieaaoiei Buileigh used to 

And pluck my magic garment aa.j, when laying aside his official 

from me, — so: Fobe at the dose of his day's wo^ 

[£ajW daton kit manlU. " lie there, ^id XreBauiei." 
Lie there, toy ait" 

Ttn^ett, I i (1623). 
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Burleigh was Bacon's ancle. He died in 1598, but thi& 
incident of his private life wae not made public until twenty- 
six jrean after Shakspere's death. 



LOTB WITHODT CAUeK 

From Shaie-tptare F^vm Bacon 

"Why to lore I can allege no " Love haa no cause." — WUdom 
CKoaB," Iff lie AmeiMU (16U9). 

Somet 49 (1600). 

S39 

PEBSPXCTl V KB 

** Mine aje lu^ play'd tlte painter, " Like penpectiTes, which ahow 

and hath BtelI'd thinga iiiwa^ wlien the^ aie 

Thy beauty's form in table of my bot paintinf^' — Na^trai Bi^oiy 

heart ; (1622-35). 

Uy body ia the frame wherun 'tis 

held, 
inii peispectiTe it ia beat paintet^ 

art. 
For through the painter moat yoa 

see his akill, 
To find where your troe image 

pictured liea, 
Which in my bosom's shop ia 

hanging stillf 
That hadt Ma windows glazed with 

thine eyes." 

Soantl 84 (1609). 

To " show things inward," or (as in the sonnet) to show 
the loved one's form within the body, or in the heart of the 
loving, is the highest art of the painter. Both authors cdl 
this effect a perspective (jaerspicere, to see through). 

S40 
tmvXBau. EHOWLtnOE 

" Shakespeare 80 devoted himself "Ihavetaken all knowledge to 
to the study of every trade, pro- be my proYince." — Lttttr to Lord 
iomixm, pnisajt and accomplish- Burhigh (1692). 
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went that he became muter (A 
them all, vhicb his pUfs clesri; 
ihow him to ha»e been." — Fvf 
nti^t Yariorum Shatttpaar*. 



ASraOLOQT 

From ShahMptar4 AvmAom* 

" The fault, deai Bmtna, is not in " A« for utoologj, it is m foil of 
our stars, nperstitioii that scanie tnythii^ 

But in onnelTes." can be discoverad in it." — De 

JuiiuM Cawr, i. 2 (1623). Avgmmti* (1622). 

" Chiefij' the mould of a man's 
fortnne is in himself." — Snag of 
Fortune (1607-12). 

It WBfl Bacoa's opinion that the influence of the stars is 
exerted, not on indivldaal men, but diiectlj on masses of 
men, thongh he made an exception in favor of certain persons 
who, he said, " are more susceptible, and of softer wax, as 
it were, than the rest of their species." 

It is clear that Cassius would not have been included bj 
liim in his excepted class. 



" Qive sorrow words; the grief " No receipt openeth the heart 

that does not speak, bat a tme fiiend, to whom y oa 

Wbispen the o'erfauight heart, may impart griefa." 

and Uda it break." " No man, tiiat imputeth his 

Mad>etk, ir. 3 (1623). griefs to his Mend, but he griereUi 

" You do freely bar the door of the leas." 

your own liber^,if yoa denyyonr "Tlioeethat want friends to open 

grie& to yonr friend." — Hamiet, themselves nnto an cannibals of 

iii. 2 (1604). their own hewts." ~ Euag of 

FritndAr (1007-lS, 1612, 1625). 
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KXCSWm FSUSK 

Fnm Skakt-^aart FnmBactm 

*'6ai>nl. Though Bichwd mf "He wlio lisea evljr, praiajng 

life's coqumI would not heu, his fneoA, iQull be eoonted t, enne 

ISj death's Ktd tale may yet na- to hiau" — De Augnuntit (162S). 



fori. No; it ie etopp'd with other 

flattering loimda, 
Aapiaisee of hia atate. 

When doth the world thrait 

forth a Tsnity, 
So it be new, there's no respect 

howvile, 
That ia not quickly bnzi'd into 

hie eon! 
Then all too late eomes couaael to 

bebeatd, 
Where will doth nratinT with 



A thoneand flatteren nt within 
thy crown. 

Ifartkwmbtrtand. The king ia not 

himself, but baaely led 
By flattenn." 

Biekard 11., ii. 1 (1607). 



We agree with Hr. Wigetoo that the diama of 'Bicbard 
IL' waa written to show the effect of flatter; ttpon a mind 
predisposed to receive it. 

S44 
TBIJCri.TBT 

" Imogta. I did not take my leave " Some trial ehonld he made 

of him, but had whether pact or agreement do any- 

ICcat pietty thinge to aay; en I thing; m If two friends should 

eonld teU him agne that «n such a day in every 
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How I woold think on him, at week, thej, being in far difiennt 

certain hoars, places, ahoold ptay one for tn- 

Stuh thonghta and aneh. . . . otkat, or ahonM pat on a ring or 

Or hav« obaiged him tablet, oaa for auotber'a aake." — 

At the oixth hour of man, at lfat»ral Hiitarf (1622-S6). 
noon, at midnight, 

To onconntei me with oriaona, for 

I am in heaven with him." 

CstnbdiM, i. 4 (1823). 

Inu^D made this " pact oi agreement " with lier hnsband 
on the eve of his departure for Italy, precisely in the manner 
and for the purpose au^ested hy Bacon. The resemblance 
extends even to the ring which she gives him for a keepsake : 
" Imogtn. This diamond waa tbj moUier'a ; take it, heart." i. !• 
And the departing husband gives her a bracelet, an ex- 
change of mementoB, as Bacon says, " for one another's sake." 



FOa TIBTUX, NOT PRAISE 

Prtan Shat»-^>eare Frvm Bacon 

M Bat come, the bow ; now mercy " Pruae is the handmaid of vii^ 

goatokill, toe."— iVoMut (1S94). 

And ahootii^ well ia dien ao- " We Bhoold both seek and Iotc 

coimted ill. virtue for itaelf, and not for pnise; 

Thna will I aare mj credit in the for, aa one said, it ia a ahama for 

ahoot: — him that wooa the miataeai to 

Not wonnding, pity would not let coort the maid, for praise ia the 

medoit; handmaid of virtne." — £«Mr A> 

If woanding, then it was to ahow RtOUnd (1686). 

my akill. 
That more for praise than porpose 

meant to kilL 
And ont of qneation, ao it ia aome- 



Qlory gmwB goil^ of detected 



Whea for fame's aak^ for pnii^ 
an «atwaid part, 
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Wa bend to tkat the woikiug of 

the heart. 
A> I for praise alcme now leek to 

The poor deer's blood, tJi&t my 
heart meana no ilL" 
Lov^t LahorULot,if. 1 (1S98). 

Here is a parallelism that for depth, sabtletj, and strength 
cannot be exceeded The two pasaages are rays of l^ht into 
one and the same mind, penetrating to and reveling, under 
different forms of imagery, the most snblime rule of human 
conduct Kot only did Bacon express this sentiment several 
times in hia writings, but, as we shall endeavor to show, he 
also expressed it in his life. 



MOLEB 

From Siate-tptare Fnm Bacon 

" Well uid, old mole ! eanrt work " He had so many moles, «a it 

i' the earth so fiut 1 " wore peipetoalljr at work, under- 

Bamlet, i. S (1603). mining him." — Bitton/ of Btnr^ 

rii. (1821). 

247 

CABAB AFFECTTED BT WLATttSX 

" Whoi I tell him he hatea flat- " Whether satiated with power 

terers, or eormpted by flattery, he aspired 

He says he does, being then most Ukewiaeto the external emblems [of 

flattered." sovereignty], the name of king and 

J^tuGiBtar, ii. 1 (1623). crown; which tamed to hisdeatmc- 

tion." — Charaeler of Jtdiut Catat 

[ana 1601). 

The two authors were at one in ascribing not only envy 
to the asaassins of Ceesar, but to Cesar himself a fatal suscep- 
tibility to flattery. 

Mr. Wigston points oat another subtle parallelism in this 
twin analysis of the causes of CJsesar'a downfaU. The flat- 
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IhmBacon 
" When the angor hronght Ossai 
word thftt the entnuls wen not 
fitTotahle, ha murmnied in i low 
voice, ' they will be more fitTOMble 
when I cbooM ; ' which speech did 
not long preeede the miBfortnoe of 
his death. For this extremttjr of 
confidence ia ever m unlucky u on- 
h&llowed." —DeAugmtittitO.W2). 
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terers of Csesar had inspired him to an extreme (according to 
Bftcoa), to an onwise (itccording to Shakespeare) degree of 
aelf-ccoifideace : 



From Shata-^tan 
" Caiar. What aay the augnren ? 
Servant. Thej would not luve yon 

to Htii forth to-day. 
trucking the entrula of an offeiing 

forth. 
They could not find a heart within 

the beast 
Cat. The gods do this in ihame of 

cowardice. 
Omsbi ahonld be a beait without a 

If he should itay at home tonlay 

No, Cosar ahall not ; danger knowa 

fiiUweU 
That CnBar is more dangeraus than 

he. 
We tie two liona litter'd in one 

And I the elder and more terrible; 
And Cngar shall go forth. 
Cta^purnta. Alas! my lord. 

Tout wiidom ii eouramed in con- 



i6M.,iL 2(1623). 

249 

XCTS HOT TO BC JDDOBD BT SESULTS 

" Why, brother Hector, " I pny that whoever tiiinhe 

We may not think the jostnen of that an act most be judged by the 

each act event he may not ancceed." — 

6ach and no other than event doth Prornxu (ISM-M)- 
form it." 
Trmba and Creuida, ii. 2 (1609). 
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From Shata-ipettrt 
" This hazii u Oreciaa all, 
And this ii Trojan ; tlie ainews of 

All Greek, wid thia «U Troy; my 

mother' t blood 
Bans on the daxter cheek, and hii 

■iTii«|j»y 

Bounds in my father's." 
Tnilmand Oreuida, iv. S (1608). 

" This Ajax ia half made of Hec- 
tor's blood; 

In lore vhereof half Hector stays 
at home; 

Rair heart, half hand, half Hector 
cornea to seek 

This blended knight, half Trojan, 
and half Greek." 
TroUiu and Ortuida (1609). 



FromBaeOK 
" Betwixt different spedea thero 
almost alwaya lie certain indivi' 
dnala which partake of the nataie 
of both ; aa mou betveen corrap- 
tion and a plant ; fiahea that stick 
to rocks and cannot move away; 
between a plant and an animal ; tate 
and mice, and some other things, 
between animalB generated of pa- 
trefoction and of seed; bats between 
birds and beasts ; flying fish (which 
are now well-known) between birds 
and fishes ; seals, between fishes and 
qnadiupeds; and the like." — Dt 
A^igmeatU (16SS). 



HOO AND BAOOM 

" QuteUf, Han^hog is Latin for " A colpiit. 



BaeoQ, I warrant yon." — Merry 
Wiua of WmdtoT, ir. 1 (1623). 



trial for hialifo 
before Sir Nicholas Bacon, desired 

lia mercy on account of kindred. 

Prithee,' aaid my lord jndge, 
' how comes that in I ' * Why, if 
it please yoa, my lord, yonr name 
is Bacon, and mine Hog, and 
in all agea Hog and Bacon bare 
been ao near kindred that they ore 
not to be separated.' ' Ay, but,' 
replied Bacon, 'yon and I cannot 
be kindred, except you be hanged; 
for Hog is not Bacon nntil it be 
well hanged." — Apothegm*. 

. An iuddeat in tlie history of the Bacon family, not pub- 
lished to the world till forty-eight years after the above pas- 
wgfi in the play was written. 
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SnCPATHY ni SOUNDS 



From Baean 
" All coniuiids aad diBcords of 
miuic, no doubt, aie sjnipBthiea 
uid Butipathiea of aounds." — Nair 
vnd HUtorg (162&-2S). 



From Skake-tpeare 
" Uaik liow one rtnngt iweet has- 

liand to another, 
Strikes each in each by mntiul 

ordering; 
KesenibliDg aire and child and 

happ7 mother, 
'Wlio, all in one, one pleanng note 

do dng." Sonnet 8 (1609). 

The writer of this sonnet mnst hare made a stady of tiie 
laws of Bound. He refers to the effect which the vibration 
of (me string of a mnsioal instrument may have hj induction 
upon another, both having first been wound up in unison. 
From this he derives an exquisitely poetic exemplification of 
mamt^ with its resulting ofTspring. 

Bacon made the same study ; he devoted several pages of 
his ' Natural History ' to it. In the case supposed his ex- 
planation was, that the vihratdon is communicated from one 
string to another " by sympathy." Bacon told the House of 
Commons in 1610 that "in consent, where tongue^strinf^, 
not heart-strings, make the music, harmony may end in dis- 
cord." The transition to " heart-strings," implied in the 
sonnet, is exactly in line with Bacon's thought 

ssa 

DBTJOS 

" T is known I erer " Heie ia the defldence which I 

Have etndied pbTrio, through find, that pbTBicians have not, 

which secret art partly out of their own practice, 

Bf toming o'er anthoritiea, I have partly out of the constant proha- 

Together with mj practice, made tions reported in books, and portly 

fnmiliar out of the traditions of empirics, 

To me and to my aid the blest set down and delivered over cer- 

infnaons tain experimental medicines for 

That dwell in vegetivee, hi metals, the cure of particular diseases." — 

stones." Admneementof looming (1603-6). 
Pmdti,u{. 2(1609). 
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Geiemon, the plijaician in the play, has evidently supplied 
die deficiency in the curative art which hfid been noted hy 
Bacon, a few yean before the play of 'Pericles' appeared in 
print Not only so, bnt this learned and philanthropic 
citizen expressly admits titat to acqnire a knowled^ of 
these medicines, he was obliged, as Bacon says he would 
be, to Diahe some sacrifice of honor and wealth. We qnote 



£S4 



THB TaX!% 

Fhm Shaie-»p«tn 

" I can epeak of the dJstmbaiieee 

That nstoTB works, and of hei 

cares ; which doth give me 
A mora content in conne of true 

delight 
^lan to be thlntf of tottering 

h<mor, 
Or tie my treaanie np in nlken 

To please the fool and death." 

Ptriela, iii. 2 (1600). 



FrvmBaeoa 
" In the opinion of the multi- 
tnde, witches and old women and 
impoetoiB have had a competition 
with phymciang. And what fol- 
bweth t Even this, that phTsl' 
eiana aaj to themselves, as Salomon 
eipieesBth npon an higher occasion, 
' if it befiil to me as betalleth to the 
fools, why ^onld I labor to be more 
wise ? ' And therefore I cannot 
much blame phjBicians, that thej 
nee commonly to intend some 
other art or practice, which they 
fimcy, more than their profeanon. 
For you riull have of them anti- 
quaries, poets, humanists, Btates- 
men, mercbnntt, divines, and in 
every of these better seen than 
in their profesrion; and no doubt 
npon this gronnd, that Uiey find 
mediocri^ and excellency in their 
art maheth no difference in profit 
or lepntation toward their for- 
tane."— J(fmin««m«R( 0/ Learn- 
big (160»-*). 

!bi another respect, then, Ceremon rises above the commtm 
practitioners of the time. He seeks neither " honor " nor 
" treasures tied ap in silken hags " ontside of his profession. 
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He ia Bacon's ideal, a true phjsidan, "BtudTing oatoie 
tmd nature's cues with delight" He even restored Tbaisa 
to life, after alie had lain many houis in her coffin, — an 
achievement Bacon declares to be, under certain conditioiu, 
within the acope of medical science. 



comriHOT 



"Wereaum "CcmaUncf is the fonndotion 

Bat eonBtant, he wete petfeot" on which virtoea iMt." — A* 

Two Gmllenten tf Verona, v. 4 AvffmuttiM (lOSS). 
(1SS3). 



" A iMse foul etone, made piedoiu " The itone haA need to be ricti 

bj the foil that i* wt without foil." 

Of Englsnd'a ohaii, when he is "Virtoe it ■ rich stone, best 

bdsely set." plun set." — £i*iqr qf BtmOjf 

Richard 111., T. 3 (1597). (1607-lS). 
" Hjr Kfornuition, glittering o'er 

mj fanlt. 
Shall show more goodl; and atbact 

moreeTea 
Than that which hath no foil to 

td it off." 

l/ftnry7F.,L2(lBM). 



" A etooked flgore may " He that plotteth to be the 

Attest in little placa a millioa ; only flgnie amongst ciphen Is the 

Let tu, dpheis to this great ao- deca^ of an whole age." — Ettuf 

conjpt, . of Ambition (1607-18). 

Od joxa imaginuy foieee wori^" 

Prologag to Btnty V. (1623). 
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TOPS OF 

From Shakt-tpeare 
** The top of admiration. " 

rempwf, iii. 1 (1623). 
" The top of judgment." 
MtMwefor Meamre, a. 2 (1623). 
"The top of honor." 

S Henry Yl^i. 2(1623). 
" To the spire and top of proisea." 
CoTiakmut, i. 9 (1623). 
"The top of qaeBtion." 

Hctmltt, ii. 8. 
" Top of •ovei«ignty." 

Jlfaefie^ iv. 1 (1623). 
" Top <A mj compass." 

Hamlet, iii. 2. 
" Ti^ of mj bent." Ibid. 

" In top of all design." 
Anthongand Cleopatra, v. H1S2S}. 
" In tope of all their pride." 

a Henry VI., v. 6. 
« The top of happy hoore." 

Sonnttli. 
" In top of nge." 

Lover'* Coittplaint. 



TIBTUBS 

FronBaoon 
" Pindar, in piaising Hiero, eajs 
most elegantlf (as ia hia wont) 
that he ' culled the tops of all rii- 
tues.' And certainlj I think it 
would contribute much to mag- 
nanimi^ and the honor of tinman' 
it)', if a collection were made of 
what the schoolmen call the idiimi- 
tiet and Pindar the topa or summilt, 
of human nature, especiallj from 
true history ; showing what is the 
ultimate and highest point which 
human nature has of itself attained 
in the several gifts of body and 
mind." — DeAugmentii (1622). 



" The gates of mercy shall be all 
shut up." 

Henry V., iii. 3 (1623). 



" We wished liim not to sbnt 
the gate of yonr Majesty's mercy." 
— LeUer to &e King (1616). 



"ThoQ art an elm, my faosliand, I 
a vine." 
Coaiedy of Erron, ii. 2 (1623). 



"In France, the giapee that 
make the wine grow upon low 
Tines.baund to small stakes; . . . 
in Italy and other countries where 
they hare hotter suns, they raise 
them upon elms." — NiUvral Bit- 
torg (1622-2S). 
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TWO SOITLB m KTXBT MAJI 

JVoM Shake-tptare From Bacon 

"Adrma. 1 see two huabftudt, oc "We now come to the doctrine 

mine eyes deoeiTe me< of tbe hunan souL It has two 

Duke. One of thaw men u Oenios porta ; the one treatiiig (^ the 

to the other. rational aoul, which is divine ; 

Which, ia the nmtonl man, tbe other of the iiratioiial, which 

And which the apitit t we have in common with tbe 



brntea." — De Augauntit (1622). 



These two Antapholiuea, these two 

80 like, 
And tbeee two Dromioa, one in 

semblance." 
Comedy o/Envrt, v. 1 (1823). 

Bacon's psycliolog; finds a -mtty derelopmeDt in the pla;. 
Adriana, seeing a double husband before her, declares that 
his two souls have become separated, and that each has 
acquired a body of its own. The bewildered duke demands 
to know which contains the (Jenius, or (aa Bac<m calls it) 
"mastering spirit"! 

262 
comEBTATioN or Bonm 
" Samla. How loi^ will a ntan " It ia atrange and well to be 
lie i' the earth before he rota t" noted, how long dead bodiea have 
Hamiat, v. 1 (1603). continued oncoTTupt and in their 
fonner dimenajona, aa appeweth 
in the mnitimiea of Egypt ; having 
laeted, aa ia conceived (some of 
them), three thooaand yeare." — 
Naivral Hiitory (1622-25). 

It is snfBciently remarkable that both aathors shoold h&Te 
investigated this singular subject of the conservation of bodies 
after death ; but it is still more remarkable — indeed, it can 
be explained in one way only — that both should have sought 
illustrations of it in Uie two-fold case of Alexander and Ceewir, 
tims: 
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"Hamitt. WI17 mar not inutgi- " What Atigtutos Gnsu Tinted 

Mtion trace the noUe dnst of the BepnlchM of Alexander the 

Alexmdei, till faa find it stopping Great in Alexandria, he found the 

abmig-hole) bodjto keep hia diinenBi<ni; but, 

notwrthstanding all the embalming 

Impenons Cieaar, dead and tnm'd (which no donbt iras of the best), 
to day, the bodf wtw so tender as CKBar, 
ICight stop a hole to keep tba tonebing but the nose of it, de- 
wind avay." faced it."— JVofurolf tfCoiy(ieSS- 
Haadit, t. 1 (1003). 20). 



AKTIQUITI, THE YOUTH 09 THB WOSLO 

From Shdet-fpean From Baam 

"If that the world aod lov« wm "Antsqnity waa the yonth (d 
joonf^ the iroild. These times ue the 

And troth in every shepherd's ancient times, when the world u 
tongnt^ ancient, and not those which we 

These pretty pleasoies might me aeconnt ancient hj a compntation 
more, backward bum ounelTes." — Ad- 

To live with thee and be th;^ wMeatuitt o/Leaming (1603-6). 
Inre." "The age in which the ancients 

Loe^$ Antutr. lired, thongh in respect of as it 
WM the elder, yet in respect of 
the world, it was the yonnget." — 
Novwut Oryuntm (leOd-SO). 

This sentiment is one of the moat noteworthy Bacon erer 
uttered; we find it constaDtl; repeated and enforced by him 
as though it were his own. In Mr. Speddingfs opinion it prob- 
ably was his own, for no English writer, so far as we know, 
had previously given ezpreasion to it — except Shake-speare. 

264 

COHHOITPLACX BOOKS 

" Look I wbat thy iMmoiy eaimot " Then can hardly be uytbiDg 

contain, more nsefbl even for the old and 

Cnnmit to these waate hlank^ and popular seieneea than a aoond help 

thou ahah find for the memory ; that is, a good 

Those diildren nuzs'd, delivei'd and learned digest of common- 

ftom thy toon, plaoea. . . ■ I hold Um entiy of 
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To take ■ new aoqnaintaiLce of thf commonplaces to be a matter of 

mind. great use and essence in Btndy- 

These offices, so oft h thou wilt ing." — Advancement of Learning 

look, (1603-6). 

Shall profit thee, and much en- 
rich thy book." 

Sonnet 77 (1609). 



BacoD hinmelf kept a commonplace book. He fa^aa it 
in December, 1594, and on Jan. 20, 1595-96, be was still 
making eBtiies in it Tbe advice giren in tbe 'Advance- 
ment of Leaming,' reinforced in tbe I>e Augvuntis, and also 
laid down in tbe seventy-sev^itb Sonnet, as to the usefulness 
of sucb a work, was tbus based on tbe results of petsonal ex- 
perience. 

MS 

AUTOMATIO MCSIOAIi IirSTBtTMKirTS 



From Shake-^peare 

" [Solemn tnutie. 
Belarhu. My iogenious instiu- 

Hark I Polydore, it sounds ; but 
what occasion 

Hath Cadwal now to give it mo- 
tion t Hark I 

OwJerita. Since death of my 
dear'st mother 

It did not apeak before.' 

CymbtUne, ir. 8 (1623). 



From Baeon 
" There were lately with ns cer- 
tain Batavians who had conatrnct«d 
a musical instrament which, when 
exposed to the rays of the son, ut- 
tered harmonioDS soandH. It is 
probable this was caosed by the 
expansion of heated air, whi^ wu 
able to impart motion to the ele- 
ments." — Phttnomena Gnuerti 
(pnrions to ISSS). 



BOOKS HOB! nUBAALK THAN KOinTlIEKTS 

" Hot matUe, not the gilded mon- " We see, then, how fa the mon- 
uments uments of wit and learning are 

Of princes, ahsll ontliTe this power- more durable than the monaments 

fol rhyme." of power or of the hands. For 

Sonnet 00 (1609). have not tbe rereea of Homer con- 

" When wastethl wai shall statues tinned twenty'^ve hundred years 

orettnm, ot mon, withoot tbe 1m> of a ajl- 
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And btoilf root ont the work of Isble or letter ; dorii^ which time 
infinite pokcea, temples, castlu, 



cities, have been decayed and de- 
Shall 70a pace forth ; your praise molished 1 " — Admncenieat of 
aholl still find room." Leaning (1603-S). 

Setmtt M (1609). "It is not possible to have the 
tme pictorea or statues of Cyrus, 
jUezander, Cnsar, no, nor of the 
kings or great personages of mnch 
later years, for the originals cannot 
last, and the copies cannot but 
leeae of the life and tmth. Bat 
the images of men's wita and 
knowledgea remain in books, ez< 
empted from the wrtxig of time 
and capable of perpetaal lenonk- 
tion,"— ifitif. 



KSCrOLOTXJJIAS 

From Shatt-ipear* From Bacon 

"Ja^ua. T is a Greek inrocation, " It is a matter of common dis- 

to call fools into a circle." course of the chain of sciencee how 

Ai Tou Ulx It, iL 6 (1623). they are linked together, insomnch 

as the Qrecians, who had terms at 

will, have fitted it of a name of 

Circle Learning." — Of the ItUer- 

prelation of Nature (1603). 

The drcle meDtdoaed by Jaqaes is the circle of the aciences, 
called by the Oreeka Eneydopadia. An adept in one science, 
and one only, may, in badinage, be considered e " fool," for, 
08 Bacon undertakes to prove, a knowledge of all sciences is 
necessary for the full comprehension of any one. He cites 
the case of Copernicus in point Copernicus, as an astron- 
omer, reached the condnsion that the sun is the centre of the 
solar system, an opinion, says Bacon, " which astronomy can- 
not correct because it is not repugnant to any of the appear- 
ances, yet natural philosophy doth correct" The banished 
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duke, IB seeking to please a stubtKim will in one direction, 
has disregarded or lost sight of other interests, and thus, 
technically considered, become a fooL 
S68 

QOOD D1.WKIKO 

fVwn Shakt-ipear* Froth Bacon 

" Good dawaiDg to tliae, frund." "Albada" [gixid dawning} — 

PromiM (ISM-QO). 

Albada is bom the Spmish alborada, dawning. This 
salutation, entered as an experiment in Bacon's private com- 
mraiplace book, airea 1596, has since appeared but once in 
English print, viz., in ' King Lear,' first published in 1608. 



PSBSIBTEHCa OV NATUBB 

" How hard it is to hide the sparka " Nature ii often hidden, aome- 

of natnra. times overcome, seldom extin- 

Theu boji know little thay are goiabed. ... It will lia bari«d a 

aons to the king ; great tima, and yet roTiTO npon oe- 

Koi Cjmbeline dreama that they cation ; like as it was with .£bop'h 

are alive. danuel, turned from a cat Into a 

They think that they aie mine, woman, who sat very demurely at 

and that thoogb trained up the board's end till a mouse ran 

thoB meanly before bar." — E$$ay of iVafttre in 

I' the cave, wherein they bow, Men (1607-lS). 

tbeir thoughts do hit " Yon may expel nature with a 

The rooft of palaces." pitch fort, but it will continttally 

CipnbeUne, m. 3 (16S3). ntnm." — PromtM (lCd4-0S). 
" Oh, my lord, wisdom and 

blood combating in so tender a 

body, we have ten proofs to oma 

that blood hath the victory." — 

Much Ado, ii. 3 (1600). 

S70 

BMOIuUTD'S WALLS AKD BULWABKB 

xEngUnd, hedged in with the "The eeas are our walls, and 

main, the ships oar bulwarks." — Ad- 

That wate^WBIled bulwark." vice to Bvdeinffham (1610). 
King John, ii. 1 (1623). 
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In lefertiDg to the sea uoond Great Biitaia, both aathon 
use the terms wall and bulwark, aad use them tt^ther, aa 
above, in a single aeutence TeBpectiTel.7. The metaplior was 
a &Tonte one : 

" The nlnr *m, « The Kiag cannot enlarge the 

Which MiTM it in the office of a bonnde of timw ielands, the ocean 

vklL" being tbe oniemov&ble vail which 

RuAardIJ.,u. 1(IS&7). encloeetbthem." — il(Ji;ic«lo£ucJ> 

htgham (1616). 

an 

FASHIOir IS CSXSD 

.FVom Shai»^p«are FtvmBaeon 

" He wears hia &ith bnt aa the " There be that delight in giddi- 

Ikibioiiof bishat; it eTerehanges." neei, and coant it a bondage to^ 

— JtfucA Ado, L 1 (1600). a beluf." — Euay of Truth [1686). 

In the Latia edition of the essay, printed after Bacon's 
death, the phraae "to fix a belief" is Tendered, "to be 
restrained by a fixed faith or constant axioms " (trsiislated). 
272 
•ospicioH IK xiNea 
" I can couiteTbit the deep tiage- ■* It ia a miaentble etate of mind 
dian, to have few things to deaiie anil 

Speak and look, and pij on ereij many tbiugg to fear, and j^et that 
side, commonly is the case of kinga. 

Tremble and atart at wagging of a Tbejr have many rapreBentationn 
straw, of perils and ahadowB." — Sttagof 

Intending deep SDapidon." Etigrirt (1607-12). 

nichar4 III., iii. 6 (1697). 

It has been noticed with what frequency this sentiment is 
expressed in Bacon's acknowledged writings. That it should 
have been uppermost in his mind in and after 1621 we can 
easily understand, for in that year he wrote the history of 
Henry VII., one of the moat Buspicious characters that ever 
lived. Bacon says the king was "infinitely suspicioufl." 
Perhaps this circumstance may account for the late insertion 
of the picturesque line, — 

" Tremble and start at wagging of a atrnw," 
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in above passage ; for this line was not in the first quarto of 
tbe play, 1597 ; nor in the Becond, 1598 ; nor in the third, 
1602 ; nor in the fourth, 1605 ; nor in the fifth, 1612 ; nor in the 
sixth, 1622 (eiz years after the death of William Shakspeie of 
Stratford) ; but it appeared for the first time in the folio of 
1623. For proof that the folio version was written after that 
of 1622, see ' Francis Bacon Our Shake-speare. ' 
273 

BASIUSE 

From Shak&^ptare FromBacoit 

"It is t, bosiliak unto mine eye, "The fable goeth of the bcni- 

Kills me to look on't" lisk, that if he see 70a fint 70a 

C^nHMvM, ii. 4 (1023). die foi it, but if 70a see bim Qnt 

b e dieth . "— AdfOttctment of Ltan*- 

ing (1606). 

874 

COHPABATIVX LOVB 

"Iftbentbat&ienddemaDdwh7 "I confsN I lore eome thingB 

Sratos roM t^ainst CsBar, this is much better tlum I love Tourlord- 

m7 uuwer : ' not that I loved ship, ae the Qaeen'e eerrice, her 

Caear leat, bat that I loved Rome quiet and contentment, hei honor, 

more.l " — JidtiM Ctuar, m. 8 her favor, the good of m? oountiy." 

(1823). —Letter lo Euex (1600). 

Bacon took part with the government in the prosecution 
of Essex, and , in the course of the proceedings he was 
charged by Essex with personal delinquency in doing eo. 
Brutus took part in the murder of Gfeaar, and he also was 
charged by Cffisar (rf tu Brute) with personal delinquency. 
The defence in both cases was, not only in thought but also 
in diction, the same. And the play was written immediately 
after the trial and execution of Essex in 1601, Says Dr. 
Fumivall: 

"What made Shakespeare produce tbia historical play in 
160H "We know its date by an extract from Weever'e * Mirror <rf 
Martyrs,' 1601, no doubt written when the play was quite fiesh in 
people's minds : — 
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> The mui j-hMd«d mtiltitiide were dnwn 
Bj finitiu' 8p«eob, th&t Cmoi waa ombidoiu ; 
When eloquent Mark Antiionf had shown 
Hia Tirtnea, who bnt Brntiu then was vidoiu 1 ' 

Ax then is nothing in Plutarch's lives that could have Buggested 
thia, Weevei roust have known Sbakeepeue'a plaj, What bajH 
pened in England in IGOl to make Shakespeare anxious to enforce 
the leeaon of it t Why, Essex's ill-judged lebellion against Qaeen 
Eliiabeth, on Sunday, Feb. 8, 1601. Hey the Queen's most petted 
CsTorite and general, broke oat in aimed rebellion against her in 
London. His outbreak was ridioulonslj ill-advued. He was taken 
priaonei, tried, and executed on Feb. 25, 1601. And I cannot 
doubt that this rebellion was the reason of Shakespeare's pro- 
ducing hia 'JuliusCesar ' in 1601." — Introdtetion io tli« LeapM 
Skake^teare, p. Ixvii. 

876 

BBSTBIDIWa THB SKA 

JVom SkaJx-ipaara Frvm Baeon 

" Bis 1^ bestrid the ocean." " This giant beatrideth the aeb" 

AnIKony and Cleopatra, y. 3 — Chargt againA DwUii>g {ISIS). 
(1623). 

S7fl 

BAVVBOK 

" Whose TillainoosMffiron would "Some few grains of saSton 
have made all the unbaked and wiU give a tioctore to a ton of 
dongh; youth of a nation in his water." ' — Of the Inlerprdation cj 
color." — Aa •» WeU, v. 6 (1623). Nature (area 1603). 

The tract, ' Of the Interpretatioii of Nature,' was probably 
an earlj draft of the ' Advancement of Learning,' and was 
therefore written some time before 1603. It was not pab- 
lished QDtal 1734, or more than one hundred years after 
Bacon's death. We may possibly regard it as an amplifi- 
cation of \ii0 suppressed treatise, entitled ' The Greatest 
Birth of Time' (1585). 

> Thi* paralleliim wu Snt pointed oat bj the uo&jmou sathor of ' Shake, 
■pcate — Bacon j An Eaw;,' London, 1S9& 
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277 

TBI LIBSBTT Of A TOOL 

1^-oM Skake-tpeart fVom&iom 

" 1 that I were a fool ! " One ooght to be bora either a 
I am ambitioiu for a motlej ooab king or a iboL" — PnmuM (1094- 

I muat bore liberty B6). 

Withal, aa laige a charter aa the 

vind. 
To blov on whom I pleaae; for so 
foola have. 



Invest me in my motley ; give ma 

leave 
To apeak my mind, and I will 

throii^ and through 
Cleanse the fool body of the infected 

world, 
If they will patiently receire my 

medidne." 
Ai ro» Likt It,iL7 (1623). 



In this isistaitGa it is Shake-epeon vho eK[daiiu BacoD. 
Fools were once privileged characters at court, free, like 
their loyal mastcTs, to express sentiments which would not 
have been tolerated in others. This is why theie are so 
many fools in the drama* of Shakespeare, — >- eutiiely in line 
with Bacon's Cavorite method of impartii^ instractioQ. 



"Hatea any man the thing be would "Kvary one wishee bim dead 

not kill 1 " whom he has feared." — Promui 

Men)htmto/rmiee,iv. 1 (1600). (1694-96). 
" The love c^ wicked friends con- 

verte tofear ; 
That fear to hate ; and hate tama 

one, or both, 
To worthy danger and deserved 

death." 

King Richard II., v. 1 (1S9?). 
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"Mvk the mnsiiMl eonftuMm 
Of hewiiii and echo in ooDJnoetion. 
I mi with J 



Whan m. a wood of Cnto thef 

bay'd the beu 
With hoonda of ^«rtk ; aent did 

Ihaw 
Bach gftUant chidii>g j for, IhwiIim 

the grorea, 
The akiBi, the fbontein^ eveiy 

nilfion Max 
Seem'd all one matoal crj ; I 

neTer heard 
So mnncal a diMotd." 
A MidMitimvNi^i Dnam, iv. 
1 (1600). 



"Soonda do distarb and alter 
the one the other ; eometimea the 
one diowning the other and nuk- 
ing it not heard ; ■ometimee the 
ouejairingwith the other and mak- 
ing a confusion ; Bometimea the one 
mingling with the other and mak- 
ing a harmony. . . . Nstaral echoes 
ere made npon walk, woods, rock*, 
hiUs and banks- There be manj 
places where f on shall hear a nunt- 
ber of echoes one after another, 
where then ii variety of hilla or 
wooda. Where eehoea come &om 
•ereral parte at the same diitanae, 
they most needs make, as it were, 
a quite of eohoea." — Nabitai Sit- 
toiy (16S2-S5). 



Bacon made a painstaking study of echoes, beginning it, 
when he waa a lad, at a co&doit in the garden of St. James 
Square in London, and continuing it during his sojourn in 
Fiance, in 1576-79. He describes two or three places in the 
neighborhood of Paris that were quite &mouB in this respect, 
one of tiiem curiously as follovs : 

" Then ate certain letters that an echo will hardly erprese ; as 
3 for one, especially being principal in a word. I remember well 
that when I weat to the echo at Pont-Charenton, there was an old 
Parisian who took it to be the work of spirits, and of good spirits. 
' For,' said he, ' call Satan and the ocho will not deliver back the 
devil's name, bnt will say, va fen /* whioh is as much in Fieooh 
as twaffe, or ' avoid him.' " 
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■Tfn.n mmmtn. 



" ShaUov). Sir Hugh, persuade 
me not ; I will make a Star-chun- 
ber matter of it" — iftrry Wioei 
of Wmd$or, t 1 (1602). 



Front Bacon 
" Let Fnetomn and CenioriaD 
Conrti confine thenuelTM to num- 
atroiifl wTnl extraordina^ caaca* 
■ - - Sapeci^ caie must be taken 
in Pnetorian Coorts not to afford 
lelief in incli caaea aa the law baa 
not so mnch omitted aa degfoaed 
tor their unimportance." — D« 
Augiiunti$ (162S). 



BaooQ is speaking ot the Court of Chanceiy and tho Star- 
chamber, though he does not call them by name. He inaiats 
Uiat their reBpective jurisdictions be limited to important 
causes. This is tite point in the play, where it is enforced by 
Uie author's powers of ridicule, — as though a difference be- 
tween old Justice Shallow and Falataff could be a matter for 
the Star-chamber I 



** I have a tree that growa hate in 

mjeloae. 
That mine own nae invites me to 

cut down, 
And abortlj moat I fell it ; tell 

m7 friends, 
Tell Athena, in the seqnence oi 

d^ree, 
Frata high to low throughout, that 

whoeo please 
To stop affliction, let him take Ilia 

halter, 
Come hither, ere my tne hath felt 

And hang hinuelf." 

Timon o/Athmt, t. 8 (16S3). 



" There be many that n 
their practice to bring men 
boogb, and yet have never 
for the porpoae in their gai 
— Estay of Qoodntu and 
nem ofNatwe (1607-12). 
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In the second edition of Bacon's Essays (1612), the above 
eztiaot appears as follows : 

" Then be many mUemUvnpi that make it their piactioe to bring 
men to the bough, and yet hare never a tree for the purpose in their 
gardens, as Timon bad." 

In ' Francis Bacon out Shske-speore ' mil be found ample 
proof that the author of 'Timon of Athens' derived his 
knowledge of this circumatance, not from Flntarch, but from 
Lucian, the Greek writer from whose ' Dialogues ' Plutarch 
himself copied it. 



GALLOWS TB. DBOWHIHO 

Tron Siate-tpeart From Saem 

" The pretty-vaulting sea lafoa'd ** He may go by watoi, for be ii 
to drown me, snieto be well landed." — Pronmt 

Knowing that thon wooldst have (lOM-96). 
me drown'd on aboie." 
» King Henry VI., ill. S (1633). 
" Be gone, to save your Bhip &om 

Which cannot periah, having thea 

aboard, 
Beii^ destin'd to a drier death oa 

Two Qeallemen of Verona, L 1 
(1623). 

" I have great comfort from thii 
fellow ; methinks he hath no diownr 
ing mark upon him ; his complex- 
ion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, 
good (ate, to hia banging I Make 
the rope of hia destiny our cable, 
for his own doth little adyantagel 
If he be not bom to be hang'd, our 
case is miserable. ... I '11 war- 
rant him for drowning, though the 
ship were no stronger than a nnt- 
■helL" — ne TWpesf, L 1 (1623). 
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From ShaiM'tpeart From Baoo» 

"Flanut. What viler thing upon "Too iball ntd Out we are 

the earth than biends commanded to forgive our en- 

Who can bring noblest minds to emiea ; bnt yon never read that 

buest ends ! we an commanded to fo^v« our 

frienda." — Ettag of Itnaigt 

Giaat I maj ever love, and rather (1625). 

Thow that wonid miKliief me, 
than thoae that do." 
TiniMt o/Alhent, iv. 3 (1623). 

Here 13 the same curiouB diatinctioD in both authors be- 
tween those who, as friends, lead us astray, and those who, 
as enemies, merely try to do so. It is the latter class, rather 
than the former, who are to be "loved and wooed." The 
true friend is one who can see the natural conseqaences of 
an action, and who will give advice acccwdingly. Motives 
are of secondary importance. 



IN AXD WTTHODT TSOT 

" Wiij ahonld I war withont the " Men nn ineide and onlside the 
walla of Troj, wbUb of Troy," — iVoma* (1894- 

That find anch cruel battle heie 90). 
within I " 
Troilvt and Crettida, i. 1 (1623). 



LIQHT aWIFTKB TBAV SOOTTD 

"Arid. Jove's lightnings, the pie- "Light mores swifter than 

ontsors sound; as we see in thunder 

0* the dreadful thnnder-dapa, which is far off, while the light- 
more momentaiy ning precedeth the crack a good 

And sight-outrunning were not; space." — Nalural Bittorg (162S- 

the fire, and cracks sb}. 

Of snlphuTona roaring." 

Tat^>at, I S (16S3). 
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Bacon was verjr fond of aach comparisons as this between 
light and somid. Shake-speare also took delight in them, 
comparing lore, when "war, death or sickness doth make 
si^e to it," ia a sudden illnminatioii, — 

" Uomentajy m a Mnuid, 
Swift a* a ihadowt ahoTt as cnj inem, 
Biief aa the lightning in the coUied oigbt, 
That in • apleen, nnfolda both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man hath power to mj, ' Beh(dd ! * 
The jawa of darkneaa do derotn it np." 

A Midt v mmir NJgkft Dnam, i. 1. 



ABT OV PBBflUABIOir 

" Hat almoat chann'd me from " Beaaona ploinlj deliTeted, and 

mj prcteman, bj penoading me alwaya after one manner, aepe- 

to it" daily with Sne and batidiona 

7%wn iffAHunt, iv. 3 (1683). minds, enter bat faeaTily and 

dnllj ; whereas if they be varied 

and have more life and vigor pDt 

into them bj these forms and in- 

ainnations, thej' eann a stronger 

apprehension, and manj times 

suddenly win the mind to a reao- 

Intion." — CoUntn of Qotd and 

EvU (1S97). 

Tim<m, as a hater of mankind, exhorts some bandits to go 
cm with their evil practicae — to visit Athens, break open 
shops, and cat people's throats ; and he tells them that in 
dtnng this they will be in harmony with physical nature and 
human society, for — 

" The snn 's a Ihief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaat sea j Ihe moon's an arrant tbiet, 
And her pale fiie ahe matches from the snn ; 
The sea '< a thief^ whose liqnid sn^e resolves 
The moon into salt tears; the earth's a thief; 
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That feeda and breeds bj a compoetuTe itol'ii 
From general excrement ; each thing 'a a thief. 

Nothing can joa ateal 
Bat thieves do lose it." — iv. 3. 

Strange to say, however, thia had ao effect on the minds 
of the handits just the opposite of the one apparently in- 
tended ; they felt persuaded to abandon their trada Why ? 
The answer is found in Bacon's treatise on the Art of Fer- 
soading. He says that reasons which, if presented, especially 
to weak minds, directly or didactically, are powerless, gain 
unexpected strength when hidden "in colors, popularities and 
circamstances." Timon made his personal malevolence 
toward maiikind so clear that even these rohhers revolted 
from it "Apprehension" in a case like this leads, saya 
Bacon, to " reprehension." This Is confessed in the play ; 

" I Bandit. 'T ia in the malice of mankind that he thns adTiaea lu ; 
not to hare na thrive in oar mTBtery. 

S Bandit. 1 11 believe him aa an enemf , and give ovei my trade." 



TRUTH HID at HINSB 

From Sltate-tptart Fnm Baettn 

" I will find " The tmth of nature lies hid in 
Where truth ia hid, though it were certain deep minea and cavea." — 
hid indeed Advaneemtnt o/Ltaraing(}.eOi-ti). 

Within the centre." 

HamUt, u. S (1603). 

S86 

TBDTB TOBOBD OK AHTILB 

" Behold " Vnlcan ia a second nature. 

(In the quick foige and working- ... It weie good to divide natn- 

honse of thonght) ral philoeopbj into the mine and 

How London doth ponr ont hei the furnace, and to make two pro- 

citizeQs." fesdona or occnpationa of natoial 

fienry V.,y. (Chorna) (16S3). philoeophera, some to be pioneere 

and aonu amitha ; aome to dig, 

and aome to refine and hammer." 

—Ibid. 
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" The wits of men . . . an th« 
■hope wherein ell actaona an 
forged." — Biitoriad Skitch (writ- 
ten pterioiulr to 1603). 

We combine these two seta of paraUelisms for the reason 
that thej^ themselves comlmie, on either side, the two Baconian 
processes of ascertainiog end cultivating truth ; namely, the 
one by digging for it, as into a mine, and the other by forg^ 
ing it for use, as on an anvil. 



PAINTIHO OHb'b IOKD 

JVom Shike-tpear* From Bacon 

" O, could he bat have diawn his " O, that I could hut paint hw 

wit !" mindl " — TnaeriptuM ooer Baeotdt 

Pint Shate-tptart Folio (1623). PorlraU (1678). 

These are respectively Ben Jonson's kmeut over the 
Shake-epeaie portrait ei^raved as a frontispiece of the 
First Folio, and that of Billiard, tJie portrait-painter, over 
his likeness of Fi&ncis Bacon at the age of seventeen. We 
have little donbt that one of these lamentations is a mere 
echo in jest of the other, and that both portraits (the former 
behind a mask) are intended to represent the same person. 
S90 

FABTHIAN ABBOWS 

<• Lite the Parthian, I shall flying " Words, as a, Tartar'e bow, do 
fight." Bhoot beck apon the underBland- 

Csiniidmt, i 6 (1623). ing.'" — Advattctmeni of Leanmg 
(1603-C). 



BOLLIHe SKOW-BAIXB 

"A little enow, tombl'd abont, "Their aaow-ball did not gather 
Anon becomes a mountain." as it went." — Hittory of Benry 

King John, iiL 4 (1623). VII. (IflSl). 
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WirK B COMTBOL OF HtlBBAin> 

From Shake-^eare Prom Bacon 

" Obeying in commEmding. " " Nature to be comiaanded must 

ftn; Henry 7i//., ii. 4 (1623). be obeyed." — Nomim Organwn 
(1621). 

The Bplendid aphorism which we quote from Bacou is 
supposed hj Mr. Speddiug to have heeit suggested by Fut>- 
lilius SjTUS, of the first ceutuiy B. o., one of whose TnftTn"iff 
was that a wife governs her husband hy obeying him. This 
clerer inference is confirmed by the fact that the dramatist 
actually applies it as SyruB did, our parallel on that side 
being a part of King Henry the Eighth's speech in commen- 
dation of his queen. Undoubtedly the two expressions, in 
prose and in verse, were drawn from the same Latin source. 



BOinn>B AT iriGBT 

"Soft BtiUuess and the night "Sounds bi« better heonl, and 

Become the tonches of trweet farther off in an evening oi in the 

harmony." ni(^t than at the noon or in the 

Menhant of Venice, v. 1 (1600). day." — Nalw^ Bittory (1622- 

26). 



AST BIJBJE<7I TO NATUBX 

" Natnre 'b abore art" "Art ia sabject to nature." — 

Lear, iv. 6 (1608). Wudom of At Ancieatt (1609). 



CABDDDfi BIOrEDICTlTB 

" Get you some of this disUU'd " I commend beadg or pieces of 
CtodaoB the roots of carduns benedictos."— 

Benedictaa and lay it to your Nalv/nd Bittory (1628-2ft). 
heart." 

JfucA Ada, ill. 4 (1600). 
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HIOBOOOSH 

Pnm Siiakt-ipeare Prom Bacon 

" If fon see thia in the nup of " The aLchemists, when they 

myMwrMOMi, foUowait thatism maintain that there is to be found 

known weH enongh too f — Cor- in man evei^ mineral, ever; 

iotantu, ii 1 (16S3). v^etalile, etc, otBomethingcorte- 

vponding to them, take the woid 

Mterocewm in » tense too gioM and 

UUaid." -^WiMdomoflie Aneitnf 

(1609). 

Tbia singnlar theorjr of the Greeks, knowledge of which is 
presapposed in the play, ia explained in Bacon's prose. 



nDIODFX TB. BUBGBBT 

"Alimb thkt hatltbntadieetM — " If there be a speck in the eye, 

Mortal, to ont it off ; to cure it, ve endeavor to take it off. He 

eaaj." mold be a itnnge oonliet who 

Corwiantu, iii. I (1633). would poll ont the qr«." — 

ApoOiegmt (pooUmmons). 



OPPOKTUJJITV HUOOSTTKO CBIHX 

** How often the right of means to " Opportunity makee the thief." 

doilldeeda — £eUcrto£Mer (1S98>. 

Haket deeds ill done. Hadttthoo 

not been by, 
A C^ow by the hand of nitnn 

mark'd. 
Quoted and rign'd to do a deed of 

shame. 
This murder had not CMoe into my 

mind." 

KingJ<A>i,iv. 8(1633}. 
290 

PBIBOH or THX THOQQHn 

"Baml^ Demavk 's a pmon. "There-is no prison to the prison 

of die tbonghti." — Tit Euex D«- 

RtMmeraaU. We think not so, vice (IftW). 
nv lord. 
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BauHtL Wbf) then, 't ia nDne to 
jva ; for then is nothiog eith^ 
good or bad bat thinkliig nukea it 
m; tomeit isapiuon." — Bamiet, 
ii. 8 (1633). 



ptohaijom'0 ncAax 



.FVmn 5&dte-ipaar( 

" Wbttt, ia there none of Prgmir 

lion's imagea, newly made woman, 

to be had now ? " — iftoim for 

Mtanrty iii. S (16S3). 



fVvM Bueofi 
"It leenu to me that PTgrao- 
lion's frenzj [uwaMa] is a good em- 
blem 01 portraiture of this vani^ ; 
for words are bnt the imagea of 
matter ; and except they have life 
of teaaoa and inventioii, to Ul in 
lore with them ia all one as to fall 
in love with apictnie [(Wim]." — 
Advaneemaaof Ltarningiytea-'b). 



ITB Aim ANDS 



"When the partiea were met 
themsolres, one of them thooght 
bat of an ' i(' as, ' if jon said so, 
then I aaid so ;' and thej ehook 
handa and swore brothere. Yonr 
' if ' ia the onlj peace-maker ; much 
Tirtnein 'if.'" — At You Lite It, 
V. 4 (1623). 
" Hattingt. If they hare done this 

deed, mj noble loid — 
GbuetMter. Ifl thon protector of 

thia damned stnunpet, 
Tslk'stthontomeof'i&'t Thon 

ait a toaitor t 
Off with his head I" 

Skhard III. iii. 4 (1597). 



" His case was said to be tiiia : 
that in disconne between Sir 
Bobert ClifFoid and him he has 
aaid, That if he were rate that that 
yonng man were King Edward's 
son, he would never bear arms 
against him. . . . The jndgea 
thought It waa a dangerons thing 
to admit I& and Ands to qnalifj 
woids of treason. And it waa 
like to the case of Elisabeth Buton, 
the holy maid of Kent, who had 
said, That if King Henry the Eighth 
did not take Catherine his wife 
again, he ahould be deprived of 
his Crown, and die the death of a 
dog." — Hiitory of Henry VII. 

(lesi). 

" Whosoever shall sfBnn in diem 
or tui eonditioae that yonrmsJMty 
may be destroyed, ia a tnitor de 
pnswntt) for that he maketh yon 
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bat tenuit foi Ufa at the will <A 
BDother. And I put the Duke of 
Tt nf.biTi p tiftTn ^a case who flaid that 
if the King cansed him to be ar- 
nated of traaMm he would stab 
him, and the case of the iinpo^ 
tnreaB Elizabeth Barton, who aaid 
that if £ing Henrj the Eighth 
took not hie wife again, Catherine 
Dowi^er, he abonld be no longer 
King." — LeUer to King Jama 
(1615). 



Pnm Eiat&*peare From Bacon 

*' Here dwells an Kpothecaiyirtioni " Jt ia eaaier to retain the image 

oft I noted ... of an apothecary smnging 

As I paas'd bf , whoae needj shop hia boxes than the correBponding 

isstnff'd notion of . . . disposition." — J)g 

Withbe^gailj acoonnti of empt^ Avgmeatii (18SS). 

boxes. 
And in the tame analigartft hanga; 
Old ends of pockthtead, and otkea 



Romeo and JulUt, v. I (1697). 

The moltiplicitj and Toriet; of articles kept in an apothe- 
cary Bhop seem to have made a permanent imjoeesion upon 
the miudfl of hoth ant^ora. 

303 

LITRBABr PIBiLOT 

I, when I took " I now act like one that hat aa 
Diehard ill neighbored, and gathen 
hia firtdt before it is ripe, to pre- 
vent stealing. These fragments 



" How careful 
my way, 
Each triSe under truest bars 



That to my 1 
stay 



e it might nnnsed of my conceits were going to the 
proM ; to endeavor their stay had 
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From hkuda of blaelMwd, in eiiie beentTonblesome; I theref<a« beU 

wanb of trost. it beet to pablish them mjaelf, u 

But thou, to wboiB mj jewsla tbeypaaaedlouKBgofrommfpen." 

triflM ixt, — Dtdieation of Fvtt Edition qf 

Uj wartkj GOmfort, nowmy giMt- £«Miy« (1698). 



Thon, beat of deaiwt, and nujM 

mlreue, 
Art left tbB pre;^ of areiy Tiilgar 

thiat" 

SofiMl (1<K»). 



Ml. Jamea of Birmingluim, Ei^;laiid, to whom ve owe 
this paialleliBm, thus comments npoD it: "a careful analyBis 
of tliis sonnet (48) will prove to the most skeptical that the 
writer is lamenting hia inability' to prevent the loved crear 
tioQB of his intellect from being appropriated bj others." 
This was precisely the reason assigned by Bacon for harry- 
ing his esaays into print 



FnmBaeoK 
" How maiiy things am then 
which & man cumot with uif bee 
of comelineu Bay or do himself I 
A man can aeaicely all^e hia own 
merits with modeetj, mach len 
extol them." — Efof of Frimd- 
tUf (1086). 



FroM Shtdx-ipeart 
" 0, bow thy worth with maimen 

may I sing, 
Whete thoa art all the bettei part 

of met 
What can mine own praiaa to mine 
own aelf hneg 1 " 

Somut 39 (1009). 
" There 'a not one wise man 
among twenty that will praise 
himself."— Jfu«ij<<(o,T.2 (1600), 
" Thia comes too near the plait- 
ing of myself ; therefore, no more 
of it." — Memhant of Vmiee, m. 4. 

The author of the somiet says that a man cannot praise 
himself " with manners ; " the essayist, that one casnot do it 
" with any face of comeliness," or " modesty." 
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HAJLINa PEABja 

Frtm Shake-ipeare From Bacon 

" 1 11 Mt thee ia a shower of gold, " Such difference as is betwixt 

tatd luil the melting hail-stone and the 

Kich pearls npon thee." solid pearl." — Qra^t Inn Ma*qas 

AnOumymd CUopatra, ii. S (18S3). (1&04). 



306 



CUSTOK, 

" He would iK^oile natara of hei 



So perfeetlj is he her ape." 
Wmttr't Tale, v. i ( 



•■ or JTATUBB 

"Governed by chance, cxuttoia 
doth commonly prove but an ape 
of nature." — Adeancenunt of 
Lmming (1603-6). 

Costom was r^arded by both authors aa often the ape of 
nature, because, like nature, it is governed by laws of which 
it is unconscious, and consists in habitudes or automatic 
repetition of acts. 

307 



"Holofima. He dr&weth ont 
die thread of his vetboaity finer than 
the staple of bis ugmnent. I ab- 
hor nich f"i«Hwil phautasimes, 
saeh insociable and point-devise 
oomponions, sncb rackers of or- 
tbograpby. . . . 

Moth. They have been at a great 
feast of langn^ee, and stolen the 

Co$tard. j tbey have lived long 
on the alms-basket of words. . . ■ 

Bol. The pOBteri(» of tiie day, 
most geueroQs tir, ii liable, con- 
graent, and meamrable for the 
•ftenoon; tlie word is well called, 
ckoae, sweet and apt, I do assure 
you." — Lov^i Labor't Loti, v. 1 
(1596). 



" Men began to hont more after 
words than matter ; and more after 
the choicenees of the phrase, and 
the ronnd and dean composition 
of the sentence, and tLe sweet fall- 
ing of the cUiuee, and the vaiying 
and illnstiBtion of their works 
with tropes and figures, than after 
the weight of matter, worth of 
subject, soundness of argument, 
life of invention, oi depth of judg* 
ment; taking liberty to coin and 
irame new terms of art t« express 
their own Mnse, and to avoid cir- 
cnit of speech, without regard to 
the pnreneM, pleasantneaa, and 
(as I may call it) lawfulness of the 
phrase or word. . . . The ezceta 
of this is so justly contemptible 
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that u Eerciilee, when he Baw 
the inutgB of Adonis, Veniu^ min- 
ion, in K temple, said in disdain, 
* Thon art no divinity,' so there is 
tume of Hereolefl' fallowen in learn- 
ing, bat will despise thoM delica- 
cies and affectadoni, as indeed 
capable of no diTineneee," — Ad- 
vanomaU of Lemming (1603-6). 

What Bacon analyzed and condemned as one of the dis- 
tempers of learning, that la, an excessive pedantic regard for 
mere diction, Shake-spe&re illustrated and ridiculed in ' Love's 
labor's Lost' 



308 



QUBEH Bl 

Fnm Skalu-tptare 
CmroHtr. " Let me speak, idr. 
For heaven now bida me; utd the 

words I ntter 
Let none think flatteiy, for they 11 

find 'em truth. 
This royil infant, heaven still move 

about her I 
Though in her cradle, jet now 



Upon this land a tbonaand thou- 
sand blessings, 

Which time shall bring to ripe- 
ness i she shall be, 

But few now living can behold 
that goodnees, 

A pattern toall princeelivingwith 

Aud all that shall succeed; Saba 

Uore coTstonB of wisdom and fair 

Than thij pure soul shall be ; all 

princely gracee, 
That mould up such a might; 



JZABBTH 

Fivm Bacon 
" If Plutarch were now alive to 
write Uvea by parallels, it would 
trouble him, I think, to find for 
her [Queen Elizabeth] a parallel 
amongst women. ... I shall not 
exceed if I do affirm that this part 
of the island never had forty-five 
years of better times; and yet not 
through the calmness of the season, 
hut dkrou^ the wisdom of her 
regiment. For if' there be con- 
sidered the truth of religion es- 
tablished ; the constant peace and 
security ; the good administration 
of justice; the tempeiat« nae of the 
prerogative, not slackened, nor 
much strained; the flourishing 
state of learning, sortable to so ex- 
cellent a patroness ; the convenient 
eetate of wealth and means, both 
of crown and subject ; the habit of 
obedience and the moderation of 
discontents; . . . these things I 
say considered, I suppose I could 
not have chosen an instance more 
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With all the Tiitaes that attend 

the good, 
Shall itill be doabled on her; 

truth Hhall nuTM her ; 
Holf and heavenly thoughts itill 

tonnael her ; 
She shall he loVd and fear'd ; her 

own shall bleea her, 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten 



ranaikable or eminent to the pui^ 
pom in hand." — Advaneeamd oj 



And hang their heads with sorrow; 

good grows with her. 
In her dajs every man shall eat in 

■afetj 
Undor his own vine what he plants, 

and Mng 
The meny songs of peace to all 

his neighbors. 
God shall he truly known; and 

those abont her 
From her shall read the perfect 

ways of honor. 
And by hei claim their greatneea; 

not by blood." 

Hmry VIII., v. 6 (1623). 

Id these two equally mutinted eulogies of Queen Elizabeth 
the commendatioii chiefly resta on the Bame points ; namely, 
the peacefnlnesa of her reiga and the eatahlishment of religion. 



KQTQ JAVXS I 



Frvm 8iai»tpeare 
"Nor shall this peac« sleep wiUi 
her ; bnt as when 



J^riMN Bacon 
"Yoot Majesty's manner of 
speech is indeed prince-like, flow- 



Ihe bird of wonder dies, the ing as from a fountain, and yet 

maiden phcenix, streaming and branching itself into 

Hei ashes new create another hdr, nature's order, full of facility and 

As great in admiration as herself, felicity, imitating none and inim- 

So shall she leave hei bleBsedneea itable by any. . . . For I am well 

to one, BBsnied there hath not been nnee 
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Christ'* tmw iuij king or tem- 
poral monaicb which hath bma ea 
learned in all litentore and eru- 
dition, divine and hiunan. To 
drink indeed of the true fountaina 
of learning, naj, to Lave each a 
fountain of leaming in himaelf, in 
a king, and in a king born, ia al- 
most a tntncle. And the more, 
becanee there ia met in yonr Maj- 
eaty a rare conjunction aa well of 
divine and aacred literature aa of 
profoue and human ; so aa your 
Mcgeetf atandeth inveRted of that 
triplici^ which in great Tenen- 
tion was ascribed to the ancient 
Hennes: the power and fortune 
of a King, the knowledge and il- 
Inmination of a Priest, and the 
learning and univerealitj of a 
Fhiloeopher.' — Advancement of 
Ltaming (1003-6). 



When heaven shAll call her bom 

thie clood of ftarVuMm, 

Who, from the sacred ashes oi hei 

Shall etaivlike rise, m great in 

fame as she was. 
And so stand fix'd. Peace, plenty, 

love, truth, tenor, 
That wen the servants to this 

chosen in&nt. 
Shall then be his, and like a vine 

grow to him; 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven 

shall shine. 
His honor and the greatness of his 

ShaU be, and mske new nations ; 

he shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach 

his branches 
To all the plains about him ; our 

children's children 
Shall see this and bless heaven," 
flenry VIII., v. S (1623). 

It will be readily admitted, we think, that these exbava- 
gnnt eulc^es of Xiag James ara even more significant than 
those immediately preceding, of bis predecessor on the 
throne. 

310 

THE SWOBD, A FLBASBB 

From Skake-tptare From Bacon 

" Plead my succeesire title with " It will be said of tbem [Gas- 

yout swords. " coigne and Anjou] also, that, after, 

nitw Andniriem, i. 1 (1600). they were lost, and recovered in 

on gladiL" — Pm-Nati Spttth in 

Court (1608). 

It has been objected' that the phrase used as above in the 
play, " plead with swords," is contrary to legal usage, and 



1 Castle's BhakMpeare, Buaau, Jonson, and Greene, p. 01. 
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that therefore the play itself could not have been written by 
a lawyer. Bacon aaid, in the coarse of a legal argument in 
the Exchequer Chamber, that a tenitoiy in France had been 
taken by the Engliah tn ore gladii ; L a, by the mouth or 
pleading of a sword 

Exception has been token cm the same grouDde, a\so, to (he 
use of the word " aoccessire " in the &bov& But Buccessive, 
in the sense of one in saccession, is a strict Latinism, of 
which examples are found in Virgil and Ovid. Its use im- 
plies, we admit, a scholarly and exceptionid knowledge of 
the lAtin tongue on the part of the author. 



TBB PBOPBB BEM1U>T1B FOB HKHTAL DlflKASB 



From Slu)kt-»ptare 
"Mai^idh. How doth your patient, 

doctor ?- 
Doctor. Kot BO dck, my lord, 

As aha is tranbled with tliick* 

cominfl ftucdflft. 
That keep hta from her net. 
J(ae&. Cure her of that 

CuiBt tbou not ipinint^r to a mind 

diseaii'd, 
Plnck from the memoty t, tooted 

Rm« out the wiktea tionblee ot 

the hnun. 
And with aome aweet oblivioua 

antidote 
Cleanae the atnfi'd boeom of that 

perilous stuff 
WMeh weighs upon the heart I 
DoeL Therein the petient 

Must miniater to himaelf. 
MaA. Throw phjaio to the dogs ; 



PromBaeo* 
" I now come to those remedies 
which operate npon diseMee of the 
mind, to cuatom, ezerciae, habit, 
edncotion, imitation, emulation, 
etnapanr, friendship, praise, re- 
proof, exhcotstion, fame, laws, 
booka, studies, and the like. Then 
are the things that mle in moiala ; 
tbeae the agents hj which mental 
diseaeea are cored ; the ingredienta, 
of which are componnded tlie 
medicines that lecover and pre- 
serve the health of the mind, ao 
far aa it can be done by human 
lemedies."— i)« AugnutUU (16SS). 



mn 



e of it.' 

Maebah, v. 3 (1683). 
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Both authore treat of diseases of the mind and their cura. 
One condemns for this porpoae the use of physic ; the otbez 
prescribes exercise, good company, atadies, and books. 



OOinrTT OF KKKT 

Vrtm SkcHx^paan FnmBaeon 

« Kent, in the Commentariea " The nide people bad heud 

Cmeu writ, FUmmock ny th^t Kent wM aerer 

Ib tenu'd the dvil'at plue in all conqneied, and that they wen the 

this isle. fraeet people of EnglAnd."— £•»• 

Sweet is the connttr, beoaoee full tory ofHmry VII. (1621). 

cf ricbee; 
The people libenl, Taliant, actiTe, 

wealthy." 

S Senrt F/., iv. 7 (1094). 

The Bacon family originated in the coon^ of Kent. 



Tvxsnxa oira's xstatx iirro oblioatiohs 
*' T^mon. In eome sort theee vuta " They would wy of the Doke 

of nine aie erown'd, of Qniae, Heniy, that he was the 

l^iot I account them bleMingg; for grealeat luiirer in France, for that 

by these he had turned all his estate into 

Shall I try biende. Ton aball obligadona ; meaning that he had 

perceive how yon sold and oppignorated all hia pet- 

ICatoke my fottnnea ; I am wealthy limony to giro large donations to 

in my Irienda." othermen." — Apatiegm (ia,tajm- 

Timtm o/Alhetu, u. S (1623). known). 

314 

BKOOABS, HO OHOOBXB8 

"Lord. Would not the be^ar then "Sugars sbonld not be cbooa- 
foiget himself 1 en."— iYmwi (1004-96). 

iButUtr. Believe me, lord, Itiiink 
he cannot choose." 
The Taming of Um Skrem, Intto 
dnction (1623). 
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BTMSB, LIES rsvn 
Fnn Shate-ipear« From Bacon 

<• This mAJeatical roof , frettedwith "For if that gnat vorkmastoi 
golden file," had been of ft hamaa dupodtum, 

HamUt, iL S (1604). he would have cast the atan into 
some pleaunt and beantiiul irorks 
and orden, like Uie Eieta in the 
ToofB of honaee." — Advancement 
o/Lmning (l«(»-6). 



TTATSBB BWXLLnia BXFOBX ST0BH8 

"BjadiTinBinattnct men'i minda "Asthereare . . . •ecietswell- 
mistnut inga of eeaa before t«inp««ta, k> 

Enioing danger; aa, by prootwe there oie in rtatee." — Kitay of 
■ee SadiUimtand ZV<n>i^ (1607~IS). 

The WAteis swell before a boistar- 
one storm." 

Riebiord 111., iL 3 (1S97). 



"The itj which had hid mj " It waa ordained that this wind- 
princely tnrnk, ing iTj of a Plantagenet ehonld 
And aack'd toj veidnie oat ont." kill the tree itoeli" — HMorjf of 
Tempttl, i. S (1683). Htmy VII. (1681). 

318 V 

AU, 18 KOT SOLD THAT SLISTEBB 

" All that gliatara is not gold." " All ii not gold that gliaten." — 

MmAmt of Vmks, ii. 7 (1600). Prtmwi (1S94-96). 



ABHSS OF FOBTnUB 

"I shall ihow the cindera of my " The iparka of my affection eball 

apirita ever rest quick nnder the ashes of 

Throngh the ashes of my chance." my fortune."— £«tf«r'o F<diiand 

Jnltenyofui Cleopatra, T.S(16S3). (16SS). 
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" la me thon see'rt the glowing of " Ashee are good for tomewbat, 
ancti fin for lees, for Hlte; bnt I hope I am 

ThatoatheaaheeofhisTonthdoth nther emben than aahea, having 
lie." the heat of good aff«etioi)B under 

Stimtt 78 (160B). the aahea of my fottnnea." — Let- 
ter to King Jamtt (ISSS). 



SWXSr VRATS 

From Skake-ipKtrt FrvmBaeon 

" Lo I 03 at Engliah Eeacta, m I " Let not this Parliament end 

Kgieet like a Butch feaat in salt meats, 

The daintiest last, to make the end but like an English feast, in sweet 

most sweet." meati." — Spteeh in Parltonwnf 

Richard It, i. 3 (1697). (1804). 

321 

QUICKSILrBB 

" The rogoe fled from me like " It was not long bnt Perkin, 
qnickiilvar." who was made of qnickailTei (which 

f fimry/F., iL4(1600). ia hard to imprison) b^an to 
Btir ; for deceiTing hie keepers, ha 
took to hia heele, and made speed 
to the sea^oast" — Sittorg of 
Htnry VII. (1621). 



" Am iron to adammt" "A great adamant of acqnaint- 

TVotltM and Otuida, m. 9 meo." — Ettag o/ Trav^ (^iWb). 
(1609). 
" Draw me, thon haid'hearted ada- 



T-yight'i Drtam, ii. 
S (16S3). 

The word " adamant " ia from the Greek aBdfim, meaniag 
SDything very hard, or incapable of being broken, diasolvBd, 
or penetrated It was first used as the name of the hardest 
metal, probably stael, and subsequently of the diamond, the 
latter (diamant) being indeed a mere variation of it. In 
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mediffival Latin, however, it came to signify the loadstone 
or magnet, perhaps because the word was thought to have 
been derived from adamare, to have a likeness for, to draw. 
In this perverted sense it made its way in the fourteenth 
century into the English language, though it bad been cor- 
rectly used there for a period of five hundred years preceding. 
Wyclif, Chaucer, Coverdale, Gower, Greene, and many other 
writers had so used it. Bacon and Shake-speare were among 
the last and most conspicuons to fall victims to the bltmder. 

323 

CABniHAL WOLSET 

Fnm Skaie-tpean From Bacon 

" Had I bnt wrved m7 Ood witit " Cardincd Wolsej eaid thst if 

half the seal he had pleased Ood m he had 

I aened my king, he ironld not pleaaed the king, fa« had not been 

in mine age rnined." — LtUer (Jir$t dmfl) to 

Have left me naked to mine &» ting (1681J. 
enemies." 

Smr]/ VIIL, iii. S (1833). 

384 

FOETBT, FEIOHBD BISTORT 

" Roto. Tie poetical. " Poetry ia feigned hlitoiT.* — 

(Aima. It ia the more likely to Advancemmt of Learning (1603- 
be f^^'A."—Tmifth Night, i. 6J. 
6 (1623). 

" The tmeet poeti7 ia the moet 
feigning." — Ai You Like It, iii 
3 (16B3). 

"If thou vert a poet, 1 might 
have eome hope tiioa didat Eaign." 
— Ibid. 

33S 

TASTED, CBSWEn, BWALLOWXD, AMD DtOZaTXD 

" How Rball we atrehih onr eye, " Some books aie to be tasted, 

when capital crimes, chew'd, twal- otheis to be swallowed, and some 

low'd, and digested, appeu before few to be chewed and digeeted." — 

wV— Henry F., ii. 8 (1600). £*ioy o/5(udi« (1698). 
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CBAKXLBOK rSSDINa ON AIB 



Fron Shake-tptart 
** The chamelecn, Love, can feed , 
on the air," — Tw GmlUmen of 
Verona, ii. 1 (1623). 

" Valentine. He ia ■ kind of cha- 
meleon. 

Thwio. That hath moM mind to 
feed on yonr blood than live in 
ytxix air." — l}nd., ii. 4. 
"HoBtlet. Thechameleon'Bdiih— 
feed on the air." 

Bamlel, iii 2 (1603). 



From Bacon 
"Some that have kept chame- 
leons a whole year together could 
never perceive that they fed upon 
anything but Mr." — Sj/lva Sgl- 
MrUM (1628-SD). 



OHAHXLXOK CHAHGIHa C0L0B8 



"I can add colon to the cbame- 

And for ft need change ihapee witli 
Protens." 

a Henry F/., iU. 2 (1696), 
"Silvia. What, angry. Sir Thnr 
rial Do yon change color 1 

ValentiM, Give him leave, mad- 
am ; he i« ft kind of chameleon." 
— Taio Qentlenun 0/ Verona, ii 4 

(iras). 



" If the chameleon be laid npon 
green, the gieen predominates ; if 
ap<m yellow, the yellow; laid 
npon black, he looketh all black." 

— Ibid. 

" Proteu wonid torn hinuelf in* 
to all manner of itrange shapee." 

— Witdon cf OtAticientt (1609). 



KKDTVIOH 

"The moon aleepe with Bndy- " The moon of her own accord 
mion." came to Endymion aa he alept," — 

Uerehartt of VernM, T. 1 (1600). Dt AvgiiuiitU (1622). 



DOUBLS CHZBBT 



" So we grew together, " There is ft cherry tree that hath 

IJke t« a donble cherry." doable bloatoms." — Si/lva Syl- 

A Midiummer^Night't Dream, iiL varum (1682^26). 
S (1600). 
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KFFECT ON THE THSOAT OF DBIIIKIKG BNOW WATER 

From Shakt-tpeart From Baeon 

" When we were boji, " The people that dwell at the 

Who would believe that there were foot of emow moontains, or other- 

moiuitaiaeen wiw apon the ascent, especially 

Dew-Iapp'd like bnlle, whoae the women, by drinkiog enow 

throats had hanging at 'em water, have great bage hanging 

Wallets of flesh t " nnder their Uuoate." — Sglva 5jfi- 

rempe*(, iii. 3 (1623). bwm (ieU-3S). 



COKJECTDBES AT HOU 

" They '11 mt by the fire, and pre- ■' To make eonjaetnres ti home." 
sume to know — Pnmtw (ICM-W). '■• 

Wbat 'b done i' the Capitol ; who 'e 
like to rise, 

Who thrivee and who declines; 
side factions, and give out 

Conjectnial marriages." 

CoHotaruH, i. 1 (1623). 



HOW SWEET IfDSIO AFFECTS THE BPIBITS 

"I am never merry when I hear "Some noises help eleep, ae — 

' sweet mnaic. soft singing; the canse is, they 

The Teason is, yonr spirits sre at- move in the spirit a gentle atten< 

tentive." tion." — S^va Sylvarum (1623- 

Uereiaat of Venice, v. 1 (1600). 26). 



8BA or TBOUBLSS 

" To take arms against a sea of " A sea of mnltilade." — Apa- 
trouUea." thtffm. 

Hamltt iii. 4 (1604). 

Hamlet's phrase, "sea of troablea," has caused the com- 
mentatots great perplexity. Pope, thinkii^ it a typogiaph- 
ical error, propoeed to snbstitnte ti'eye of troubles ; Forrest so 
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rendered it on the stage. Another commentatoT preferred 
an assail of troubles. It requires, however, but a glaace at 
Bacon's writings, in which the word "sea" is used over and 
over again for " host " or " multitude," to redeem the passf^ 
Bacon evidently adopted it from the Greek, kokSiv iriXario^. 
In the expression " sea of multitude," Bacon lefeis to the 
large army with which Charles VIII. invaded Italy, against 
which it would have been perfectly proper to say, if histori- 
cally true, that the people " took anns." 

834 

ADVASTAOS OF TOn 

From Skakt-tpeare Prom Baeon 

"Adviuitage is a better aoldier "If time give his nuges^ the 
than roihnen." — Stmy V., iii. 6 advantage, what needeth precipita- 
(1600). tion to extreme lemedies ! " — 

Letter to VUliert (1616). 

335 

mrOBTAKCB OF DELAT 

" How poor an they that have not " Iq all nc^tiationa of difScaltj 

patience 1 a man may not look to sow aad 

What woand did ever heal bat by leap at once, but mtut prepare 

degrees) bnsinesa and so ripen it bj de- 

Thou know'et we work by wit, greea." — Eitag of Ifegotiati$ig 

and not by witchcraft, (I63&). 

And wit depends on dilatory " I give Time hia due, which is 

time." to discover truth." — Coaferenet 

OOuUo, ii. 3 (16S2). of Pleature (IfiDS). 



HOLT-WATBB 

"Conrt holy-water in a dry "Hewaanala«wwofholy>water 

houM is better than this run-water in conrt." 

ont o' door." — King Lear, iii. S "Tour loidahip is no dealer in 

(1608). holy'water, but noble and reoL" — 



r to SatiOury (1607). 
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DAKK BACKQBODKDS 






From Shakf^ita 
Idke bright metal on i 
gionnd, 
VLy reformation, glitt'iisg o'ei my 

fault, 
Shall show mon goodly, and at- 
tract more eyea, 
Than that which hath no foil to 
ut it off." 

lHmTitl7.,i.i (1696). 



From Bacon 
"We see in needle-worka and 
embroideriea it is more pleasing to 
have a, lively work upon a sad and 
iolenm ground than to have a 
dark and melancholy work upon 
a liglitaome ground." — Euay ^ 
AdoeriUs (1625). 



D or KABITT 

" Wonder is the child of rarity. 
If a thing be rare^ though in 
kind it be no way eztmordinary, 
it is wondered at. Tet, on the 
other hand, things which really 
call for wonder, if we have tfaem 
by ns in common n«e, are hnt 
slightly noticed." — Nowm Or- 



"Being seldom seen, I could not 

But, like a comet, I was wonder'd 
at." 

J Henry 7F.,iii. 8(1898). 

" Lqfiu. They «ay miracles are 
past, and we have our philosophi- 
cal persons to make modem and 
fknuUar thingg supernatural and 
canseteBa. Hence it is that we 
make trifles of errors, ensconcii^ 
ourselves into seeming knowledge, 
when we should submit ouiselves 
to an unknown fear. 

Parolla. Why, 'tis the rarest ar- 
gument of wonder." — All't Well, 
ii. 3 (1623). 

This conceptioti o{ wonder as a state of mind produced by 
what is rare, whether extraordinary or not, was a favorite one 
with Bacon. We find it repeatedly in hia prose works. We 
find it also in many of the plays. Henry IV. teUs hia son 
to keep himself as much as possible out of people's sight, 
in order that, whenever he is seen, he may excite greater 
wonder. It is at least remarkable that a caoeal relation of 
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so subtle a nature should occur over and over again in both 
sets of works. 

339 

COBBUPTIONS IK PEACE 

From Shilu-tptare Ftvm Baeon 

"The canken of a calm world "Statescorraptedthronghirealth 

and along peace." — I Henry IV., and too great length of peace." — 

iv. 2 (1698). Letter to Rviland (lS9e). 



XILB STARTLED BT THUMDEB 

Botdt. " I vairant you, mis- " Upon the noise of thunder 
treas, thnnder shall not m> awake . . . fishes are thought to be 
the beds of eels."— Pmc/ei, iv. frajed."— Sylva Sglvarum (1622- 
i (1609). 26). 

" I thought yon sea-gods, as in 

font abode. 
So in your nature, had not been 

To fishes ; the which, as say phi- 
losophers. 

Have to small sense of mneic'a 
deLght, 

As 'tis a doabt, not fnlly yet 

Whetbei of hearing they have 

Gray't Inn Mmque (1G94). 
\ 341 

OPPOBTCOTTr 

"Thereisatideintheaffitirsofmen, " In the third place, I set down 

Which, taken at the flood, leads reputation, becanse of the peiemp- 

on to fortune ; tory tides and current* it bath. 

Omitted, all the voj^e of tbeii lire which, if they be not taken iu 

IsboundinshallowsandinmiserieB. their due time, are seldom recor- 

On such a full sea are we now ered." — Advancement of Learning 

afloat; (1603-6). \ 

And we most take the current " Patticolar conspiradea have 



when it Bervea, 
Ol lose our ventures. " 
Juliu Caiar, iv. 



their periods of time, within which, 
if they be not taken, they vanish." 
Charge againtt Otaen (1616). 
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i8t 



" I have impoTtant buainese. 
The tide whereof u now." 
Troavt and Creuida, t. 1 (1609). 
"Who Keki Bod will not take, 

when once 't is offered, 
Shall nevei find it more." 
Anthtmg and Cleopatra, ii. 7 (1623> 
*' Tftke the aafeet occasion \ij the 

front." 

OthtOo, lit 1 (ieS£). 



" If you had not been ehort- 
aighted, you might have made 
more use of me ; hut that tide ia 
passed."— better to Coke (1601). 

"You are as well seen in the 
periods and tides of estates [at«t«a] 
as in your own circle and way."— 
Letter to Cecil (1602). 

" Occasion . . . turneth the handle 
of the bottle first to be received, 
and after that the belly, which is 
hard to daap." — Euay of Delays 
(1626). 

" Occasion turneth the bald nod- 
dle alter she hath presented her 
locks in front, and no bold taken." 
— Ibid. 

" We may say of Natoret what 
is nsnally said of Fortune, that she 
hath a lock before, but none be- 
hind." — Scala InieUechu. 



The 'Advancement of Learning' was first printed in 
1605; 'Troilua and Cressida,' in 1609; 'Othello,' 1622; 
'Julius Gsaas; 1623; 'Essay of Delays/ 1625. The 'Let- 
ter to Coke ' was written is 1601, and the ' Speech t^ainst 
Owen' delivered in 1615. 

The sentiment expressed in the ahove-quoted passages 
seoma to have heen a favorite one with both authors, ap- 
pearing, however, in Bacon first. The figure common to 
' Othello ' and the Esaay is of classical origin, the ancients 
having erected a statue to Occasion as a goddess, in which 
the fore part of the head was furnished with a lock of hair, 
while the back part was bald. The significancy of this was 
pointed out in the latin writings of Fhfedrus, Cardan, and 
Erasmus, and in the French of liabelais. With the possible 
exception of FhEedrus, these works we know were familiar 
to Bacon, though none of them had then been translated 
into ] 
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fVvm Saeom 

"An opinioii iua long been 
prevalent that ait ii Muuethii^ 
diffeient boax uatuie. . . . There is 
likewiM another and more aubtle 
error which haa crept into the 
bucuui mind, oamely, that of cod- 
nileriug art as merel; an asustant 
to nature, having ths power, in- 
deed, to finish what nature has 
b^un, to correct her when lapaing 
into error, or to set her free when 
in bondage, but b; no meant to 
change, tranamate, or fundamen- 
tally alter nature. And thia has 
bred a prematura despair in human 
enterprises." — Da Augmentit 
(1622). 

"It is the lasbion to talk as if 
ut were aomething different boia 
nature, or a aort of addition to na- 
tnie, with pown to finish what 
nature baa begun, or correct her 
when going aside. In tmth, man 
haa no power ov«r natura except 
that of moti(»i, — tbo power, I say, 
of putting natural bodies together, 
or aepanting them, — Ike rtit it 
dme ty natar* int&in." — Dttenp- 
1*0 CHoU IiOdUciiiaSa (c. Ifll2). 



For an exposition of this exceptionally strong parollel- 
iam, see ' Francis Bacon Oar Shake-speare,' p. 29. 



XINOB BATB LOHQ ABU8 

" Hia raar'd aim " Kings have long arms, when 
Created tha world." they will extend them." — Spteck 

Anthony and CUepatra,v.2(l9aS). at (rial of Lord Sonfuto- (1812). 



fWm Steb-speon 
" Nature is made better by no mean 

[meanil, 
But natura makes that mean; ao^ 

o'er that art, 
Which you aay adds to nature, is 

That nature makes. Tousee,aweet 

maid, we marry 
A gentler adon to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser 

kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an 

art 
Which does mend nature, change 

it rather, but 
TXt an ittelf ii rtaturt." 

Wint«r'$ Tak, ir. 4 (e. 1611> 
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"Hu Bword 
Hath a ahaip edge; it 's long, and 

't mAy be uid, 
It reaches lar ; and where 't will 

not extend, 
Thither he darts it." 

King Btnry VIII., i. 1 (1623). 



J'Vom Shate-ipeai 
"Surrey. You httve sent 



F^m Bacon 
" Where a man porchaaes, or 
pnisuea in the Court of Borne, or 
elsewhere, aaj process, sentence of 
eicommumcation, bull, or instra- 
ment, or other thing which touches 
the king in hia regulitj or his 
realm in prejudice, it is pramu- 
mre." — Union of Lam (area 
1603). 



To famish Borne, and to prepare 

the ways 
Toa hava for dignities; to the 

mere undoing 
Of all the kingdom. 

Suffolk. Lord Cardinal, the Xing'! 

forther pleasure ia, — 
Because all those things jmx have 

done of late, 
Bj yoQi powei legatine within this 

kingdom, 
EUl inf th* compass of a pramu- 

That therefore mch a writ he sued 
agunst yoo." 

Htnry VIII., m. i (1623). 

34S 

PESPINQ TEBOnOH BHALL H0LB8 

" I have seen the day of wrong " Voo may see great objects 
through the little hole of discre- through small cianniea." — Na- 
tion."— Love'3 Labor 'i LoitfY. 2 lural Hiiiory (1622-25). 

(1598). 

BacoD made a characteristic use of this homely proverb : 

" The eye of the tinderstanding is like the eye of the aense ; for, 

aa you may see great objects through small cranniea or levels, bo 

you may see great axioms of nature through small and contemptible 
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NOTHDIG FBOK MOTHIHG 
lyom Shaie-tpeare From Bacon 

" Nothing can be nude out of " Out of nothing, nothing can 
nothing." — King Lear, i. 4 (1608). be made." — Notnim Organvm 



FAITH, LIKB ODOBS OF FLOWEBS 

" Ttead down my need, and faith " Virtue ia like preciong odore, 
monnta np." moat fragtant when they are in- 

Kinff John, iii. 1 (1623). censed or crushed." — Euay of 
Adowvty (1636). 



"OthoninTiaibleapiiit of winel " Wine, a deril." — Adeantt- 
if thoa hast no name to be known ment ofLtaming (1603-6). 
by, iet va call thee deril," — 
OthtUo, iL 3 (163S). 

349 

THX TtTBKS 

" Valiant Othello, we must " The Ottoman* . . . degencnte 

straight employ yon from the laws of natuie ; in tlieir 

Against the ganetal enemy, Otto- veiy body and frame of estate a 

man." monstrosity ; and may be truly 

Olhdio, i. 3 (1638). accounted common enemies and 

grievances of mankind." — Adver- 

lutTnerU tovehmg a Holy War 

(1622). 

B&cou regarded the Ottomans, not only as infidels, but even 
as a " general enemy ; " that ia, as a reproach on general 
grounds to the human race. He wrote the following con- 
cerning them in his dialogue on ' A Holy War ' : 

"A cmel tyranny, bathed in the blood of their emperors npon 
every socceaeion; a heap of vassala and slaves; no nobles, no 
gentlemen, no &eemen, no inheritance of laud, no atirp of ancient 
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families; a people witliout natural affection, and, aa the Bcriptim 
aaith, that r^ardeth not the desirea of women ; without piet; or 
cara toward their children ; a uatioa without morality, without 
letters, arts, or sciences ; that can scarce measure an sere of land, oi 
an hour of the day ; base and sluttish in buildings, diet, and the 
like; in a word, a very leinuacfa of human society." 

This view of the Turks, as eoemies of all nations on atrictly 
hiunan grounds, was common to both authors. It was 
expressed by both in the same year, 1622, six years after the 
death of William Shakspere of Stratfoid. 



HUBS OB WEEDS IM HOHUt HATCBE 

From Shake-tptare From Bacon 

" Oar bodies are oni gardens, to "A man's nature nins either to 
the which our wills are gaideneis ; herbs or weeds." — EuayofNiamt 
BO that, if we phuit nettles or sow tn Mm <1S26). 
lettuce, set hyssop end weed np 
thyme, supply it with oue gender 
of herbs or distract it with msny, 
either to Iibts it sterile with idle- 
ness or manured with indnstry, 
why, the power and corrigible 
authority of this lies iu our wills." 
— Oa^o, i 3 (1622). 

3S1 

AM AMATHBICl. 

" Emtio. 0, who hsth done this " If a man hare St. Paul's per- 

deed ? fection, that] he would wish to be 

Detdemona. Nobody ; I myself ; an anathema from Christ for the 

farewell ; salvation of his brethren, it dows 

Commend me to my kind lord, much of a divine oatnie." — Euay 

! farewell ! " ofOoodnen (1626). 
OthOio, Y. 2 (1622). 

Mr. Buggies makes the following just comment on these 
related passages: 
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" Deedemona, dying under hei hosband'a himda, devotes hei 
last gasp to the ntteianoe of a lie, thus becoming an aoathema 
from Christ, in ordei to shield her muideier &om the consequences 
of his cruelty to her. Here she touches the summit of human 
nature, and leminds us oC the divine utterance, ' Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.' It is as uaar an approach 
to perfectjon as poor human frailty can make, and reveals a love 
that can only be expressed by the antithesis of a lie prompted by 
divine truth." — The Play* of ShaJcaptare, 602. 

Mr. Buggies cites an historical case in point When the 
Charter House monks in London were summoned in the 
teiga of Henry VIII. to take the oath of aU^iance to the 
king, the prior proposed to the fraternity that he should save 
their lives by ofTeiing himself as representative of the house 
and swearing falsely. " I will make myself anatheiaa for 
you all," he said, " and trust -to the mercy of God." 



A. Cl.DnOK IH CONFEBBINQ BSNBFIIB 

fVom Siakt'^ieart Fnmi Bacon 

'*Dademona. If I do vow a Mend- "Commoa beoefits are to be 

ship, I *11 perform it commnnieate with all, bnt pecoliai 

To the last atdcle. My loid shotl beneftts with choice. And bewsn 

never reet ; how in making the portraiture 

I '11 watch him tame, and talk thou breakest the pattern. For 

him ont of patience. divinity maketb the love of out- 

His bed shall seem a school, his selves the pattern ; the love of out 

board a shrift. neighbor but the portraiture." — 

I'll iDtermingleevetTthingbedoea Euay of Ooodnet* (1607-18). 
With Cawio'B suit" 

OtheUo, iii. 3 (1622). 

Desdemona's espousal of the cause of Ossio and ths blind 
zeal, ending in her own destruction, with which she prose- 
cutes it, is an exact and evidently an intentional illustration 
of the danger pointed out by Bacon. She aacrifices herself 
for Cassio ; that is, she breaks the pattern on which she 
models her imkocent love for him. 
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PENALTT OF ADUf 

From Skakt-tpeare Frvm Baeon 

" An not these woods " After the cieatioD wob finished, 
Hon &e« &om peril than the it is said that man was placed in 
enTioas court F the garden to work therein, which 

Here feel we not the penalty of could only have been the work of 
Adam." contemplBtioD ; th«t u, the end of 

At You Like It, n. 1 (1623). hi« work was but for exercise and 
" All thinga in commmt, oatore delight, and not for neceasity. For 
should piodocft without sweat." — there being then no relactance of 
TtB^M, ii. 1 (1623). the creature, nor sweat of the 
brow, man's emplojment was con- 
sequentlf matter of pleasure, not 
labor." — Advanctmtnl of Learn- 
ing (1603-fl). 

Bacon is describing the Oaiden of Eden as it was before 
the fall ; Shakespeare (in the passage from the ' Tempest ') 
as it will be when restored, and the " penalty of Adam " 
remitted. 

Modem editors, following Lewis Theobald, hare changed 
the word not, in the line quoted above from ' As You Like It,* 

" Here feel we not the penalty of Adam," 

to but, and thus lost the sense of the passage. The Duke, as 

pointed oat by Mr. Knight, means that in the woods he and 

his companions are escaping the penalty inflicted upon Adam, 

" In the sweat of thj face shalt thoa est thy bread." 

3S4 

bbxweb's hobbe 

" An I have not forgotten what " The ass that carries wine and 

the inside of a church is made of, I drinks water." — Prvmut (1694- 

om a pepper^com, a brewer's horse." 96). 

—1 King Semy IV., iii. 3 (1698). 

The phrase, " brewer's horse," has caused the commentators 
some perplexity. Johnson suggested that as a brewer's horse 
is apt to be lean with bard wt»k, Falstaff means that, if he 
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does n't tell the truth about bis cburchgoiDg, be is willing to 
become emaciated, as a penalty for his falsehood. According 
to Steevena, Falstaff refers, not to a dray-horse, but to the 
" cross-beams on which beer-barrels are carried into cellars." 
The Promus entry makes the meaning clear. Falstaff, who is 
immoderately fond of beer, declares that, if convicted of 
falsehood, he will carry beer aboat for others, instead of 
drinking it himself, like a brewer's horse. 



SUBJSCTS MOT TO BE JESTED ABOUT 
From Shakt-tpears From Bacon 

" Touc&iione. Yoa are not for- " Some thinga are privileged 
Bwom; no more woa this knight, from jbbI, nttmely, raligion, matten 
swearing bj his honor, for he ofBtate.greatpenoiM." — Euajfif/ 
neverhadony. ... ZHteoaru (liSS). 

Ctlia. Prithee, who is it that 
thou meanest? 

Toucitlone. One that old Fred- 
erick, your father, loves. 

Ctlia. My father's love is enough 
to honor him. Enough ! speak no 
more of him." — Ai You LUca It, 
i. 8 (1623). 

Mr. Ki^les justly regards Celia's expostulation against 
any jesting at the expense of one whom her father loved and 
honored aa coming directly under Bacon's rule. 



PRAISE, A QIASS 

" The glass of Pindar's paiae. " " Praise is the reSectioQ of vir- 

Trotitu and Crenida, i. 2 (1609). tne. But it is as the glass or body 
wbich giveth the reflection." — 
Ettai/ ofPraiM (1607-12). 

Both authors have elsewhere (in 'Love's Labor's Lost' 
and in 'The Apology') denounced praise as an aim. Bacon 
calling it in this sense the handmaid of virtue: here both 
denominate it aa a glass. 
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WIKDOW OF THE HEABT 



FroM Shake-iptare 

" }£y good window of lattice, 

£ue thee well; thy casement I 

need not open, for I look through 

thee." — ^«'» WeU,ii.3 (1623). 



From Bacon 
" Let OS obtain, aa far u we can, 
that window which Momus re- 
quired, who, seeing iu the frame 
of man'a heart rach aisles and 
leceaaes, found fault there was not 
a window to look Into them." — Ad- 
of Learning (1603-6). 



CITIHATIOIT INDDCKD BT 
" Soothiayer. Last night the very 

gods show'd me a Tinon, 
(I fiut and praj'd for theii intelli- 
gence), thns : 
I saw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, 

From the spongy south to this port 
of the wMt, 

There vanish'd in the sunbeaioa; 
^which portends 

(TTideM my sios abuse my divi- 
nation) 

SaccesB to the Roman host." 

Cymb^ine, It. 8 (1623). 



rASTIKQ AKD PRATia 

•' Natural dinnation springs 
&oia the inward power of the 
mind. It is of two sorts: the 
one, primitive ; the other, by 
influxion. Primitive is gronnded 
npon the soppodtioit that the 
mind, when it is withdrawn and 
collected into itself, and not dif- 
foned into tlie organs of the body, 
has of ila own essential power 
some pre-notion of things to come. 
This state of mind is commonly 
induced by those abatiuences and 
observances which most withdraw 
the mind from exercising the 
duties of the body, so that it 
may enjoy ita own natore, free 
fitim ext^nnl reettaiut. The re- 
tiring of the mind within itself 
gives it the fuller benefit of its 
own nature and makes it the 
more sasceplible of divine inflnx- 
wm." — De AugmeniM (1622). 

Bacon aaya that the act of divination muat be preceded by 
" abstinencea and observances " that withdraw the mind from 
external objects ; Shake-speare gives an instance in which 
the mind was prepaied for an act of divination fay " fasting 
and prayer." 
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AN BKDtnUNO KOmJKBNT 

From Shakt-tpeart From AictM 

"And thou in thiB ibjilt find th^ " This attribute of jonr Hajeaty 
monoiaeiit, deMireth. to be eipmsed, not onlj 

When tjnatt' crests uid tombs of in the fame and admiration of the 
bn» are spent-" present time, nor in the hiitorj or 

SomMf 107 (1609). traditionof theageaiucGeeding,bnt 
alao in some aolid work, fixed me- 
morial, and immortal monoment." 
— Advanctment of Learning 
(ie06). 

Each aathor claimB in the eame tone of seU-confidence to 
hare erected with his pen a monument that would endure 
forever. 

360 

FSIMCE'S rATOaiTES, SC^UHS 

** His ambition growing ... " There is great nse in ambi- 

To hare no sci:«en between this tions men in being eeieens to 

part he play'd prineee in matters of danger and 

Xnd him be play'd it for." env;." — Euaj/ of jJmMion 

Ttmpm, i. 2 (1623). (1626). 

Bacon defined the nature of the " Bcreen " in hia letter of 
advice to Villieia, thus : 

"The king himself is above the reach of his people, bnt cannot 
be above their censares ; and 70a are his shadow, if either he com- 
mit an error and is loath to avow it, bat excnses it upon hia minio. 
ters, of which you are the first in the eye ; or 70a commit the fault, 
01 have willingly pennitted it, and must suffer for it ; so perhaps 
yon may be offered aa a saciifice to appease the multitude." 

(1616). 



" Pale primroses, " I am apt enough to think that 

That die unmarried, ere they can this same fiinonuBt of a etroDger 

behold and a weaker, like unto maecnline 

KrightPhcebna in hu strength." and feminine, doth hold in all 

Ifmttr'j ToZf, iv. 4 (1623). living bodies." — Naltirat Binary 

(1622-S6). 
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The existence of sex in plants was known, it appeaia, to 
the antboT of the 'Winter's Tale,' as well as to Bacon. 
Csesalpinus' great work on the subject was published in Italy 
in 1583, but not translated into English in Shake-speare's 
time. 

368 

BOTAL BBOEEBAOE 

Fnm Siake-iptare From Bacon 

"Thatdyderil, "As for the politie «nd wbole- 

That broker that still breaks the some lawa which wen eoicted in 

pat« of fkith, hia time, thej were interpreted to 

That daily break-vow, he that wins be but the brocage of an naniper, 

of all ; thereby to woo and win the hearts 

of the people," — Sittorg qf B»nrg 

AM why rul I on this commodity, VII. (16SI). 
But for because he hath not woo'd 

King John, ii. 1 (1623). 

We owe this striking parallelisia to Mr. Edmund Bengotigh. 
In the passage from Shakespeare, the King of France is 
called a " broker," because he espouses the righteous cause of 
Prince Arthur, not because it is righteous, but that he may 
thereby " woo and win " favor. la the passage from Bacon, 
the King of England is also called a broker, because he 
passes wholesome laws, not because they are wholesome, but 
that he may thus "woo and win" popular applause. We 
have the same hypocritical pretence, described in the same 
terms, in both cases. 



THB mSAOTHBOPS, A BEAST 

"Aleibiadet. What art thou there t "A natural and Beoet hatred, 

■peak I and Bversion towards society in 

Z^mim. A beast, ai thou art. any man hath somewhat of the 

savage b«asL" — Enag of Frttnd- 

I am Mitandtrtqioi, and hate man- iJtip (1620). 

kind." 

T&um o/Alhtnt, iv. 3 (1623). 
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From Shake-sptare 

'' Every man's conscieiice is a thoa- 

sand awords." 

King Richard III., v. S (1697). 

" My conscience hath a thousand 

several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in K 
several tale." 

Ibid., V. 3 (1097). 



COHSCmiOE 

From Bacon 
"Conscience ie worth a thon- 
aand vitneMM." — Promut (1694- 
96). 



THE LIFE OF HAM, A SPAM 

" A life 's but a apan." — OtheUo, " The life of man, 
ii 3 (1628). Less than a apan." — Epigram. 



SOTIHDS FBOH SUnt CASKS 



" The emplrf veBsel makes the 

giMteat eonnd." 

Henry F., iv. 4 (1623). 
" I did never know so full a voice 

issne from 
So empty a heart." Ibid. 

" Thy yonngest daaghtet doe* not 

love thee least, 
Nor are those empty^earted, whose 

low Bound 
Beverba no hollownees." 

EingLtar.i. 1 (1608). 



" Like empty casks, they Boand 
loud when a man knocks upon 
their ontside." — Adviee to Rut- 
land (1596). 

" Empty coffers give bnt an Ql 
BoaaA." —Adoioe to ViUier$(l1iie). 



HAN WTTBOnr BEABON OB JUDOHENT, A PICTDBB 



" Poor Ophelia, 
Divided from honelf and her fair 

judgment, 
Without the which we are pic- 
tures." 

Hamlel, iv. 6 (1804). 



' ' Ilxcept they be animated vritli 
the spirit of reason, to fall in love 
with them is all one as to fall in 
love with a picture." — Advance^ 
metit o/Learniug (1603-6). 
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Man without judgment ii a picture. — SluJU-*p*art. 
Man without reason is s picture. — Bacon. 



COWUtDa AND DEATH 

From Shake-tpeart From Bacon 

" Cowards die many times before " He that lives in fear doth die 

their deaths ; continoollf ." — Leller to Rutland 

The valiant never taste of death (lfi96). 
but once." 

JuUui Ctuar, iL 2 (1623). 



FEAB OF DZATB 

" The seiue of death is most " The ezpectatiou [of death] 
in apprehensiaii." — Meaiwe fir hringa terror, and that exceeds the 
Mtaiurt, iii. 1 (1623). evil." — B$*af of Deaa (postha- 

mone). 

370 

LOBS or BIFDTATIOII 
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GOOD hXD ETIL COMPASATITX 

PronBaeon 

•• Tiat wJUck is good ta he rid 

of, u euU; lim uAiek i$ evil lobt 



" The TepnhenaioD <^ this color 
ia, that the good or mil which ■■ 
remored 1111,7 be esteemed good or 
evil eompontively.'' — Ctlort of 
Good md EvU (16&7}. 



From Shaie-tpeare 
"Kent. Here is the place, mjr 

lord ; good my lord, ent«r. 
The tynanj of the open night's 

too roogh 
Fat n&tDTe to endue. 

[Storm ttili. 
Lear. Let me mlone. 
Kenl. Qood my lord, enter here, 
Ltor. Wilt break mj heart ? 
Kmt. I 'd rather break my own. 

Good mj lord, enter. 
Ltar. Then think'st t is modk 

that this contentioiu «torm 
Invades lu to the akin ; ao 't ia to 

thee; 
Bat where the greala malady ia 

filed. 
The lener is acarce fdt. Thon'drt 

shtm a bear; 
Bnt if thy flight lay toward th« 

roaring aea, 
Thon'dat meet the beat i' the 

month." 

King Lear, iii. 4 (1608). 

Id the second edition of Uie ' Advancement,' Bacon ex- 
plains more fully the principle underlying these passages. 
He says: 

"When a good thing ia token away, it ia not always succeeded 
by a bad thing, bat Bomettmes by a greater good ; as when the 
flower falla and the fruit succeeds. Neitber when a bad thing is 
taken away, ia it alwaya succeeded by a good thing, but sometimes 
by a worse. For by the remoral of his enemy Claudios, Milo lost 
the 'eeed-bed of hia glory.' " 

This explains, also, Shake-apeaie's reference to the " bear " 
and the "sea" in 'King Lear;' that is, a bad thing succeeded 
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by a worse. Mr, Wigston, to whose critical acumeit we ore 
indebted for this pontUelism, very justly assumes that " these 
philosophical subtleties of thought are too deep, too rare, 
to be the product of two separate aud contemporary minds." 



NATDRX FUBNISHUIQ MODELS fOB HDICA.K SOCDCTT 



From Siatf^eart 

" Oardener. Go, bind thon np jon 
dangling Bpricocks, 

Which, like unmlr childiGU, make 
their die 

Stwp with oppreanon of theii prod- 
igal weight; 

Give some sapportanee to the bend- 
ing of the twigs. 

Yon thns emplof'd, I will go root 

away 
The ntnaome weeds, that withotit 

profit anck 
The soil's fertility from wholesome 

FirtI SemanL Whj shonld we in 

the compass of a pale 
Keep law, and form, and due 

proportion, 

in a model, onr finn 



From Bacon 
" Taking the fdndamental laws 
of nature, with the branches and 
passages of them, as an original 
and fint model, whence to take 
and describe a copy and imitation 
for gorermaent." — On Unioa of 
England and Scotland (1603). 



When our sea-wall'd garden, the 

whole land, 
Is fall of weeds, her hiieet flowen 

chock'd np. 
Her fruit-trees all nnpmn'd, her 

hedges min'd. 
Her knots disoidei'd, and ber 

wholeeome herbs 
Swarming with cateTpiUan." 
King Richard II., m. 4 (1D97). 

Bacon was very fond of working out analogies between 
natoie, animate and iiuuuQi&te, and human socie^. He 
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toond one in the harmony of musical chords ; another, 
in a hee-hive; and here we have a third (first pointed 
out hy Mr. 5. K Boe) in a garden. All three are in 
Shake-epeore. 

374 

FBIDE Ain> EKTT 

Fran Shaie-iptar* From Boom 

"Siemitu. Wai ever man bo proud "Thoae are most enbject to 

u U thU Unttiiu ) envj iriueh euiy tha greataeM 

BntfMf. He baa no vital. of their fortunaa in an iaaoleiit 

and prand manuer." — Bmiqi ^ 

Corioianju. I would tbej were Envy (1626). 

barbariaoB, as they are, " When cnT; ia gotten once into 

Thoogh in Rome litter'd, not a state, it tradneetli evm tiie beet 

Bomaaa, aa tiiey ate not, aotiou thenar and tmsflth ihem 

Tbongb calred i' the porch o' th« into an iU odi»." — Ibid. 

Capitol. " PabHo enTy ia an oattaoam."— 

Behold I these an the tribnnea of Ibid. 

the people, 
Tha tongaeao' the eommon month i 

I do deapise them. 



Brutu*. Chai^ bim bome^ that 

heaffeeta 
TTrannical power ; if he evadea oa 

there, 
Enforce bim with hi* envy to tbe 

people, 
And that the apoil, got on the 

Antiatea, 
Waa ne'er distribnted. 

Id the name o' the people, 
And in the power of ub the trib- 

Even from thia inBtan^ haniah him 
out city." 
Coriolanut, ii. and iiL (1623). 



Coriolanua in the play was both proud and insolent; 
hence the three results meutiooed t^ Baoon aa inevitable 
under such airoamfitanees : 
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1. He excited public eayj, 

2. He was therefore slandered without cauae, accused of 
misappropriating the spoils of war and of seeking to over- 
throw the liberties of the people. 

S. He was ostracized. 

With enviable keenness of vision, Mr. Wigston sees the 
following additional points of resemblance between Shake- 
speare and Bacon in the treatment of pride and envy : 

CONCKAXHXHT 

Shake-tptart : 

" FoftdRMU. I would diBBemlile with my n&tore when 

U7 foitonw ukd mj fnend« at stake required. 



Ton might have been euoogli the mem 70a ue 
With etriving le« to be eo ; leaser had been 
^e thwartings of yoor diapoailioiu, if 
Ton had not ahow'd them how 70 were diapoa'd, 
Bie thej lack'd power to cioaa foa." 

Corurfaniw. 

"Pride wanta the beat condition of vice, that la, concedment.''— A 
Augmenlit. 



ShalDa-iptart : 

" SiemuiM, He 'b a disease that mnst be cnt away. 
Bnitui. Panne him to his honse, and pluck him there, 
Imt hia infeotton, being of catching nature, 
Bpreed {nrther." 

ConoIoniM. 

" It ia a diaeaae in a state like to Infection. For aa infadion spreadeth 
npon that which ia sound and tainteth It, ao when envy ia gotten onee 
into a state, it tiadnceth even the beat aetiona thereof." — £Hay qf 

jmO AMD HEBCDLEB 

Skake-^eare: 

" Fobmnja. Leave this faint puling, and lament a* I do, 

In anger, Jnno-Uke. . . . 

U7 boy Mateina Bj^troachea ; £:«the loveof JanOilefago- 
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Conriniw. He [CoiioUnDs] will ah&ke 

Tool Borne about your ean. 
JUensniM. As HeicoleB 

Did aluike down mellow fruit.'* 

CorManut. 

" Bary puts Tirtaes to Uboriona taaka, u Juno m HeTonlee."^i>« 

Om TICK EZFELUlfQ AKOTBRB 

" Power, unto itaelf mott commendable, 
Hath not a tomb no evident w a chair 
To extol what it has done. 
One file driveB out one fiie, one nail one nail ; 
Bights by righta falter, etrengths by abengthi do faiL" 

Corubmm. 
Bacon: 

" Flida ia, even with vices, incompatible. As poison is expdled b; 
poison, BO are many vices bf piide." — De Aitgrnentii, 

WITCBCKAIT 

Sluika-^eare: 

" I do not know what witchcraft '■ in him, but 
Tour BoldierB use him as the grace 'fore meat. 
Their talk at table, and theu thanks at end." 

Coriolatuit. 
" I will eonnterfdt the bewitchmeot of some popular man." — Ibid. 



'■Then be none of the affections which have been noted to fiwdnate 
or bewitohbnt lore and envy." — EMtay of Enag. 

THE COUIOK PEOPLE 

Shake-iptart I 

" VUtaima. *Twas 70a incens'd the rabble I 

Cats, that can jwlge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those mysteriee which heaven 
Will not have earth to know." 

Coriolanut. 
Bacon. • 

" The lowest viitaes are praised by the common people ; the middle 
are admired ; bat of the highest they have no sense or perception.'' — 
De AttgmeitUi. 
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SKakt-^peare: 

. His DAtiue u too noble for the worid ; 
He wonld not flatter Neptune for bU trident, 
Or Jove for 'a power to thunder. 



CtJmlj, I beseech jon. 
A J, u an oatler." 



"matter; is the B^le of slaves, the refuse of vices. The lowest ol 
all flatteries is the flatteiT of the common people." — De AvgmerUU, 



FBIDB ASD mai^BTcm 



" Corioianut. Let them pronomtce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond eiile, flaying, pent Co linger 
With bnt a grain a day, I wonld not bnj 
Thai mercy at the price of one fail word. 

Coriolatuu, 

"The prond mu, while he dnpiset otben, n^lects himself. "—Da 
AugtitentU, 

Hr. WigstoQ adds the following excellent criticism : 

"The play of 'Coriolanaa' should be studied in rslationahip to 
tho character of Juliua Cwsai, as depicted in the play of that 
name. In these plays we are ptneented with two noble Bomans, 
who are aoeeesafnl soldiers, and who attain to the highest martial 
honor*. But whilst Jolins Cssar is represented as a brave man, 
he is also presented as a profound dissembler; in short, a master 
of those arte which seek and attain popularity by means of con- 
cealing the inner man. Cesar is painted as feeling just the same 
sortof contempt for the Soman common people as Coriolanns feels; 
hut with the great difTerence, that while the former conceab his 
contempt, the latter reveals it, and revels in unbosoming himself 
of his scorn. Both of tbeea characters are victims of eary ; both 
meet with a violent and tragic end." 
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376 

DI8PBP8U 

Fntn Shake-^peart fVtm Baeon 

"Adriana. ThiB week he bath been " I have found now twice upon 

he&Tj, HUT, sad, unendment of my fortune dii- 

And much diffezent &oin the man position to melancholj and di»- 

he was. taate, apeciallj the ume happening 

Ahbtu. Unquiet meals make ill against the long vacation when 

digeetiona ; company failed and biuineta both ; 

. . . What doth eugae for upon mj Solidtor'a place I 

But moody and doll melancholy, grew indiapoeed and inclined k> 

Kinaman to grim and comfortleBS superstition. Now uptm Mill's 

deapair, place I find a relapse nnto mj old 

And tt theu heels a hnge infections symptom, as I was wont to have it 

troop many years tfft, as after aleeps. 

Of pale distemperstaies and foee to strife at meata, strangeness, clonds, 

lifel" etc." — PrioaU Mimaranda ilOOS). 
Comedy of Emm, v. 1 (1623). 

The STmptoms of disease given by the Abbess in the play 
are those of dyspepsia, — a malady with which Bacon was 
afflicted all his life, or until he became the victim of gout 
" Unquiet meals," or " strife at meats," are mentioned as one 
of the causes of it, in both cases. 



SINOII, THX PBOTOTTPK OF DBCRIT 

" ' It eaiinot be,' qaoth she, ' that " There is no man bnt will be 

so much guile' — a little more raised by hearing it 

She would have said — 'can Inrk said, 'Tour enemies will be glsd 

in such a look.' of this' — Hoc ItJuieui vttit, et 

Bnt Tarqnin's shape came in her magao mtretiUur Atrida — titKa 

mind the while, by hearing it said only, ' This is 

And fma her tongue 'can loik' evil for you.'" — Adoanetmaaof 

from 'cannot' took. Ltarmng (1603-6), 
'It cannot be,' she in that sense 

And tnm'd U thus, 'it cannot be, 

I find, 
Bnt such a bee should bear a 

wicked mind; 
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For even u Bubtle Sinon here is 

So eober-sad, ao weuy, &nd so 

mild, 
At if with grief oi tiavail he had 

To me came Tuqnin arm'd; m 

b^nil'd 
With ontward honeaty, but jet 

defil'd 
With inward vice; aa Priam him 

did cheriah, 
So did I Tarquin ; ta mj Troy did 

Luereea (1S»4). 
Lucrece illnalaiitea the deceitfolness of Tarqain bj citing 
the case of Sinon, who under false ptetences secured the 
admission of the wooden horse into Troy. Bacon illustrates 
his definition of a sophism by quoting from Vii^ a line of 
Sinou's speech made to the Trojans on that occasion ; that is 
to say, Shake-epeare and Bacon both chose the same classical 
character as the prototype of deceit 

377 

WABS AND TSKPEBTg 

Fnm Shake^peart From Bacon 

" This hattle Eores like to the mom- " Shepherda of people had need 

ing's war, huow the colendan of tempeata of 

When, dying clouds contend with states ; which are commonly 

growing light greatest when things grow to 

eqo&lity ; as natural tempests ax6 

Now it sways this way, like a greatest about the E^inoetia." — 

mighty sea ; Enay of Stditiotu and TVovblet 

How one the better, then another (I607-li). 

bert; 
Both tuning to be victon, breast 

to breast, 
Tet neither conqueror, nor con- 
So is the equal poise of this fell war." 
a Henry F7., ii. 5 (leSQ). 
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Sliake-epeare compaies a war in which the contending 
forces are of equal strength and vaiTing fortune with the 
struggle between the powers of light and darkness at break 
of day. At such a moment day and night are at an equi- 
poise. Bacon, having the same phenomena in mind, says 
that tempests are greatest at the time of the equinox, for 
then day and night are equal in length and also (inferen- 
tially) in power. Both authors apply Uiia theory to civil 
wars, 

378 

CrVII. WAB, i. nVBB 

From Shakt-tptare Front Bacon 

" We ue all dieeu'd, ■' A civil war ia as the heat of a 
And with our niTfeiting and fBrer." — Euajf of the OrtaiiuM 

waohw boon, of Kingdom* (1612). 

Have brought ourselves into a 
burning fever." 

«H«ify/F.,iv. 1 (1633). 

Baocat made a distinction in the use of imagery between a 
foreign war and a civil war. The former he likened to t^ 
heat of exercise ; tiie latter, to the heat of a fever. In Uie 
above passage from ' Henry IV.,' Shake-epeaie is treating of 
the civil war under Richard IL, and in strict accordance with 
Bacon's usage, he calls it a fever. 

379 

KAHES AND DBORSEB IN STATXB 

"Degree being vizaided, "Nothingdothderogate&omthe 
Hie nnvoitbieat ahom sa fairly in dignity of a state more than con- 

tbe mask- fusion of d^reee." — Adoimeemenl 

The heavens themMlves, tb« o/Leaming (1603-S). 

planets, and this centre 
OlM^re degree. . . . O ! when 

degree is iboked. 
Which is the hiddet to all high 

dengne. 
The snterpriM is uck. How could 
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Dqjeee in adtoola, and biother- 

hooda in cities, 
FMcefol commerce from diiid«ble 

ehoree. 
The primogenitiTe and doe of 

birth. 
Prerogative of age, raowna, lae^ 

tree, laorelni 
But \fj degree, stand in aathentio 

place 1 
Take but dqiee avsf , untune that 

atring, 
And, hark! what discoid follows I" 
TVathw and Crettida, i. 3 (1609). 

In the second edition of the ' Advancement,' Bacon, who 
was a nobleman and vho had a contempt for the political 
abllitiea of the commonalty, inserted the word " ranks " in 
the sentence q^uoted above, so as to make bis meaning still 
clearer. It reads there : 

" ITotbing derogates from the dignity of a state more than con- 
fusion of ranks and degnes." 

Mr. E. S. Alderson, an excellent critic, to whom we are 
indebted for this and the next following parallelisms, says : 

" The political wisdom and insight displayed in ' Troilna am) 
Creesida ' have been a standing puzzle to all writeis on Shakespeare. 
How came he so well versed in state mysteries and policies 1 . . . 
Bacon had been brought np among statesmen. At the age of seven- 
teen he formed one of the enite of Sir Amyaa Paulet, the Ambas- 
sador to the French Cooit, and before he ma nineteen had begun 
the study of European politics, so that, by the time the plays were 
written, the ways and policies of kings and states were quite famil- 
iar to him. How they became no to Shakspere we can find no 
dne." 

380 

TODTH AKD OLD AOK 

"Tonthisfbll of pleaaance, age is full of can ; 
TonUi like rammer mom, age like winter weather; 
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Yontb like mimmei brave, tge like wiiLler bira ; 
Touth is Ml of sport, age'a breath ia eboit ; 

Tontb ia nimble, age ia Uran ; 
Tontb ia hot and b<dd, age ia weak and cold ; 

Yonth ia wild, and age ia tane. 
Age, I do abhoi thee ; 7011th, I adore thee." 

Shake-^>ear^i PatnoMtt Piignm (1699). 

"A young man's ddn is even and amootb, on old man'a dry and 

wrinkled ; 
A yonng roan's flesh is soft and tender, an old man'a hard; 
Yonth luu strength and activity, old age decay of strength and alow- 

nesa of motion ; 



Yonth has a strong, old age a weak digestion ; 
In yonth the body ia a«ct, in old age bent into a 



A yonng man's limbs are firm, an old man's weak and tremUing ; 
Inyontb the jnicee<tf the body are mora roecid, in old age more cmde 

and watery; 
In yonth the spirit ia plentiful, in old age poor and scan^j 
In yonth the sensea are qniok, in old age dull ; 
A yonng man's teeth are strong, an old man's worn; 
A young man's hair ia colored, an old man's white ; 
Yonth has hair, an old man ia bald ; 
In yonth the pulse beata strong, iu old age weak ; 
In youth woonds heal last, in old age slowly ; 
A young man's cheeks are fieBh-caloi«d, an old man's pale." 

Baeon'» Hitlory of L\fe and DeaA [compreased^ 16SS. 

Besides an elaborate contrast (of which ve have given 
above a part only) betweea youth and old age in respect of 
the body, Bacon made another, equally elaborate, betweea 
them to respect of the mind. The two occupy several pages 
iu the printed editiim of his works. 



■AKK AN^OXT Un> LOVI 

Fhm ShakMpeart Frvm Bacon 

" Look ! where they come. " Yon may observe that amongst 

[£Nt«r Anthong and CUopaira. all the great and worthy persons 

Take bat good nota, and yon dull (whereof the memory remaineth, 

aee in M"« aaeient ec modam) there ia not 
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The triple pillar of the world buu- one that hath been trsuqiorted to 

fonn'd the mad d^jiee of love ; wbidi 

Into a Btnunpet'a fooL" ahowa that great apiiita and great 

AnAonyandCltopalra,i.\(\ViZ'). bnameea do keep out this weak 

pasaioo. You must except, nere^ 

thdeaa, Mark Anthony, the half 

partnei of the EmpiK of Borne ! " 

—Euay of Love (1812). 

" Nothing ia moie certain," says Mr. Wigston, " than that 

the play of ' Anthony and Cleopatra ' was composed with an 

entirely ethical purpose of portraying the calamities and 

disasters that accompany inordinate and irr^olar love." 



■OMXX lUESS KATBIMOITY 

From Shakt-rptare FromBaeon 

"Why, give him gold enough, "Monef makee matrimoiqr,". 
and marry him to a puppet, or an PnmuM (10&4-96}. 
aglet-baby ; or an old trot with 
ne'er a tooth in her head, thongh 
abe have as many diaeaaes as two 
and fifty borses ; why, nothing 
comes amiss, so money cornea 
withal."— Taming qfthe Shrew, i, 
2 (1623). 



CSSAK'S BTUt 

" A far more glorions star thy " Thia work, which is for the 
sool will make bettering of men's bread and wine, 

Than Julias Oswar's." I hope by God's holy providence 

I Henrs VI., I 1 (1623). will be ripened by Cwsar's star." 
Letter to tie King (16S0). 
A brilliant comet, which ia said to have made its appear- 
ance at the time of Julius CEeaai's death, was in popular 
belief the soul of Csesar himself, received up into heaven. 
Virgil (Eclc^. 9. 46) calls this comet " Cseaar's Star." Bacon 
and Shalce-qieare both refer to it under the same name, the 
former ho|nng that its influence on the great work, Novum 
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Organwai, would be favorable, and the latter declaring that 
at Hemy the Fifth's death the English warrior's star would 
be even more glorious than was Csesar's. Bacon quoted 
Virgil's lines. 

3S4 

WINMOWIHQ WITH A FUt 

Frmn Skake-tpvm From Boom 

" In the wind utd tempeot oi her " Tonr Hiyest^ wiU diKcrn 

frown, whAt things w« intermin^ed, like 

Difltonetion, with ft broad uid the tana unonget the wheats u 

poweifol fiui, the one euinot be pnlled np with~ 

Faffing at all, winnowa the light out endangering the other; and 

awaj ; what are mingled but as the chaS 

And what h&th mase or matter, by and the com, which need but a 

itaelf Ian to dft and eevet them." — 

Lien, rich in virtue and nnmingled." Pacifieation of the Chunk (1603). 
Troiltu and Cre$tuia, i. 3 (1609). 
See Donnellf's 'The Great Cryptogram,' p. 368. 



BDPFBKSSKn AKQEB 

" Give BOTTOW words ; the grief " Suppi««sed anger is likewise 

that will not speak, a kind of rezation, and mokes the 

Whispers the o'er&aught heart spirit to prej upon the jnices of 

and bids it break." the body. Bnt anger indulged 

Macbeth, iv. 3 (163S). and let loose is bena&cial."— 

Hittory of Life md Dtath (1023). 



' The Great Cryptt^ram,' p. 372, 



IDKn, A KmKOR HELD DP TO HATDBK 

"To hold, at 'twere, the mirror "Ood hath foimed the mind of 

np to nature." man as a glass capehle of the image 

Bmnl^ iii. 8 (1604). of the nnivenal world." — 0/IAe 

Interpraation of Nature (c. 1603). 

"The mind of a wise man is 

compared to ft gUss wherein imagen 

of all kinds in nature and cnstom 

are represented. " — Advoneement 

ofLtarwmg (1603-6). 
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SacoD ezplained the existence of error in the world as on 
imperfection in the mind as a glass, " which " (he says), " re- 
ceiving rays irregolarly, distorta and discolors the nature of 
things" (J/iwwm Organum'). On one occeisiou he even 
reversed the imagery, calling Nature bereelf a "mirror 
(speculum) of art." 



From Shate-tpeart 
" Be eheck'd for silence. 
But never tiLx'd for ipeeeb." 

AU '« WeU, L 1 (1623). 
" Give eveiy man thine ear, bnt 
few thy voioe." 

Hamlet, i. 3 (1604). 
** Men of few woide are the beat 

King Henry V., iii. 2 (1623). 



From Bacon 
"Silence gives to woida botlt 
grace and anthoritj." 

" SUence is the sleep tbat noD> 
ishes wisdoni." 

" Silence oepires after troth." 
Ik AugmmlU (1622). 



BBOKEN KCSIC 



"All concotda and discoidB of 
mode may be aptly called the 
BjmpBthies and antipathies of 
■oondB; so in tbat music termed 
Broken or Consort Mosio." — 
Natural Hutory (1622-2G). 



** Is tJiere any else longs to see this 
broken mosic in his sides V " 
At You Like It, i. 2 (1623). 
"Come, yonr answer in broken 

flenrj F., V. S (1623). 
" Fair prince, here is good broken 

TroUiu and Creiinda,m. 1 (1309). 

Of all writers on mnsic known to us, Mr. Chappel is the 
only one who has undertaken to explain vrhat was meant in 
Bacon's time by "broken music." He defined it, in his 
' Popular Music of the Olden Time,' as the " music of wind 
instruments," but subsequently intimated, in a private letter 
to Mr. Aldis A. Wright, that on further consideration ha had 
discarded that opinion and adopted another, the latter, 
however (as it appears to its), still less tenable. It is a pity 
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be did not consult Bacon, perhaps the best authority of that 
age on the musical ait ; for if he had, he would have found 
no mTStery in the phiase. The author of the Flays was bo 
familiar with the expresaioD that be made a pan on it in 
' Henry V." 

" King Henry. Come, your uuwei in broken music ; for thy 
Toice is music, and thy English broken ; therefore^ queen of all, 
Katharine, break thy mind to me ia broken English : wilt thou 
hare met" — T. 2. 

389 

BUBHUtO 6LU8K8 

From Shate-^tan From Baeon 

** He loTM to hear " I heaid it affirmed by a man 

That unicoma may be betnj'd tbat was a great dealer in McietB, 

witb trees, but he was but vain, that thero 

And btan wtlA glat$»t, elephants was a conspiracy (which himself 

with boles, biudered) to have killed Queen 

lions with toils^ and men with Mary, sistei to Elisabeth, bj a 

flatteren." bnming glass, when she walked ia 

Jviiut Caiar, iL 1 (1833). St James Park, &om the leads of 

the hooaei (as they talk gnenlly 

of bnming glassw Uiat ai« able to 

bumanaTy.)" — Ifalmvtniilorf 

(1«S»-S6). 



OOCXCIL AMD COITK8EI. 

"The cotmdl shall know this; "Besides the giving of counsel, 

't weie better for yon it were known the conndllon are boimd by theii 

in counsel." — Merrg Wmtt of duties, as wdl as by their oaths, 

Wirtdtor L 1 (1602). to keep coimsel." — Adoie* to Ttl- 

liert (1616). 

From the b^imung nntal late in the seventeenth century, 
and in a few instances, even in the eighteenth, these two words, 
eovneil and eouTuel, were used interchaogeably in our lan- 
guage. For examples: eouneii (council-board) was written 
anmtel by Marbeok in 1581 ; by Sir S. Williams in 1690 ; by 
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Captain John Smith in 1606 ; by Cotgrave in 1611 ; and by 
the ' London Gazette ' in 1697. In like manner the woid i:xiun- 
td (advice) waa written couneit by Wyclif in 1380 ; by Mal- 
lory in 1470 ; by Caxton in 1474 ; by Coverdale in 1535 ; by 
Udall in 1548 ; by Heywood in 1562 ; by Ford in 1633 ; by 
Perkins in 1642 ; by Ward in 1647 ; by Nicholas in 1654 ; by 
Steele in 1709 ; and by Gibber in 1739. On the other hand, 
the author of the Playa used the word council 42 times, and 
counsel 180 times without confusing them in a single in- 
stance. He even makes a pun on them (as above) in the 
' Merry Wives of Windsor.' Bacon, though proverbially 
careless in matters of detail, observed this distinction with 
great care in his prose writings, except in one or two 
instances in which he is supposed to have employed 



3ftl 
TBB SOLTAN SLATINQ HIS BBOTHEB8 

Frxnn Shoke-tpeare From Bacon 

" Biothen, jfon mix joni sadness " Aristotle, after the Ottoman 

with some fesr. fashion, felt insecnre aboat his own 

This is the English, not the Turk- kingdom of pbilosoph; till he had 

iah conrt ; slain his brethren." — De Prinap- 

Not Amniath an Amnrath sac- m at({ue Origmibui (posthumoas), 

eeeds, 
Bat Harry, Hany." 

t Henrn IV., v. 3 (1600). 

' The Great Cryptogram,' p. 405. 



BEPUONANGE TO KAKmQ WnXS 

" I ne'er made my will yet, I " Men commonly die intestate ; 

thank heaven ; I am not each a this being a rale, that when their 

sickly ereatuTe." — Merry Wise* will ismade,they think themselvee 

ilf Windsor, iii. 4 (1623). nearei a grave than before." — Ei- 

tay ofDeaA (postbomoas). 



' The Great Cryptogram,' p. 395. 
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FLtrro AND PLnrcs 
Frimt Shake-tptare From Bacon 

" Dearer than Plato's mine, richer " Plnbi was better to bim than 
than gold." PaUaa." — Hitton) of Henry VII. 

Juliui CoMor, iv. 3 (1623). (IflSl). 
" Plntna, Hie god of gold, 
Ib but hia atewaid." 

Tmon o/AOetu, i. 1 (1623). 

Both authors carefully distinguislied between Pluto, god of 
nuDes, and Flutus, god of gold. Belcod certainly coutd not 
have made a mistake of this kind, for he probably was the 
mo9t thoiough student of ancient mytbolc^ that ever lived. 
He expounded some of the prominent myths of Greece and 
Kome in a book entitled De SapientiS Veterum and published 
in 1609. In the passage from his 'History of Henry YIX.,' 
quoted above, he means that King Ferdinand of Spain was 
more fortunate, after the death of Isabella, as owner of mines 
than as civil governor. It is, to say the least, remarkable 
that classical scholars, editing the drama of Julius CiesaT, 
should have changed the name of the god from Huto, as it 
was plainly printed in the folios, to Hutus, on the ground 
that Shake-speare had blundered. Mrs. C. F. A. Windle, of 
San Francisco, was the first to point out this singular mis- 
conception. 

i. KEDICAL DtAONOStS 

"FalAaff. Sirmh, you giant, "These adTertiBemcnts which 

what says the doctor to my water 1 yonr lordship imparted to me, and 

Page. He Raid, sir, the water it- the like, I hold to be do more cer- 

eelf was a good heolthj water ; but tain to make jndgmetit npon than 

for tbepurtj thatow'd itjhernight a patient's water to a pbjrician; 

have more diaeases than be knew therefore for me upon one water to 

for." — < Himry /F., i. 8 (1600). make a judgment were, indeed, 

like a foolish bold mountebank ot 

]>octor Birket." — Letter to Ettx 

(16m). 
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A tool's bolt 

From Shakt-tpear* Frva^ Baeon 

" A fool's bolt u «ooD allot." " I wQl ihoot mj fool'a bolt." 

Metay V., Hi. 7 (1623). Letter of Advice to Enex (1598). 

" According to the fool'ii bolt, air." "A fool's bolt is bood shot." 

At You Like It, v. 4 (1623). fVomiM (1594-96). 

396 

BAHPINQ OH A STBINQ 

"HarpDot onthfttBteiiig,madam>" "This string yon cannot upon 
Biehard HI., It. 4 (1&S7). STsry apt occasion harp apon too 
mnch." — Ibid. 

397 

CAUBBnXJB CNITEBaiTT 

"Knock at bis atndy, where (they " I remember in Trinity Coll^ 
say) be keeps." in Cambridge there was an upper 

Titut Andromem, t, S (1600). chamber, which, being thonght 
weak in the roof of it, was sup- 
ported by a pillar of iron of the 
bigness of one's arm, in the midst 
of the chamber ; which if yon had 
stmck, it wonld make a little flat 
noise in the room where it was 
Rtmcfc, bnt it would make a great 
bomb in the chamber beneath." — 
matwvl Hittory (1632-afi). 

Bacon was educated at Cambridge University ; so also, we 
have good reason to believe, was the author of the Plays. 
Under the latter head, we make the foUowiDg points : 

1. In a book printed at Cambridge and published anony- 
mously in 1595, the authoi (that 1b, the true author) of 
'Venus and Adonis' is said to have been matriculated 
at Cambridge, Oxford, or at one of the Inna of Court in 
London.' 

> See 'Bacon m. Sbskipen,' Sthed. 
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2. The author of the ' Merry Wives of Windsor ' held up 
to lidicule a notorious character attached to a college at 
Cambridge.' 

3. The author of ' Titna Andronicus ' was famOiar (as 
shown above) with a dialectical ezpressioQ peculiar to Cam- 
bridge University." 



From Shakt'iptaTe 
" If yon can look into the weda of 

And sa; whicb grain will grow 

and which will not, 
Speak then to me." 

Maebttk, i. 3 (1623). 



18 V^ 

D3 

FromBacon 

" Skilfnl gaidenen make tHal of 

the seeds before thej fany them, 

whetiier they be good ot no." — 

Naturat Hitlory ( 



" Wly write I atiU all one, ever 

the same, 
And keep invention in a noted 

That every word doth almost tell 






le)" 



inei 76 (1609). 
"JuUa. Qentle Lncetta, fit me 
with such weeds 
As may l>esf em some wetl-repnted 

page-" 
Ttuo Gtntlemtn of Verona, ii. 7 

" Cordtlia. Be better suited ; 
These weeds are memoriee of those 

I prithee, put them off. 

Kent. Pardon me, dear niadam; 
Tet to be known, Bharteiu my 
made intent ; 



"The King was forced to put 
himself into a pilgrim's weeds and 
in that disgnise to steal away." — 
Speech at Trial ofEsttx (1601). 

" ThU fellow ... clad himoelf 
like a hermit, and in that weed 
wandered about the conntry, till 
ha was discovered and taken." — 
HiMary o/Semy VII. (16S1). 



' See ' Francis Bacon Oar Sbake-ipeara,' p. 43. 
* See ' Bsoon u. Sbakspere,' 8th cd. 
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JLj boon I make it that yon know 

me not 
Till time and I think meet." 

King Lear, iv. 7 (1608). 

The word uwof, in tbe senBs ia which it is need in the 
ahove passages oa either side, means garment, but a garment 
sach as one wears to express condition of some sort Shake- 
speare makes nse of it over and over again in this signifi- 
cation, as the following examples will show : 

To express bereavement : 

" Mf monming weeds an lud aaide." — 5 Btnry VI. 
" My monming weedB are done." — Ibid, 
" Victorious in thy monming weeds." — T'ifuf Androiueut. 
" Honrnfnl weeds." — Ibid. 

It will be observed that in 'King Lear' Cordelia asks 
Kent to change his garments (weeds) because tiie circnm- 
Btances of the wearer had changed. 

To express humility : 

" With a prond heart he won 
Hie htunble weeda." — Coriolanut. 
"With contempt he wore the humble weed." — Jlnd. 

This was the " gown of humilit;^,'' put on by candidates 
for ofBcd in Rome. 

To express sex : 

" Wfaete lie my maiden weedt." — 7WI/U Night. 
" In thy woman's weeda." — Ibid. 

To express nationality : 

" Weeds of Athena he doth wear." — A Midtvmmer-lfiglU't Dmim. 
" I '11 disrobe me of these Italian weeda." — CynUielint. 

To express servitude : 

"Away with ilaTish weeds, and servile thonghtot 
I will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold. 
To wait upon this new-made empicu." — Tihu Andrvnieut. 
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To express official character : 

" Were the; but attir'd in grave weeds, 
Bome could afford do tribune like to tiieK."— Tittu AndronieuM. 

To express peace (in the garb of a citizen, as distinguished 
from a soldier's umJorm) : 

" Hector in Ilia weeda of peace." — TroUut and Cnuida. 
In character of a flower-girl, symbolic of spring : 
" FlifrixitL Tliese, 70QT unusual weeds, to each put of jon 
Do give a life ; no shepherdeaa, but Flora, 
Peering in April's front." — Tte^fik Night. 

It is to its use by both authors to signify a disguise (as 
shown in our parallelism), however, that we wish to call the 
particular attention of our readers. In Sonnet 76 the word 
unquestionably is so used.; for, notwithstanding the fact that 
these sonnets had been in private circulati<m for years, and 
were openly published in 1609, a$ Shakeapeare's, the writ^ 
confessed in tiie stanza quoted that every word did almost 
t«ll his name. The true name of the author must, therefore, 
have been concealed. 

This inference is greatly strengthened by a confessicm in 
one of Bacon's prayers ; a prayer composed by him on the 
occasion of his downfall, and said by Addison to resemble 
the devotion of an angel rather than (hat of a man. The 
confession is in these words : 

" I have loved thy assemblies ; I have mourned fbr the divisions 
of thy church ; I have delighted in the brightness of thy sanctu- 
ary. This vine, which thy right hand hath planted in this nation, 
I have ever prayed unto thee that it might have the first and the 
latter rain ; and that it might stretch her branches to the seas and to 
the floods. The state and bread of the poor and oppressed have been 
precious in mine eyes; I have hated all cruelty and hardnessof heart ; 
I have (though in a despised weed) procured the good of all men." 

That Bacon used the word vxed in this confession in the 
sense of a disguise appears from the following consideraUons : 
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1. He always uses it, so fai as we know, in this sense. 
See the passages above quoted from him as parallels. 

2. He characterizes the composition to which he referred, 
whatever it was, as " despised." Ko term could have been 
selected more appropriately expressing public sentiment at 
that time on the subject of theatrical perfoimances. Play- 
actors were denounced by law as vagabonds ; they did not 
dare to appear on the public streeto of London without 
protection-papera signed by some nobleman who called them 
his servants ; otherwise they were liable to be arrested and 
to have their ears bored with hot irons, not less (according 
to the specific provisions of a statute) than one inch in cir- 
comference. The theatres themselves were the resorts of 
the most degraded people of tiie city. No woman of good 
character could visit them without wearing a mask. 

3. By means of these mysterious compositions he had, as 
he says, "procured the good of all men." Bacon, almost 
alone among his contemporaries, viewed the drama as an 
educational institution of high value. He recommended 
that it be taught, both in theory and in practice, in public 
schools. He even drafted the plan of a building for the 
purpose, including dressing-rooms for the actors. 

4. Bacon was the acknowledged author of no compositions 
that were despised. This is proof that his authorship of those 
described in the prayer was imacknowledged and secret 

401 
WIITB, MBBDIHO MO BUSH 

From Shakt'tpeare From Btuxn 

" Good wine Deeds no biuih." " Good wine needa no buih," — 

At You Like It, Bpilogut (1623). Promtu (1894-9S). 

402 
USELESS LIFE 

<* ' Let me not live, " qaoth he, " When you cannot be what yon 

1 After mj flame lacks oil. ' " have been, there ie no reason why 

Aa 't WeU, L S (16S3). yoa Bhonld wiah to live." — Ibid. 
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mrLnmrcB ov thb mimd op ok the bodt 
From Shate-eptart From Bacon 

" Bj tay body's action teach my " In what manner and hoir fai 
mind do the hnmom and temperaments 

A most inherent baaenesa." of the body alter or work upon 

Conolanut, iii. 8 (1623). the mind I" — Advaneement of 
Leamiag (1603-6). 

Bacon made a special study of physiognomy, not only to 
show how " lineaments of the body disclose the character 
of the mind," but also how the mind itself is affected by 
the condition of the body. His object was, of course, to 
gain a knowledge of physical remedies applicable to mental 
disease. Shake-epeare bad made Che same investig&tioQ. 

404 

VICE BT KATDSE 

"What he cannot help in his "It were a strange i^>eech 

nature, which, spoken or spoken oft. 

Tod account a vice in him I " should core a man of a vice to 

CorioUmtu, i. 1 (1623). which he is subject by nature." 



TBB NEABEBT WAT, THE FOULEST 

" I fear thy nature; " It ia in life as it is in ways; 
K is too full o' the milk of human the ahorteat way is commonly the 
kindness fonleat." — Adixmcement of Learn- 
To catch the neareiit way." ing (1603-6). 
Macbtth, i. S (1623). 

The " nearest way " for Macbeth was through murder ; the 
nearest way to attain a fortune (says Bacon) is by " diapen- 
sationa from the laws of charity and integrity." " He that 
maketh haste to he tich shall not be innocent" ('Essay of 
Eiohea"). 
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81.BBi.TR AITD BABBAOTH 



From Bacon 

" Sacred and inspired Divinitj, 
the Sdibaoth aud port of all men's 
kbora." — A dvancemtal ofLtam- 
mg (fint ed^ 1606). 

" Sacred and inipiied Divisit;, 
the SoUmi and pott of all men's 
laboTS." — Advaaetment ofLtam- 
mg (second ed^ 1623). 



Prom Skai»*peaTe 
" Come the next Sabbaolh and I 
will content yon.' 
Richanl III., iii. S (quarto 
ed., 1697). 

" Come the next Sabbatk and 
will content yon." 

Ibid, (folio ed., 1623). 

"Bj ODT holj Sabbaolk have I 

To have the dne and Ibiieit of my 

Mvrehanl of Venice, ir. 1 
(quarto «d., 1600). 
" By oat holy S<^balh have I 

sworn 
To have the dne and forfeit of 
my bond. 

aid. (folio ed., 16S3).. 

It will be seen that Bacon and the author of the Plays 
made the same singular blunder in their earUer writings in 
the use of the word Sahhaoih (host) for Sabbath (the 
Hebrew day of rest). Both of them, however, aubaequently 
and (it would appear) simultaneously corrected it ; the one 
in the second edition of the ' Advancement,' published in 
1623, and the other in the folio editions of 'Richard III.' 
and the ' Merchant of Venice," published also in 1623. 

The same blunder is found in Bacon's 'CJonfession of 
Faith; written before 1603. 

407 

DIBCOUBSE OF BEASOM 

" Ood ! a beset that wanla dis- " Martin Luther, condacted, no 

coaise of reason doubt, by an higher Providence, 

Would have monm'd longer 1" bnt in diecourae of reason. " — Ad- 

HatnUl, i. 2 (1603). vaneement of Learning (1603-6). 
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" Ib jonr blood " True fortitude, which is not 

So madlj' hot, that no discoone of given to man bj n&toie, must grow 

reason, out of discouise of reason ." — Ltt- 

No feu of bad Boccess in a bad ter to Rutland (1696). 

eanse, 
Can qualify the same 1 " 
Troilut and Crenida, ii. 2 (1609). 

The word diseoia'te is derived from the Latin discurrere, 
to run to and fro, that is, in mentality, from one fact or 
consideratioa to another, in order that we may compare and 
judge. It ia a strict Latinism, found in the writings of Caz- 
ton in the fifteenth, of Eden in the sixteenth, and of Hotio 
in the serenteenth centuries. 

" May it not be that in the few instances where Shakespeare 
uses the phrase in reference to the operations of the mind (I speak 
with great hesitation ^ ) that its Latin origin vras uppermost in his 
mind V — Fubksbb* Variorum EdUwn of Shakttptart, vi. 266. 



TBE FALL OF KAN 

Fnim SKahe-iptare Fnm Bacon 

" Ignorance is the cnrao of God." " The true end of knowledge is 

g Henry VI., iv. 7 (16S3). the Testitution of man to the bot- 
eraignty and power (for whenso- 
ever he shall be able to call the 
creatares by their true names he 
■ball again command them) which 
he hod ia his first state of crea- 
tion." — Valeriut Terminal, 

Ignorance caused man'a fall, says Shake-speare. 
Knowledge will restore man to his first estate, says Bacon. 
The Valerius Terminus preceded the 'Advancement of 
Learning,' the exact date unknown. 

> The fear of the eommentston lest they sscribe too much letmlng to the 
author of the Plays is pitiable. The fate of Actson is oontinually befor* 
their eye*. 
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ABJLKDOKKXHT < 

From Sllakt-fptare 

" Tfau rongh magic 

I here abjure; and, when I have 
required 

Some heavenlf murac (which even 
now I do) 

To work mine end upon their 
HenaeB, that 

This aiij charm ia for, I 'U break 
my staff, 

B1U7 it certain fothoms in the 
earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plum- 
met Maud, 

1 11 diowQ my book." 

Ttv^ttU, V. 1 (1623). 



From Bacon 
" Foetiy ie as a dream of learn- 
ing ; a thing aveet and varied, and 
that would be thought to have in 
it Bomething divine ; a character 
which dreams likewise affect. But 
now it is time for me to awake, 
and rising above the earth, to wing 
my way through the dear air of 
Philosophy and the Scieucea." — 
De Augmenii* (1628). 



LOTS AMD 

" 1 how thy worth with manners 

may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part 

What can mine own praise to mine 

own self bring 1 
And what is t but mine own when 

I praise thee 1 
Even for this let na divided live 
And onr dear love lose name of 

single one. 
That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee which thou de- 

serv'et alone." 

Sonnet 39 (1609). 



SBLV-LOTB 

"The resolution of ErophOna 
[Love] ia fixed ; he lenouuceth 
Fhilantia [Self-love] and all her 
enchantments. For the Queen's 
recreation, he will confer with hie 
muse ; for her defence and honor, 
he wiU sacrifice his life in the 
wan, hoping to be embalmed in 
the sweet odors of her remem- 
brance ; to her service will he con- 
secrate all his watohfnl endeavors ; 
and will ever bear in his heart the 
picture of ber beanty ; in his ac- 
tions, of her will ; and in his fot^ 
tune, of her grace and favor. 

So that I condude I have traced 
him the way to that which hath 
1>een granted to some few, aisare 
tt tapert, to love and be wise." — 
£tiex Deviae of Zone and Seif-loM 
(1&9S). 
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In this sonnet, as indeed throughout the entire body of the 
Shakespearean Sonnets, the poet is lepresented as a dual 
being, himself as a man and himself as a mtise, divided and 
yet one. He even calls himself, in honest recognition of his 
own worth, the tenth muse ; and to this, the " better part " 
of him, he gives aU bis love. 

Bacon makes a similar distinction in the ' Essex Device ' 
(1595). Love of the Queen and Self-love here contend for 
the mastery. The former prevails, because only through the 
Queen can fame, honor, and power, which are the objects of 
Self-love, be attained. The two are thus in the last analysis 
identical. He only who seeks the happiness of another, in 
total abn^ation of self, shall gain his own. " Whoso loseth 
his life for my sake [in behalf of others], he shall find it " 



ccfh) as ah nmiAit pbctoc 



From S}takt-*ptare 
" She, M her attendant, hath 

A lovely boj, itol'n from an Indian 
king; 

She never had ao sweet a change- 
ling. 

Cupid fdl iinn'd ; a certain aim he 

took 
At a fair vestal thron'd hy the 

west 

I know 
When thon hast stol'n awa; from 

fairj land, 
And in the shape of Corin lat all 

day. 
Playing on pipes of com, and ven- 
ing love 

Phillida. Why art 



From Bacon 
" In the moat retired part of that 
division which those of Europe call 
the West Indies, near unto the 
fonntain of the great river of the 
AmazoiiB, there govemeth at this 
day a mighty monarch whose rare 
happiness in all tilings else is only 
eclipsed in the calamity of his son, 
this young Prince, who was bom 
blind. . . . Your majesty's sacred 
presence hath wronghtthe etraugefit 
innovation that ever was in the 
world. You have here before yon 
Seeing Love, a Prince indeed, 
hut of greater territories than all 
the Indies, armed after the Indian 
manner with bow and arrows." — 
Dtoiee o/lie Indian Princt (169S). 
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Gome fioDi tlie &rtlkest eteppe of 

. the bouneisg AmaKia," 
Midsummer-NigWi Dream, ii. 1 
(1600). 

In the State Paper Office in London ia preserved a docu- 
ment in the handwriting of the end of the aiiteenth, or the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and officially described 
in the calendar as follows : 

"A ihort play or interlude deviaed by the Earl of Eeeex for the 
entertainment of the Qneen. The subject is the visit of a naMve 
Indian Piioce &om the souioea of the Amason Biver, who miiacu- 
lously recovers his sight." 

The date of the perfonnance is indicated in a penciled 
memorandum as of November 17, 1595, being that of the 
' Essex Device,' to which we have already alluded. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon in his ' Personal History of Lord Bacon ' (p. 62) 
says that the interlude (aa It is called) was a part of that 
entertainment, and therefore the work of Bacon. It tells us 
that a mighty monarch whose dominions were situated on 
the Amazon had a son who was bom blind, and that the 
only resource left, after every other effort had been tried in 
vain to give him eyesight, was to send him to England and 
bring hiin into the presence of Queen Elizabeth. The oracle 
vras delivered in these words : 

" Seated between the Old World and the New, 
A land there ie no other land maj touch. 
Where reigna a Qneen in peace and honor true j 
Stories or fahlea do describe no such. 
Never did Atlai each a burden bear, 
As, in holding up the world opprest; 
Snpplyii^ with her virtue everywhere 
Weaknesa of fricode, errors of serraats besL 
No nation breeds s wanner blood for war. 
And yet ihe calms them by her majesty ; 
No Sige bath ever wits re&ned so tar. 
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AnA yet she calnii them I7 her policy. 
To her thy son muBt make hia nocriSce, 
If he will have the momingof lua«jes." 

Accordingly the young Indian Prince, "blind from his 
birth," and "armed with bow and arrows," crossed the 
Atlantic, enteied the presence of Elizabeth, and at once 
became ' Seeing Love.' OE course he personated Cupid. 

The drama ot 'A Mideummei^Night's Bream' waa pro- 
duced at or about the time of the 'Device.' It was men- 
tioned by Meres as being in existence and known to the 
public in 1598. In it (as in the passage qaoted above) we 
have " Cupid all arm'd " coming from the Amazon, and tak- 
ing ftim — 

" At a &ii veatal, throo'd in the West." 

It appears that when the author's manuscript of the 
' Device ' was sent to the printer, the portion of it pertain- 
ing to the Indian Prince, and the most interesting portion, 
was for some unknown reason stricken out It lay undis- 
turbed among the documents of the State Paper OfBce two 
hundred and fifty years. Being an early sketch, in part, 
of a Shakespearean play, it was not permitted, with t&e 
remainder of the ' Device,' to see the light.* 



HOBiun OF JVLins casAB 
Prim Shake-tpetrre From Baeon 

*■ Toot awoidg, made rich "Jnliua Cnmr, the woithleat 
With the most noble blood of all man that ever lived, a man of the 
thia worW." greatest honor." — £m« Deviet, 

JuliuM Ctttar, iii. I (1633). (c 169S). 

1 Mr. Diion njt, vithontthe itightett Hnthority for the itatcment, that 
the Earl of Ebmi itruck it out on account nf hia anmity to Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
but no evidence exilta to abow that the 'Device' bad anythinf! to do with lUleigh, 
Spedding very properly rejecta Diion'a atatement, and tben, unable bimaelf to 
offer any explanation of tba cariooa cireutnatanM, conclndes that the legend 
of tha Indian Prince waa no part of the ' Device.' In this viev, however, he ia 
certainly wrong, for tha character Pbtlantia (Self-love) appeaiB ia both parta, 
printed and nupriuted, and lioka them together. 
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" Bnitiu' baatard hand 
BtabbM Julini Cswu-." 

X Htniy YU iv- 1 (ISM). 



« Thou [Cteaar] ait the rnina of th* 

noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of 

Jviw* Cmar, iii. 1 (1683). 

413 

lUBCCS BSUTDS, CSBAB'S BASTASD SOH 

Front Bacoa 
"At last, when Marcos Brattu 
gave iiini a woand, [he exclaimed] 
and Ihou, my ion/" — Ettex De- 
vict (c. 1692). 

Brutoa waa believed by m&ny to be Ceesar's illegitimate 
son. Plutarch makes no mention of the alleged lact that 
Cseaar, before he fell, uttered a rebuke to Brutus. The story 
rests upon the authority of Suetonius, a Greek writer, who 
gives it in the words quoted by Bacon, Kai trii, t4kvov. The 
writings of Suetonius were uot translated into English at the 
time of Shake-speare. 

414 

XPICmOS AMD BIS BXJICnOH OF AUaVSIBS 

" Yon know that I held EpicDnu " Epicnnu, accommodating and 

atrong, anbjecting his natural to hia moTsl 

And hia opinion; now I change my pbiloeopfaj (aa appeara from hia 

mind, own worda), wonld not willingly 

And partly credit tiiicga that do admit any opinion that depressed 

presage. or hnrt the mind, and troshlad, or 

Coming from Sardis, on onr former disturbed that Enikvmia of his, 
which he had adopted from Derao- 



Two mighty eagles fell, and there 

they perch'd, 
Qgtging and feeding from onr 

BoldieiH' hands, 
Who to Philippi heie consorted us. 
This morning are they fled away 

and gone. 
And in their Bt«ad do laveaa, ciowa 

andkitM 



critns. And so, being more fond 
of enjoying the sweets of thought 
than patient of the tmth, he fably 
threv off the yoke, and rejected 
both the necessity of Fate and the 
fear of the ffiAa." — De AvgruntiM 
(1623). 
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¥lj o'er ant heada and downwaid 

As we were eickly prey." 

Julixu Ccetar, v. 1 (1623). 

EpicuniB denied the existence of Fate, and tberefote 
opposed every form of auguiy. His philosophy is fully 
set forth in the writings of Diogenes Laertius, a Gteeek 
writer of the third century, B. c. 



RAIHINQ ODORS 

fVoM Shake-tpeare Fnm Baeoa 

**TheheaTensiamodon(mjont" "The treasnie that eometh from 
Tw^k Ni^ m. 1 (ieS3). you to her Mnjesty ia but at a vapor 
which riaeth from the earth and 
gathereth into a cload, and atavetli 
not there long, bat npon the same 
earth it&illeth again; it ia like a 
aweet odor." — SptaA inParUo' 
meat (1597). 

The speech was on a money bill. It is so wise, bo for in 
advance of Bacon's time and even of our own, on an impor- 
tant principle of political economy (namely, that a nation 
prospers as its neighbors also prosper), that we take the liberty 
to quote the full sentiment on the point given above: 

" Sure I am that the treasure from yon to her Kftqeaty is bat as 
a vapor which riaeth from the earth and gathereth into a cloud, and 
Btayeth not there long, but upon the aame earth it falleth af^in ; 
and what if some dropa of this do fall upon France or Flanders t 
It is hke a Bweet odor of honor and reputation to our nation 
thioDghont the world." 

416 

STl.tILEr CROWNINO HEtlBT Vtl. OH THB FIELD OF BATTLE 

" StanUjf. Lo t here, thia long- " Sir WiUiam Stanley, after 

Tianrped royalty some acclamations of the eoldien 

From the dead templea of thia in the field, pot a crown of oroa- 

bloody wretch ment (which Richatd wore in the 
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Have I [dnck'd i^ to gnce thj battle ind was fonnd uoongBt the 

brows withal; spoils) apon King Heniy's head, 

Wear it, enjoy it, and make moch m if it were his chief title." — Uis- 

ofit.'- toryof Henry 711. (1621). 
JitcSani///.,T. 4(1597). 

Of the three titles to the cro\ni open to the choice of 
Henry YII., after the death of Bichard on Boaworth Field, 
that of conquest was the one, according to Bacon, which his 
soldiers regarded as the chief ; it is the one, also, according 
to Shake-speare, which was urged upon him by Sir William 
Stanley and others in the moment of victory. A temporary 
crown, taken from Richard's head, was presented to him, as 
per each account, as the badge of royalty. The play ends, 
and the prose history begins, at this point. 

The reign of Henry VII. ia the only gap in the consecutive 
series of Shake-«peare's historical dramas, beginning with that 
of Richard II. (1366-1399) and extending through those of 
Henry IV. (1399-1413), Haniy V. (1413-1422), Henry VI. 
(1422-1471), Edward IV. (1471-1483), Richard III. (1483- 
1485), to Henry VIII. (1509-1647) inclusive. Bacon's prose 
history of Henry VII. exactly fills the gap of twenty-four 
years. 

417 

ENCrOSVRB OF COHHOX LAVDB 

From Shakt-tpeare From Saeon 

" Queen Margareu Are yoot " Thoi^h it may be thoaght iU 

supplications to bis lordship 7 and 7017 piejndicial to lords that 

have eaclosed great groands, and 

Su/Wi. What 'iyouMf What's pulled down even whole towns, 

here 1 [Reads] Agairut the Duke and converted them to sheep-paa- 

of Suffolk for encloiing the eom- turea, [jet] I should be sorry to 

mone of Mtlford, How now, sir Bee within this kingdom that piece 

knave I of Ovid's verse prove true, Jam 

Second petitioner. Alas ! aii, I tegei eit nbt Troja fmt (there ia a 

am but a poor petitioner of our cornfield where Troy was) ; so in 

whole township." — X Henry VI., England, instead of a whole town 

i. 3 (lfid4). full of people, none bnt green 

fields, but a shepberd and a dog." 

^eeek m ParUajnent (ISST). 
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Into the movement to arrest decay of tillage by preventiiig 
enclosure of common lands Bacon threw all his energy. He 
introduced a bill on the subject into the House of Commons 
and advocated it in the speech from which we quote. In tiie 
play a whole township protesta against such an encloaure 
made by the Duke of Suffolk, though the reputed poet, Wil- 
liam Shakspere, favored a nefarious proceeding of this kind 
at Stratford, after he had been secretly guaranteed against 
personal loss by the promoters. 

418 

ham's BODT a KD8ICAL IMSTBUKEinr 

From Slial»*pear« From Boom 

" Ton ue & fui viol, and yonr " Tbe poets did well to conjoin 

•ense the striog*, miuic and medicine in Apollo, 

Who, finger'd to moke man hia because tbe office of medicine is 

l&wfal maaic, bnt to tnne this cnriona harp of 

Wnild draw heaven down and all man's boAj and to reduce it to bar- 

the gods to hearken." raony." — Advaneement of Learn- 

Perieitt, i. 1 (1B09). ing (1603-6). 

A most striking and beautiful metaphor, appearing and 
reappearing constantly, with different applications, in both 
sets of works. 



" The wine of Ufe is drawn, and " The memory of King Richard 

the mere leee laj like lees in the bottom of men's 

Is left." hearts."— ZTiftory of Henry Vlt. 

Macbeth, u. 3 (1623). (1621). 

490 

TIKPnUMO WAX 

" I have him already tempering " Taking him bnt as an image 

between mj finger and my thumb, of wax that others hod tempered 

and shortly wiU I seal with him." and moulded." — HtMlorji of Henry 

—» Bemy IV., iv. 3 (1600). Vll. (1621). 
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THZ HASK Ain> THI QBIFPLE 

Frmn Shakt-^ettrt From Baeon 

"Sochi lure is madneos ... to " A cripple in the light way ont- 
lUp o'er the meehee of good conn- ekip* the raimet in a wrong oae." 
sel, the aipfle." — Mtrchant of —A'atrum Or^ontm (1608-20). 
Venice, i. S (1600). 

422 

LmX-TWIOB 

" They are limed with the twiga " Whateoever wrrioe I do to her 

that threaten them." — AU '« WeU, Majesty, it shall be thought to he 

iii. 6(1623). but lime-twigs to place myself." — 

"Hyeelf hare limed a biuh for Lelterlo OreviiU (1694). 

t Htnrs 71., L 8 (1623). 

The practice of ensnaring birds by the nee of lime ot otihei 
tIbcoub eubetance on bnslies ia often employed metaphori- 
cally by both authots. 

' The G^reat Cryptogram,' p. 864 



KK0WI.EDOK 

** Knovdedge [is] the wing whme- " To pnuee knowledge, or to per- 

with we fly to heaven." snade your lordship to the lore of 

a Beary 71., \y. 1 (1633). it, I shall not need to use many 
words ; I will only say, that where 
that wants, the man is void of all 
good ; withont it, there can be no 
fortitude; without it, no liberality; 
without it, no justice 1 without it, 
so constancy or patience; withont 
it, no temperance ; nay, without itt 
no true religion." — tetter to Rut- 
land (1696) [abridged]. 

< WiUiam Shak^iere, the reputed poet, had tvo children, 

' both of whom passed their lives in otter ignorance. One 

could not write her name at the &gi of twenty-eiz, and the 

other could not identify her hosband'a handwriting after a 

married life with him of twenty-eight years. 
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aaJKW TOB OTHSBS 

Fnn Sbak^tpeare Fnm Bacatt 

" !• it not moiubcoiu tlwt this " To weap fin grief of o 

pkrer here, —Fnmm (1694-M). 
But in K fictioD, in ft dnam of pes- 

Could force hia Boal bo to hia own 

conceit, 
That, from her working, all his 

viuge v«an'd, 
Tcttn in hia vjw, dintntotion Jn's 

aspect, 
A broken Toicel" 

HmH^ iL 2 (1604). 



A B£ADTIFDI. FACE 

" The heanty that ia borne here ia "A bMMtafdl &e* i* • bOi 

the lace commendaticvi." — OmametOa I 

. . . Conunends itself to othen' tmnaHa (date nnknowii). 



TVotliM ond Creuida, iiL 3(1600> 
' The Cheat OiTptogmm,' p^ 382. 



BUiATHTB DDBATIOH OF GOOD ABT> KTIL 

"Hie evil Uuit men do lives after "HI, toman's nstnie as it stands 

them, perverted, hath a natuial motion 

The good is oft interrU with their strongost in coatinaance ; but 

bones." good, as a forced motion, ittong- 

Juliui Camr, iii. 2 (1623). est at Sat."— Enajf of ItMOoatwu 

*' Men's erilnumneis live in brass; (IdSS). 

theit virtues 
W« write in water." 

Btnrg VIII., iv. S (1623). 



'The Great Cryptogram/ p. 3 
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427 

Fn^Te IN OAU( TBi-THZB 

Frvm Skai&^eart From Bacon 

" When tha mk was «ttliti, «U " A117 one can muiage % boat ta 
boatB alike calm weather." — Fromut (1D94- 

Show'd masteiahip in floating." 96)> 

Coriolmui, ir. 1 (1628). 



THK FHAMTASIt AT PBIUFPI 

" BnUia [to CKlMf]. Wh^ comut ** A phantann that appmred to 

thont U. BratOB In Ma tent tald to 

Qioit. To tell thee, thou ahalt aee him, TXou thait lee me agam at 

me at Philipin." Phiiippi." — Euay 0/ Prophecia 

JvUiu CoMor, It. S (16S3). (ISSC). 

420 

COCXATBICa 

"ThexwiU kill one another \>j " Thi« was the end of thia little 

the look, like eockatricee." — cockatrice of a king, that waa able 

TwdfA Night, iv. 3 (1623). to destroy those that did not eepj 

him first." — Uutary of Bmrg 

VIJ. (1621). 



"Hotlai. I ptty Ood tlie fruit "Henry the Fourth of France bis 

of her womb roiscony. Qaeen was great with child. Count 

BeaiBt. If it do, yon shall have Soissons, that had his expectation 

a doien of caabionB." — t Senry upon the crown, when it was twice 

17., T. 4 (1600). or thrice thought that the Queen 

was with child before, sa^ to 

•ome of bis friends, that it ifm 

bat with a pllow." — Apothegm. 



' The GJreat Cryptogram,' p. 406. 
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431 
THIBOS UmfOTICKD 

Ftvm Shake-tptart i^Vom Bacon 

"The jewel thAt we find, veatoop "When things an put befon 

and take it theii feet, men do not see them, 

Bacaiue we see it; bnt what we do unleas admoniahed, but paw on." 

We tread apon, and never think 
of it'! 

Mtatwt for ifauurt, u. 1 
(1SS3). 

Quoted from Mr. Wigston's ' A New Stadj of Sfaakespeaie.' 

433 

OPINIOK DETKBHIEnBS VALUE 

"Then la nothing either good "Painaud danger be great only 
or bad bnt thinking makea it ao." — bj opinion." — Lttttr to Hvtiaad 
Handtt, ii. 8 (1604). (IC9Q). 

' The C^eat CiTptogram,' p. 389. 



SLEEP, A N0UBI8BHKNT 

"Sleep, "Sleep noorisheth, or at leaat 

Chief.notuJaher in Ufe'a feast." preserveth bodies a long time 

JfaektA, ii. S (1623). without other nonriahment." — 
Natwia Hiitory (1633-S&). 

Ml. Donnelly veiy jnstl; emphasizes this parallelism. 
' The Great Cryptogram,' p. 425. 

434 
UTEE, THE BEAT 0¥ SXNSUALITr 

" Thi* ia the liver-Tein, which " Plato^ opinion, who located 
makee flesh a deitj." — Looe't sanaaality in the lirer, ia not to 
Labor'* Leal, iv. 3 (1Q98). be deepiaed." — ^dnoNMiMnt «f 

"Ford Ire/erring to Faltlaff]. Lo« Laantmg (1603-6). 

my wife ! 
PittoL With liver bnming hot" 
Merry Wivtt of WiiuUor, iL I 
(1602). 
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QBOOBMTBIO THEOR? Or THE HOLAK BTBTEIf 
From Shak«-tp«aTt From Bacon 

" ^e heaveiiB themKlTee, the " It ia « poor centre of a man's 
plmnete, and Au centra olMerre aetioiu, hittuelf; it ia right e&ith; 
degree." — Troilut otuf Creinda, for that only Btands fast upon hia 
L 3 (160&)> owD ceatie, whereas all things 

that have affinity with the heavens 
more upon the centra of another 
[the earth], which they benefit." — 
Emay of Wudom for a Man't Sdf 
{1607-12). 
Both authors held to the geocentric theory of the solar 
system to the last, though the Copemican hypothesis, pub- 
lished in 1543, had then prevailed. See ' Francis Bacon Our 
Shake-Bpeare,' p. 16. 

436 

BIQiriFICAlICT or If AXES 

" Fer^nand. Wbotia yonruamel "There i» a eonfonnity and sig- 

Miraada. Miranda. nificancy in the very names which 

Ptrdinand, Admired Uiianda ! most be clear to everybody. Metis, 

Indeed, the top of admiratiDn." Jupiter's wife, plainly means conn- 

rnnpes^iii. 1 (1623). eel; Typhon, swelling; Fan, the 

nnirerBe; Nemeais, revenge; and 

the like." — A-e^iM U> the Wit- 

dmn of the AndenU (1009). 

What Bacon notices and comments upon in the ancient 
myths ; namely, that oftentimes names of gods and goddesses 
bear a close relation to the characters aacribed to them, we find 
also in the Shake-speare plays. In the case of Miranda the 
author expressly tells ns what the name signifies, — the "top 
of admiration." And this in turn is explained by Bacon in 
his ' Advancement of Learning,' thus : 

" Pindar, in praising Hiero, eays most elegantly (as ia his wont) 
that he ' culled the tops of all the virtues.' And oertainly I think 
it would contribute much to the magnanimity and the honor of 
hnmanity, if a collection were made of what the schoolmen call 
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the nitimitiet, and FiDdor the topi ox tummiU of homan Datnn, 
eaped&Uy bom true biatoiy; showing what is the ultinutte and 
highest point which human uatore hat of itself attained in the 
eeveial gifta of body and mind." 

That Miranda vas intended to perBooate the highest glory 
of womanhood appears further from what Ferdinand says 
of her: 

" For MTcral Tirtaes 
Have I liked lereral women ; never anj 
With io fall a loal, but some defect in her 
Did qnanel with the nobleat grace she owed. 
And pat it to the foil; bat yoo, O 70a I 
80 perfect, and so peerieat, an created 
Of ereijr creataie's beat." — iii. 1. 



DISSIOTIOlf or UtHDS 

Ftvm Shal^tptara From Bacon 

"ThenletthemsnatomiieR^an, "Wheidore oat of these nutoi- 

•ee what Ineedg about her heart, als let a ftill and esrefiil treatue be 

Is then any canse in nature that conrtraeted; ... so that we may 

makee these haid hearto I " — fin; have a scieotific and aectuate dis- 

Lewr, iiL 6 (1608). section of minds and chanctan, 

and the secnt dispodtioua of par- 

ticnlar men may be nvealed; and 

timt from the knowledge thenof 

better rules may be framed for the 

tnetment of the mind." — D* 

Aiiymentii (16S3). 

Both authors proposed that mind be dissected: the one, 
for the purpose of learning how to treat it ; the other, how 
to understand such a nature as B^^an's, and then, presuma- 
bly, how to treat it. 

43B 

WBIOHT AITD TXLOCITT 

" The thing that 's heaTy in itself, " Weight in sU moUona increas- 

Upon enforcement, flies with great- eth Eorce." — i^pMei jn Parikant^t 

est speed." (1610). 
t Henry IV., i. I (1600). 
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Fnm Shakt-tptart From Bacon 

DinrKBENCKH AUOHQ CHILDKEN QW SAKZ FASXKTAOB 



*' A man shall find in the tntdi- 
tioni of Mtrologj lome pretty and 
apt diviaion* of me&'a natimii 
Bcctnding to the prodonunanMi of 
the planet*." — Advancemtnt qf 
Learning (1603-e). 



"Ktnt. Itistheatan, 

The rtan above as, gorem oor 

conditioaa; 
X3ie (me aeU-mat* and inaU eoold 

notb^t 
Such different iraneB." 

King Lear, ir. 3 (1608). 



In ' King Jjesj^ Kent is unable to explain how Cordelia 
could be of a character so different from that of her Bietere, 
except through the varying influence of the planets at birth. 
Bacon, it appears, held the same theory at the time when 
the tragedy was written, in or about 1605-6, though later in 
life he thought such influence ia exerted upon men in the 
mass rather than upon individuals. Even then, he made an 
exception of such individuals as are of a tender or particularly 
susceptible nature. The case of Cordelia would probably 
have fallen within the exception. 



OBBDIBNCS TO KUTOfl, A. LAM OF NATURE 



" Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in diven Ame- 

To which IB fixed, as an aim or 

bntt, 
Obedience ; for oo work the boneT' 

Creaturee that hy a role of nature, 

The act of order to a peopled king- 

Benrs V., I S (1600). 



" The platfomu [of obedience] 
«M three : The fint u that of the 
lather or chief of a fanulj, who, 
governing hia wife by prerogative 
of sez and bis children hy preroga- 
tiveofage, . , . is the verj model 
of a king. This we see is wholly 
natural. 

The aecond is that of a ihepherd 
and his fiock— a work likewise of 

The third is the government of 
Ood himself over the world, both 
in natore and above nature ; even 
from the mosarch of heaven and 
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earth to the kingi if jaa will, in » 
hive of bees. Thia sttte sahaiBteth 
by natoie." — Gate of tlu PoU- 
NaU (1606). 

Both authors based the aU^fiaace of subjects to hereditai7 
monaichB OD the same ground on which obedience of children 
is due to parents ; namely, not by human laws, but l^ a rule 
of nature. And both illustrated it by the example of bees in 
ft hive. Sacon believed in the divine right of kings ; so did 
Shakespeare. 

441 
A FBIBIID, ASOTBBB ONs's SSLW 

Fnm Shakf^tart From Baeon 

" Thou disBMe of a &iead, and not " A biend ii tuiothei himself." 
binuelf.'' — E$tay of FntadiX^ (1626). 

Timon of Athetu, iii. 1 (1623). 

This paraUelism and the three parallelisms that follow 
were pointed out by Mr. Wigeton. 



IK SOLITUni, HAH IB A. BKIBT 

" AleOtiada. What art thoii,theTe? " < WKotoeotr it dtlighud tn $oU- 

Timon. A beast, m thoa ui." lude ii eitier a wild btatt, or a 

Ibid., ir. 3. god.' 

" Nothing 1 11 beat from thee Fat it is mort true that a Datnral 

fiat nakedn€«8, thon detestable and sectet hatred and aversation 

town! towards aodet^, in any man, hath 

Timon will to the wood*, where be aomewhat of the sBvage beast " 

shall find Ibid. 

The nnkindeat beast more kinder 
t:liATi mankind-^ 

Ibid.,iv.l. 

The dramatist had so strong a feeling that a man who, out 

of hatred towards his fellow-men, retires to a solitude, must 

have in him " something of the savage beast," that he makes 

one of his characters on seeing Timon's tomb exclaim, — 

" What is thia I 

Some beast lear'd thill "—v. 3. 
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443 

STOma TALUBD ACCOBDINQ TO VANGT 
Pnm Sliake-tp«are Fnrn Baeon 

"St(»MS» whoM ntos u« dtber "Do yon not se« what feigned 
rich or poor prices are set upon little stoneal"— 

As lancj valnes them." Euay o/Bieha (1Q07-1S). 

Jfcomre/or Jlf«»ur», u. 2 (t623> 



rOLLOtnSB BTBIFFIHQ A. JtAJX Or WlSOa 

« I do fear, " Castly foUowen on not to be 

When erei; feather sticka in liis liked, lest, while a man maketh 

own wing, his train longer, he make his wings 

Lord Timon will be left «iiAked shorter." — EtMagofFoUowenand 

gull." Fritnd$ (1698). 

Timon o/Athau, ii. 1 (1633). 

446 

AJB POIBOITEQ BT WOVIi BBBATHB 

"The rabblement shonted and " If such fonl smells be made by 
clapped their chopped hands, and art and by the hand, tbey cousist 
threw up their swea^ night-caps, chiefly of man's flesh or sweat pn- 
and nttered such a deal of stinking tiefled ; for they are not those stanks 
breath, because desar refused the which the nostrils straight abhor 
crown, that it had almost choked and expel, that ue moat pemi- 
Orsat; for he swooned and fell cioiu. ■ . . 
down at it. And for my port, I And theee empoiaotunenta of air 
dorst not langh, for fear of open- are the more dangerous in meet- 
ing my lips and receiving the bad inga of people, because the much 
ur." — Jvlvu Castor, L 3 (1633). breath of people doth further the 
reception of the infection." — Jfof- 
ural Hiitorf (1S83>26). 



STABS ABB nitRB 

"The akice an painted with an- "The atars an tm« Orea."— 

nnmber'd sparks ; Ile$er^tio OlM InUUectuaiit (c. 

They an all fin." 1618). 
JUiNt Catar, iiL 1 (16S3). 
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QOLD, TKX XXi 

From Skake^peare 
"Cauiua [ipeaking to Bruttit]. I 



HOBT KABILT WXOUQHT 

From BaeoH 
" Th« most excellent meUlt gold, 
is of all other the moet pliant ftud 
most eaduring to be wrought ; lo 
of all living and breathing rab- 
atancee the perfectert (man) is the 
moot aoHceptible." — Help* for At 
TntdUeiuai Poietrt (lG96-ie04}. 

Dixon'a 'Francis B&cou and his Sbakeapeaie,' p. 173k 



Th; honorable metal ntaj be 

wrought 
Vzom. that it ia dlBposed." 

Julhu CbMT, i. 8 (leSS). 



448 
PBOFHBTIC DKB&MB 



"Calpornia, here, n^ wifc^ ataya 

me at home i 
She dream'd to-night she tayr taj 

Which, like a fountain with a hun- 
dred gpoatB, 

Did mn pure blood ; and many 
lusty Ramana 

Game amiling, and did bathe theii 
hands in it." 

Jutiiu COMT, ii, S (1623). 

" By a divine instinct men's minds 
mietnut ensuing danger*" 
Richard III., U. 3 (1697). 

Bacon's dream woa in 1579. 



" I myself remember that, being 
in Paris, sad my bther dying in 
London, two or three days before 
my father's death, I had a dream, 
which I told to diver* English 
gentlemen, that my father's house 
in the country was plastered aH 
over with black mortar." — Nat- 
MToI Hittory (16aS~S6> 



ArraoTiOK and beasok 
" To speak truth of Ccaar, « AiFectionB behold merely the 



I have not known when his affec- 
tions sway'd 
Une than bis reason." 

/tifiw Ctuar, ii I (1693). 



present ; reason the future. There- 
fore, the present filling the imagi- 
nation more, reason is commonly 
vanquished ; but after that force of 
eloquence and persoaoioD have 
mode things fatnrs and remote 
Kfifttt as pnsan^ then upon the 
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leTolt of the Imagiuatdon reason 
preTnileth." — Advancement of 
Learning (ie03-C]. 

The author of the play bad investigated the telatlve 
strength of the affectioiiB and the reafloning faculty. 



AimOIPATIOHS or KIXD 

From Shake-tpeare From Baeo» 

'*Brulv$. 'T ia » common proof " Tha method of diMovering 

Thatlowlinen it young unbition'a trnth, now in Togae, ia to Qj at 

ladd^, once from the eenees and particu- 

Wbeieto the dimber-apward turns lars to the moat general axioms, 

his face ; nther than by a gradual and un- 

Bat when he once attaina the np- broken ascent; for the mind longs 

moat round, to spring np to poeitiona of higher 

He then onto the ladder turns his generality, that it may find rest 

back, there ; and so, after a little while. 

Looks in the clouds, sconung the wearies of experiment.'' — JVonim 

base degrees Orgaaium (16SC). 
By which he did ascend." 

JuHiii Ccetar, ii. 1 (1623). 

Bacon called his philosophical method a ladder (Seala In- 
tellectua), and declared that every Hincere inqoirer after 
truth must mount it, round by round, to the top and rest 
there. In no other way, as he taught, can one safely climb 
to a broad generalization. It however, the searcher after 
truth should leap higher, or — 

" unto the ladder turn his bacl," 
he wiU become "weary of experiawnt;" in other words, 
(Shake-speare'a), he vrill 

" acorn the base degrees 
By which he did ascend." 

This leads to error. Brutus (or the author who created the 
character of Brutus) certainly understood the difference be- 
tween ' Anticipation of Mind ' and ' Interpretation of Nature,' 
as laid down in the Novum Orgwnwit. 
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461 

G.BBAB WAKinat BT AD8DBBBS 

From Shake-tpeare Fnmt Bacon 

" Caaar. What wy the aagnnnl "The augur brought him wend 
Stmattt. Thej vonld not have yon that the entrula were not fkvoi- 

to itur forth to-d&7. able." — D« AugtHmtii (\6ii). 

Plucking the entiaila of an offering 

forth, 
Th(7 could not find a heart within 
thebeart." 

Jidiut Ciaar, ii S (1S33). 

4SS 

ACTION 18 ELOgirXKCB 

" Action ia eloquence, and the eyee " Qoeetion was aiked of Demoe- 

of the ignorant ttaenei, ' what was the chief put of 

More learned than the eara." an orator?' he anawered, 'action.' 

Corteloniw, iii. 2 (16S3}. What neztl 'aetitm.' What next 

again t 'action.'" — Buoy of Bold' 

MM (16S5). 

463 

DBATH, BBnrS IBXTITABLE, MUST BE KSTDUBID 

"With meditating that she muit "I moam notfor that end which 
die once, mart be." — Euag iff Dealk (^oat- 

I hare the patience to endue it humotu). 
now." 

Julttif Oaar, iv. 3 (1623). 

454 

"The Moor i« of a free and open " He who thinks no evil ia mbIj 

'"*"'*■ deceived."— iVwMM (1694-M). 

That thinka men honest that but 

And will aa tenderly be led by the 



Oth^lo, i. 3 0623). 

" A brother noble, 

Whoae natnre !> to br from doing 
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Tluit he Biupeets none ; on whose 

foolish honett; 
Uf practiceg ride euy." 

King Lear, i. 3 (1008). 

4S0 

WSITING FOB POSTBSnrr 

Fnm Shake-tpeare F^om Bacon 

"Were't An^t to me I bore the "I write for poateritf, tiiese 

canopy, thing* requiring agM for their 

With my extern the ontwaid accompliahment." — LetUr to 

honoring, Father Fulfftntio (1624-25). 
Or laid great heaes for etenity ) " 
Stumet 12S (1009). 



4se 

ASIBL A. BPIBIT, OOMPOUHDBD OT FLAMB J 



"Ariel. I boarded the king's ehip; 

now on tlie be«k, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in 

ereiy cabin, 
Iflam'd amazement ; sometimes I 'd 

divide, 
And bum in man j places ; on the 

topmast. 
The jard and bowsprit, wonld I 

jiame distinctly. 

Tanpat, i. 2 (1623). 
" Arid. If yon now beheld them, 

jouT affections 
Wonld become tender. 
Proiptro. Dost thou think so, 

Ari. Mine wonld, trir, were I hn- 

Prot. And mine shall. 

Hast than, which art 6uJ air, a touch. 

Of their affectjtms T " 

lb. T. 1. 



" Let ns now proceed to the 
doctrine which concerns Gm hnnum 
son]. The parts thereof are two : 
the one treata of the lalional 
soul, which is divine; the ether 
of the sensible, which is common 
with brates. The Utter is itself 
ODlythe instmment of the rational 
sool, and maj be fitly termed not 
sonl, but spirit. It is componnded 
of flame and ail." — Dt Ang- 
mentU (1622). 
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In the play Ariel ia an inTisible creatine that ooofeflses 
himself to be the " instrument " of Prospeio. He is said at 
one time (as the name implies) to be " air ; " when he visited 
the ship, he was " flame ; " at all times, therefore, he was a 
" compound of air and flame." Prospero frequently addresses 
him aa " spirit" It would be difficult to conceive of more 
perfect embodiments, according to Bacon's conception, of the 
two souls, taken separately, that exist in every human being 
than these in the ' Tempest' 



BASsma EirtAn.s bt i 

From Siake-ipeart 



i or A. ns-siMPLi 
FnmBfKon 



" PanUet. Sir, for a iptart d'ieu " The but and greatest estate in 
he will sell the fee-sitDple of hia land is fee^mple, and beyond this 



ealvstioii, the inheritanoe of it; 
and cut the entail from all re- 
maindera." — i*H 'a WM, iv. 3 
06S3}. 



there is none. He that maketh a 
leaae for life to one, or a gift in. 
tail, may appoint a tenuiindeT to 
another for life, or in tail after 
that estate, or to a third in fee- 
simple ; but after a fee-simple ha 
can limit no otber estate. And if 
a man do not digpose of the fee- 
simple by -wmj of remainder what 
he maketh the gift in tail or for 
UveH, then the fee-simple restetb 

alight was first invented when 
entails fell oat to be so inconven- 
ient that men made no conscience 
to cat tiiem off, if tbey could find 
law for it." ~- Vm of the Law 
(date uncertain). 



The ownership of land in fee-simple was doubtless weU. 
understood in Shake-epeare's time ; hut this cunning use of 
it, to bar entails, was then a comparatively recent invention, 
and known only to lawyers. Chief Justice Campbell says 
('The Law in Shakespeare') that "FaroUes, the bracing 
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covardly soldier, is made to talk like a conTejancer in 
Lincoln's Inn." 



kuto bbbtowikq wasds ct uabbiagb 



Check 



From Skake-tptare 
" Sing. It is in tu to plant thine 

honor where 
We please to have it grow. 

thy contempt 
Obey onr will, which travaUe to 
thy good. 
.... Take her by the hand, 
And tell her she is thine." 

AU '$ Well, n. 3 (lfl23> 



Fn>m Bacon 
" The grief waa, that evaiy nuut'a 
eldest son ot heir was, by Pieroga- 
tive, to be in waid to the king for 
his body and lands; [the king] to 
imitate and approach, as near as 
may be, to the dnties and offices 
of a natoml father, in the good 
edacatioa, and well bestowing 
in maniage." — On WardA^ 
(1612). 

The scene of 'All's Well' is laid in France, but Bacon 
knew (as pointed oat by the late Mr. T. S. K Dixon) that the 
same law prevailed there aa in England, conferring upon the 
king the right to dispose of his wards in marriage. This ap- 
pears in his ' History of Henry YII.' where he says that King 
Charles of France had the power, "according to hia right 
of seigniory and tutelage, to dispose of the marriage of the 
young Duchess of Britain piis ward] as he should think 
good." 



FELONY Ain> BKITEFIT OT CLEBOT 



"Thoa bast appointed jnstlcea 
of the peace, to call poor men be- 
fore them abont matters they were 
not able to answer. Moreover, 
thon haat pnt them in prison, and 
becanae they conld not read, thon 
hast hanged them, when indeed 
only for ttiat cause they hare been 
most worthy to live." — t Henty 
VI., iv. 7 (1694). 



" For the scarcity of men that 
could read, and the mnltitnde req- 
nisite in the clergy of the realm to 
be disposed unto reli^ous houses, 
priests, deacons, and clerks of 
parishes, there was a prerogative 
allowed to the dei^ that if any 
man that conld read as a clerk 
were to be condemned to death, the 
biflbop of the diocese might, if he 
wonld, claim him; but if either 
the bishop wonld not demand him, 
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orthat tbe priaoner eonld not read, 
then he was to be pnt to death." — 
U$e of At Law (date tmcertain). 

" How acquired I know not, but it ia quite certain that tha 
dmwei of thia indictment miut have bad some acquaintance with 
' The Crown Circuit Companion,' and must have had a full and 
accurate knowledge of that rather obscure and intricate subject — 
' felony and Benefit of Clergy.' " — Cam Jubtigk CAKrBSLl^ hi 
Aw 'Law m Shakttpeare.' 

460 

OFTIOB or TIVE, TO DISCLOSZ TBUTH 

Frvm Shakt-tptart From Bacon 

"Time's glory is ■ . . "The inseparable property of 
To anmuk fobehood, and bring 'Hme, which is ever more and 
tmth to light" more to disclose tnith." — Tie ^<j- 

Zucrcca (ISM), vaneemml <ff Learning (I603-S). 

" Troth is rightly called the 
Danghtar of Time." — Notrum 
Organum (1620). 



WITOHOBArT IS LOTB 

" I will a lound miTHiniBh'd tale " For witchciafl, by tiie tbrmer 

deliver law it was not death; . . . but 

Of my wboleeonrseof love; what now by au act of hie Haje^ty's 

drags, what charms, times, charms and soro^ies in 

What conjuntion^ and what certain cases of proenring nnlaw- 

mighty magic fal love or bodily hurt, and some 

(For such proeeedings I am charged others, are made felony the eec- 

withal), ond offence." — Speech n Cotirl 

I won his danghtei witL (1611). 



This only is the witchnaft I have 
urfd." 

OAeOo, i. 3 (1683). 



FAL8B WZIGnrS AND KXAfiUBBS 

■Ig, King onr lady hiUier to "There have been many addi* 
our si^t ; tions of power and authority given 
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to the atewuda of Leets (md Iaw- 
d&TB to be pQt in uM iu their cooita. 
The7 m&y ptmish . . . trade*. 
men of all Mirta, eelling at undet 
weight or meaaure." — Utt cf the 
Lav (date uncertain). 



And, once again, a pot o' the amoU- 

eetole. 
Servant. Tet would 70a aaj yo 

were beaten ont of door, 
And nul upon the hoateae of the 

And aaj yoa wonld preaent hei at 

the leet, 
Becanae she brooght atone jugi and 

no aeal'd qoarte." 
Taming of tie SArem, Induction, 

2 (1623). 

Bacon's interest in the subject of weights and measnres 
was veiy great, for in 1601 he introduced a bill against 
abuses in the use of them into the House of Commons, 
and in the course of bis speech, advocating it, he said: 

" I 'II tell yon, Mr. Speaker, I '11 speak oat of mine own experi- 
ence that I have learned and observed, having had canaes of thia 
nature referred to my report, that thia fault of using false weights 
and measnree is grown so intolerable and common that, if you 
would build churches, yon shall not need for batttemeuta and 
bells other things than false weights of lead and hraae." 

Bacon's bill appears to have been temporarily " thrown 
out ; " but, according to Chief Justice Campbell, a law was 
subsequently enacted that " ale should be sold only in sealed 
yeeselB of the standard capacity," and not in stone jugs. 
Bacon appears finally to have been successful, as we learn 
also from tiie play. 

463 

LAin> INBCIUTAKCE 

Fnm Skakt^peare From Bacon 

"King. Your brother is le^ti- "If the son roftity himsdf to a 

mate; woman defamed, so that ahe bring 

Tonr bther's wife did after wed- boatud alipa and false progeny 

lock bear him; into the family, yet the issae of 

And if she did play false, the fraud thia woman shall inherit the 

waa hera> land." — Ui« of Ihe Law. 
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JAj motber*! boq did get jcua 

other's heit; 
Yoni father'n heir must hare you 

fathet'i land." 

King John, i. 1 (16S3). 

"This is the trae doctrine, Paler at jum nvpttcs demotutraat. 
It was likewise properly ruled [in 'King John'] that the £tther'a 
will, in favor of hia son Robert, bad no power to dispotteaa the 
rightful beir." — Ghibf Jubtiob Cahpbbll. 

464 

A roOL jMOsa roou 

frmt Shate-tptan From Bacon 

" HanUet. Why was he sent into " It was both pleasantly and 

England 1 wisely said (though I think very 

Chan. Why T Because he was nntnily) by a nuncio of the Pope, 

mad; he shall lecorer his wite retnming from a certain nation 

there ; or, if be do not, 't is no great where he served as lieger ; whose 

matter there. opinion being asked touching the 

Hamlet. Why 1 appointment of one to go in his 

Cloton, 'T will not be seen in place, he wished that in any case 

him there. There the men are as they did not send one that was too 

mad as he." — Hamlet, y. 1 (1603). wise; because no very wise man 

"A strange fish I Were I in would ever imagine what they in 

England now (as once I was), and that country were like to do." — 

had bnt this fish painted, not a Advartcemftnt of Learning (l903-b). 

holiday fool there but would give " To few donbtleea would he 

a piece of silver ; there would this seem mad therein, because the 

monster make a man ; any strange majority of men are mad." 

beast there makes a man." — The Promus (1694-96). 
Ttty)at, ii. 2 (16S3). 



8ELr-TKFUCTED EVILS 

"Those woonde heal ill that men "The evil that a man brings on 

do give tbemselvee." himself by hia own fault is greater; 

SFVotZus and Crauida, iiL 3 (1609). that whit^ is brought on him from 
without is less. . ■ • Where the evil 
is derived from a man's own ianlt, 
there all strikes deadly inwards." 
— Colon ttfOood and Svil (1SS7). 
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PUBTXYO&8HIP OBIXTAfiOBS 



From Bacon 
" Than is no grievance in jvai 
kingdom eo general, so eontinnal, 
80 senffllile, and eo bitter unto the 
common subject, aa this whereof 
we now speak." — SptecK on Pur- 
vtyort (1604). 



From Skaie-tpean 
" Queen KaHarint. Nay, we moit 
kneel loQg«r ; I am a Boitor. 

I am eolidted, not "bj a few, 
And thoee of tme condition) that 

fonr subjects 
Are in great grievance 1 theie have 

been commissionB 
Sent down amiHig 'em, which hath 

flaw'd the heart 
Of all tlieir loyalties; wherein, al- 
though, 
My good lotd eardiiml, they vent 

leproaches 
Host bitterly on yon, as putter-on 
Of these ezactionB, yet the king, 

nar master. 
Whose honor heaven shield from 

soil ! even he escapes not 
Language unmannerly; yes, each 

which breaks 
The sides of loyalty, and almost 

appean 
In load rebellion." 

Henry TJJI., i. 2 (1683). 

In 1604, the House of Commons petitdoned the king to 
abate certain evils growing out of the royal purve^orship ; 
that is, out of proceedings established by law for taking 
merchandise of various kinds from subjects for the use pf 
the king's household. The petition was presented by a com> 
mittee of which Bacon was spokesman. 

In the play of 'Henry VIII.,' a petition of the same kind, 
and made for the aame purpose, was presented to the king 
by Queen Katharine. Her speech, as given by the dramatist 
and that of Bacon, are so similar in scope and diction, that, 
as the late Judge Holmes (to whose work on the ' Anthor- 
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ship of Shakespeare ' we are indebted for this interesting 
paralleliBm) said, the two must hsve "proceeded irom the 
same pen," 

The following are some of the points of resemblance : 

1. The exactions are made in the king's name, affecting 
the king's honor. 

" Quett^. AlthoQgh, 

Hj good lord cudiiul, they Tent teproachw 

Moat bitterlj on jou, u pntter«n 

Of these ezectioiu, jet the king, om muter. 

Whose honor heaven shield from boH, even he eeca^tee not 

Langnage nnmannerlj." SHAZE^PXAas. 

"All theee great misdemeaiion are committed in and onder fonx 
Uajestj'e name. And therefore we hope yonr MAJeet; will hold them 
twice goiltj, — once foi oppreuing of the poor, and once more for doing 
it onder color and abase of your Majeetj'a dreaded and beloved name." 

— BXOOB. 

2. The exactions are very great and oppressive. 

" These exactions, 
Whenof xaj sovereign would have note, thej are 
Uoet pestilent to the hearing ; and to beai 'em 
The back is eacri&ced to the load." 

" Yomr Uiyestj doth not hesr onr opinions or senses, bat the ve^ 
groans and complaiots themselves of jour Commons, more truly and 
vively than h; representation. For there is no grievance in yonr king- 
dom BO general, so continusl, so sensible and so bitter nnto the common 
subject, as this whereof we now speak." — Bacon. 

3. The exactionB were made under commissions, against 
the law. 

" QuMn, The subjects' grief 

Comes through commissions." 

Ki-ng [(o ike Cardinal]. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission I I believe, not any. 
We most not leod onr subjects from oni laws. 
And stick them in onr will." 

SHAKB«PmUI> 
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" They take in an imkvfol manner, in a manner (I say) diteetl; and 
expnaaly prohibited by diven lawa." — B&oon. 

4 The exactions bear heavily upon dealers in wool and 
wooUen goods. 

" Norfolk, The dothien all, not able to maintain 

The many to them 'longing, have put off 
The spinsten, catden, fallen, wearers." 

Bhake-bfkasx. 

**! do ut ^*ii these oonunoditie^ wool, vool-fels, and leather." 
— Baooh. 

6. Another special grievance ia the taking of trees. 
"We take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o* th' timber; 
And, thongh we leave it with a root, tbtu haek'd, 
The ur will drink the Mp." SaAKS^PEUA 

"They take trees, which by law they cannot do ; timber treea, 
which are the beauty, countenance, and ebeltei of meu'a houses. 
. . . They pnt the aze to the root of the tree, ere ever the master 
dan stop it." — Baooit. 

Bacon's speech was delivered, as we have said, in 1604, the 
very year in which the reputed poet retired from London and 
took up his permanent abode in Stratford.* It was not 
printed till 1657, or forty-one years after the litter's death. 

467 

POBTRATIVO AKOTHBK, AB DT A GLASS 

From Shakt-ipeart From Bacon 
" Ton go not till I set you up a glass " That which I have propounded 
Where yon may see the inmost to myself is, ... to show you 
part of yoD." your true shape in a kIbsb." — Let- 
Hamlet, iii. 4 (1604). ter to Sir Edward Coke. 

> Hr. StaQOton, in Us ' Life of Sbakspera ' (BicelliDt Shakespaarean inthoT- 
ity), Myi that the tvpated poftratired to Stratford in tha spring of 1004. It 
is hardly pMsible, boneTer, that, «nn if in Londoo at the time, he could Iutb 
known the Nintents of a apeeah of which there was no contemporary pnblio 
record, and which was deliTered before ths court and in ths prsBauce of a oom- 
mlttM of the Honse of Ctnnmoiw only. 
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468 

MATUBE'B BSmFITB, A LOUT 

From Shait-ipeare From Baam 

" NaitDTe nerei lends " It miut be lemembeied that 

The noallert tcrnple of her excel- the least part of knowledge, pflMed 

leuce; to man bj this so large a charter 

Bat, like a thrifly goddess, she do- from God, muet be subject to that 

termiikei use for which Ckid hath gianted it; 

Herself the glory of a cieditoi — which is the benefit and nlief of 

Both thanks and use." the itate and society of man." — 

Meatun/or Metuvn.i.HieaSj. VaUriut TerminuM (c. 160S). 
" Nature's bequest gives nothing, 

but doth lend; 
And being frank, she leodsto thoM 

Then, beantaotu niggard, why doat 

thou abuse 
The boQDteous largeaa given thee 

to give ? " 

Sonnet 4 (1609). 



BITI.S8 OF LITBBAKr ABT, PBOOBSSSITB 



" Impato it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that I 

slide 
O'er siiteen years, and leave tJis 

growth nntri'd 
Of that wide gap; since it is in my 

To overthrow law, ii 

To plant and o'erwhelm custom. 



" We would not lay down, after 
the manner now received (more re- 
cepW) among men, any rigid ntles 
of OUT own, as though they were 
unique and inviolable for the prep- 
aration of these works. We would 
not so cramp and confine the in- 
■elf-bom dnstry and felicity of mankind. 
Indeed, we know of nothing to 
hinder others who have more lei- 
sure than we have and who ore 
freed from the special difficulties 
that always attend a first experi- 
ment, from carrying our method 
to higher perfection. Tnie art is 
piogieasive." — iSeoIa InUlUeim 
(date nnkuown). 
Afi vill be aliown liereafter, the Scala InUlUctus is a 
pietace to the fourth part of Bacon's philosophical Byetem, 



The > 



e ancient'st o 



Or what is now received." 
WinUr'i Taie, iv. Choras 
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being the sole fragment of this fourth part that has come 
down to OS among hia acknowledged works. It briefly de- 
scribes the character of the art employed in the missing part, 
ioforming us that the rules applied to it were contrary to 
prevailing usage. The Chorus in the ' Winter's Tale ' ex- 
plains, as the late Judge Holmes pointed out, what this 
deviation was ; namely, an abaudonment of the Greek rules 
of dramatization, for which this play is noted. 



QBOM AXD PAXPABLK 

Firom SluJce-gMare Firm Bacon 



"This palpable groM pky luth 
v«U begnil'd 

The heavy gait of night, " 

A 3Iidttanmer-Nighl'$ Dream, 
▼. 1 (1600). 

"These lies kk like the father 
that h^^ them ; 

Grose as a monntain, open, pal- 
pable." 

i Hews IV., iL 4 (1598). 



"Wbich moveth me to give the 
reader a taste of their nnteitho, 
eepeciallf such as are wittilj con- 
trived, and are not merely gross 
and palpable." — ObtervatUmt on 
a Libel (1693-3). 

" The second is a elander and 
falsification and averting of the law 
of the land, gross and palpable." 

— Charge agabut Olwtr Si. Join, 
(1615). 

"This [was] done with an oath 
or vow of secieey which is like the 
^jptian darkness, a gross and pal- 
pable daikneae that may be felt." 

— Charge againit the CowUeu of 
Somenet (1616). 



Hie ezpressicm, " gross and palpable," is, as Dr. Bobert M. 
Theobald informs as, "one of Bacon's inTeDtums." 



4T1 

TBUTH, A SOrSBXIGN 

" Thoa seem'st a palace <■ Tmtb, ... the 

For the crown'd truth to dwell in." good of human natare.' 
PerieUe, v. 1 (1609). o/IVitfi (1626). 
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47S 

ICKK BUSIEBT WHIN ALOITB 

.nwn Siate-ipeare Fnm Bacon 

"Men most are busied whsa " Hu M^jeetj is never lea alone 
tliey *ie most alone." than when he U alone." — Letter 

Romeo and Jtdiet, i 1 (1697). to Viilien (1616). 
473 

WHOLESOKB AJfD 8WSET AIB FOB HOUXS 

" Thii cutis hath a pleaaa&t seat, " He that builds a fair houae npcm 
the air an ill aeat committeth himself to 

NimbljT and aweetly leeommends prison. Neither do I reckon it an 
itself ill seat onljr where the aii is nn- 

TJnto oni gentle sensea." wholesome, bat liketriee where 

Xaeieth, i. 6 (leaS). the air is unequMl." ~ Estag of 
Evading (16S6}. 
474 
PBINCE8 SHOULD BE CABBF17L OW SPBECH 

" Exton. Didst thon not mark the "Soielj, princes had need in 

king, what words he spake, tender matters and ticklish times 

'Have I no friend will rid me of to beware what thejBaj;eflpecialIf 

this living fear ? ' in theee short speeches whicli ftj 

Was it not so f abroad like darts and are thonght 

Sermxni. Those were his verj to be shot out of their secret 

words. intentions." — Euay of StdiHon* 

Btton. ■ Have I no biend F ' qnoth oiuf 7Vou6!w (162S). 

be; he spake it twice." 

Riehwrd II., v. 4 (Ifi9T). 

476 

BTIL BICP0BT8, LIKK POISOITKD 8TEBI. DABT8 

"I go to meet "A seditions slander, like to 
The noble Bmtns, thrusting this that the poet epeaketh o^ a ven- 

report omona dart that bath both iron and 

Into his ears i Imajsaj, thrusting ^ieoa." — (^argtagaiiitt SLJokn 

it, (1616). 

For piemng steel and darts en> 

venomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of 

As tiding! of this si^t." 

Jaliui CoMor, v. S (1633). 
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Both authois describe an evil report, thrust into the eaxs, 
as a steel or iron dart, eovenomed. 



IKBTBCCIIOIf DT SCHOOLS 



Fntn Shak^^pean 


FroaiBaeon 


■Small have eontitittal plodders 


" AIM 1 thef learn nothing there 


eTarwon, 




Save base aathoiitr from othen' 


but to believe." — In PraiMg of 


books." 


KwwUdgt (1S9S). 


lovt't LaborU Loft, i. 1 (1B96). 


" In the Bcboolfl men learn to 




bdieve."— JVmmm (1594-96). 



477 

WISDOM AND HXB OHILDBSIT 

"Eveif wiae man'a Bon doth "Wisdom u justified 
know," her children. 

Ttotlfik Night, iL 3 (1623). Uanmg (1603-0). 

478 

TAUES DSUOHTINQ TOUNO AND OLD 

"Aged eon pliqr truant at his tales, "A tale that holdeth chOdion 

And jonnger hearings are quite from plaf , and old men &om the 

nvish'd." chimn^ comer." 
LoM't LOw '» Lott, ii. 1 (1S9B). 

47» 

BZGXSBITX QOODHSBS 

" Undone bjgoodaeaa; "Tbe Italiaiu ban an iu^;n^ 

Uan's worst sin is, he does too cioos proverb, — so good that ha 

much good." is good for nothing," — Euaj/ <^ 

Zlmon ofAihtM, ir. 8 (1606). Ooodneu (1607-18). 



ADONIS OABDENS 

" Thy promisee are like Adonis' " The gardens of love, what^ 



garde; 

That one day bloom'd and fniitfhl 
were the nert." 

1 Btnry VI., i. 6 (1623). 



he now plajeth himself, are fresh 
to-day and fading to-morrow ; but 
the gardens of the Mnsee keep the 
privilege of the golden age; they 
ever flonrish and are in league with 
time."— iVi't»/or£Mcz(l&96). 
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Afi elsewhere explained, the g&rdeiis of Adonis, known to 
the ancients, were of two kinds : the one, consisting of plants 
in earthen pots, that soon faded ; these in the popular view 
were emblematic of things showy and without substance. 
Bacon describes them ui ihe ' Essex Device ' and la the 
' Fromufi.' The other is a ci«ation of the poets, in which 
trees and shiubs hasten, not to decay, but to Uoom and 
fruitage. Thus, in as important sense, the two were com- 
plementary, one to the other, knowledge of one implying 
knowledge of both. 



From SXake-tptar* 
"Thon cali'dat me ap at mid- 
night to fetch dew 
From the Btill-vez'd Bermoothea." 
The Tempal, i. 2 (16^)- 



^tvn ffGcon 
"The SpaniudB disliks thin 
letten and change them imme- 
diatsly into those of a mi^e tone." 
— De AugmMtit (16SS). 



The scene of the ' Tempest * was laid on one of the islands 
of the Bermudas, but Shake-epeare gave to the name its 
Spanish pronunciation, according to the rule laid down by 
Bacon, the letter d being flattened into the median inter- 
vocal z (English th), Btrmoothes. 



" Thou almost mak'at me waver in 

m^Gutb, 
To hold opinion with PjrtfaBgonu, 
That bouIb of ftTii'r 'ftt'' infiue tbem- 

Into the tnmka of men; thy cnt^ 

rish spirit 
Qovem'd a wolf, who, hang'd for 

ha man slADghtei, 
Even from the gallowi did his fell 

Bonl fleet. 
And whilst thon laj'at in tbj nn- 

hallow'ddam, 



" Thia has bred opinions sapei- 
Btitioua and oonupt and most in- 
jnriona to l^e dignity of tbs bnman 
mind, touching metempsjchosis, 
and the purification of aonls in 
periods of jears, and indeed too 
near an afflniCj in all things be- 
tween the hmnan sonl and the 
Bonl of tontes." — 
(1SS2). 
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Infiu'd itaeU in thee ; for thy d»- 

Aie wolfiBh, bloodr, ■tarr'd and 
tavenoni." 
MerOant of Vtmet, It. 1 (1600). 



DBP0Fni.4TI0H OF TOVKS 



Front Shaht-iptan 
"Sidrum. What ia the a!bf bat 

tJie people! 
CMxeiu. Tnt, 

The people on the d^. 



Where is this riper 
That would depopulate the city 1 



For we are peremptory i 
This Tipenraa tisitor." 

CorioUmw, m. 1 (1633). 



Fnm Baeoft 
" I ahoold be Boiry to see within 
this kingdom that piece of Ovid's 
vene prove true, 'Now there an 
cropa where Tloy was;' so in 
England, inateod of a whole town 
full of people, none bat green 
fields, only a ahepheid and a dog. 
... A sharp and TigoTooa law 
had need to be made against these 
TiperooB natntea." — Speech in Par- 
liament (1C97). 



On this subject Bacon took -veTy strong ground. He in- 
txoduced a bill in favor of towns into the House of Oim- 
mona; and thoagh the Peers were against him — the Earl of 
Essex even coming to London expressly to join the opposi- 
Uon — he carried itthrot^h triamphantly. The result was 
one of l^e greatest victories of his parliamentary career. 



TAIR 8PKCULAT101J8 



" Tbos the native hne of resolation " The same nnpiofitable anb* 

Is sieUied o'er with the pale cast of tility or enxioiity is of two sorts ; 

thought ; alth^ in the subject itself that 

And enterprisee of great pith and t^ey handle, when it is a froitleaa 



moment, 
With thia f«gard, their cnnents 

torn awiy. 
And lose the name of action." 

Btmlel, iii. 1 (1604). 



speculation or controTersy, > 
the method of handling, . . . that 
rests not ao much upon evidence 
of truth aa npon particular con* 
futations and solutions of erery 
scmple, cavillation and objection; 
breeding for the most part one 
qneattou oa fitst m it solreth an- 
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other; ■ . . ao m it u not powble 
but this quality of knowledge mmt 
&U ondei popular contempt ■ . . 
when people iw snch digladiatiou 
about Bubtilitdea and matter of no 
Tue 01 moment-" — Aiwmetwteat 
of Leaming (1803-6). 

Bacon gives ua heie an exact description of Hamlet's great 
soliloquy oa Suicide and Donbt. He is discussing the dis- 
tempers of learning, irhicli be finds to be three in number : 
" the first, fantastical learning ; the second, contentious leam- 
ing; and the last, delicate learning," — summing them up 
lespectiTely as "vain imaginations, vain altercatdons and 
vain afTect&tions." Under the second head be places " vain 
matter," which he declares to be " worse than Tain words ; " 
matter, like certain substances in natore, that " putrefies and 
corrupts into worms;" that is, "into subtile, idle, unwhole- 
some and, as it were, venniculate questions, which have 
indeed a kind of quickness and life of spirit, but no sound- 
ness of matter or goodness of quality." 

Colonel Moore, to whom we owe this interesting and in- 
structive parallelism, says : 

"Hamlet's queetion dissolved itself in this manner: one spring 
ing up after another before he could get the firat one answered. 
To be or not to be I is death a sleep 1 is the sleep of death dia> 
tnrbed by dreams t and so on, — all unwholesome questions, ' with- 
out HODndneas of matter, or goodness of quality.' " 

The result of indulgence in such speculations is, according 
to the dramatiiit, that one loses power of actitnt ; according 
to Bacon, that one becomes aubject to popular contempt 

480 

WOSKItlQ OTHIBS FOB SELnSH BUDS 

From Skakt'ipear* From Baeon 

" Bamltt. Why do you go about " The honest and just bounds of 

to tecovet tiie wind of me, as if observation by one person upon an- 

;ou would drive me into a toil t other extend no farUiei than to nn- 
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ChiSdemUrn, 1 mj lord, if detstaod him snfficie&tl;, whereby 

m; duly be too bold, my love ia not to give him offence, oi wheie- 

too unmannerly. by to be able to give him faithful 

HamUL I do not well under- comuel, or whereby to stand upon 

stand that. Will yon play upon leasonable guard and csation in 

this pipe 1 reipect of a man's self ; bat to be 

ipeculstire into another man, to 

Why, look yon now, how nn- the end to know how to work him, 

worthy a thing you make of me. or wind him, or govern him, pto 

Toa would play upon me; yon ceedeth &om a heart that is double 

would seem to know my stops; and dovea." — AdvancanetU qf 

you would pluck out the heart of Ltaming (1603-fi). 
my mystery; yon would sound me 
from the lowest note to the top of 
my compass- *& blood I do you 
think I am easier to he play'd on 
than a pipe t " — ffombl, iii. S 
(1603). 

The colloquy between Hamlet and Guildenstem gives us 
the best conceivable illustration of the precept laid down by 
Bacon ; namely, that while it is right and proper for as to 
investigate the character of those with whom we deal to the 
extent of knowing how to help them and how to prot«ct oar 
own interests, we are not justified in going any farther and 
acquiring secret confidences to any selfish or injurious end. 
Guildenstem, Who was one of Hamlet's old friends, had been 
summoned by the bing to Elsinore for this very purpose, — 
" to work him, or wind him, or govern him," — and thus to 
compass Hamlet's death. In doing bo, he had, of coarse, a 
" double or cloven heari" For this parallelism, also, we are 
indebted to C!olonel Mooie. 



TBDtnV OF UTB 

FiroiK Shake-tptan From Baeon 

(* Life ia sa tedious as a twice-told " Only think how often yon do 

tale." the same thing over and over. 

King Join, iii. 4 (1633). Food, sleep, play, oome nmnd in a 
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perpetual circle; one might vish to 
die, not onlj bom fortittide, oc 
misery or wisdom, bat merelj &om 
disgoit and weuinBsa of life." — 
AdcaneaiunlofLtar*mgiXfS(ii-b'). 

487 

BOOS OH DDXLLIMO 

From Shakt^peart From Baton 

" BIT, we qoAirel in point, bj " Item, no knight of this older 

the book. . . . You laaj avoid shall, in point of honor, neort to 

that, too (lie direct] with an ' if/ any gmmmar rales ont of the 

I knew when Heven justiceg conld books Dt Dudh; but shall out of 

not take up aqoarrel; bntwben his own brave mind and nattual 

the parties were met themaelvee, courage deliver himself bom 

one of them thoi^ht trat of an * if,' scoma." 

aa, 'If jon said so, then I said so;' Oeita Oragorum (INH'). 

and they shook hands, and swore 
bTDthera. Tour ' if is the onlj 
peacemaker; — much virtna in, 
'if.'" 

A» You Like It, y. 4 (1623). 

It is practically certain that the book to which the author 
o( ' As You Like It ' alludea is one written by Vincentio 
Saviolo and published in 1594; for a paragraph from one of 
its chaptfira is transferred almost bodily into the play, as 
given above. The paragraph is as follows : 

" Conditional lies be sach as are given conditionally, as if a man 
ahonld say or write these words : if thou hast uid that I have 
offered my lord abuse, thou lieet ; or if thoa safest ao hereafter, 
tbon shalt lie. Of these kinds of lies, given io this manner, often 
arise much contention in words." 

It is also practically certain that Bacon, who was the chief 
contriver of the Bevels at Gray's Inn in 1594, refers to the 
same book, and in the same spirit of ridicule, in the " orders 
of the court;" for he mentions it by its chief title, De 
Duello, And the book was published in the same year. 
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FIHX AND BXCOTZBT 

From Shate-$p€are From Bacoa 

"DrtmioS. Th^c'a no time for "A fineuaiealagKemrat . . . 

a man to recover his hJUrtliat grows that one mui eball have [laud] 

bald by nature. from another to him and his heiis, 

Ant. S. May he not do it by or to him for hia life, or to him 

fino and reeoTery 7 and the hein or heira male of hia 

Dromio S. Yee, to pay a fine for body, or for yean certain. It ia a 

a periwig, and recorer the lost haii record of great credit. . . . Be- 

of another man." covery ia where, for aaanrance of 

Conudg o/Erron, ii. S (1693). lands, the partiea do agree that one 

shall begin an action leal against 

the other, as tboogh he had good 

right to the land, . . . and at the 

day qtpointed he maketh default ; 

and thereupon the court is to give 

judgment against him. ... By 

this device, groonded npon strict 

piiuciplea of law, the first tenant 

loaeth the land and hath nothing; 

bnt it is by hi« ova agreement, for 

assurance to bim that bought it." 

— Tht Vt of the Late (date nn> 

certain). 

The legal procedure involved in a case of fine and recovery 
is so abstruse that Blackstone, in entering npon the subject 
in hia Gommentaries, says : " I am greatly apprehensive that 
its form and method will not be easily nnderstood by the 
student who is not yet acquainted with the course of judicial 
proceedings." But we find the author of the ' Comedy of 
Errors ' so familiar with the law that he actually revels in 
puns upon it. The explanation is simple. The play was 
first produced before the judges and lawyers of Gray's Inn, 
on a festive occasion when Francis Bacon was master of cere- 
monies, and so clearly the leading spirit that the entire pro- 
ceedii^s finally centred upon bim as the " conjurer." 

William Shakspere, the reputed dramatist, not only took 
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no part in the presentatioD of the play, bat he was not eveo 
present. He was at Greeawich, with the company of players 
to which he waa attached. 



QUEEN ELIZABBTB AMD LOVE 

From Shate-tpeare from Bacon 

"Cupid all uni'd; a certain aim "Your K^jestj ahall fint iM 

he took jonr own invaluable value, and 

At a fair vestal thron'd by the west ; thereby discern that tbefavon you 

And looe'd his love shaft smartly vonchsafe are pure gifts and no ex- 

from big boir, changes. And if an; be ho bappy 

Aa it sboold pierce a hundred as to have bis affection accepted, 

thousand hearts ; yet your prerogative is such as 

But I might see young Cupid's fiery they stand bound, and yonr Ua- 

sbaft jesty is free." — Device of the /n- 

Quench'd in the chaste beams of dian Prince (1605). 

the vaf ry moon, 
And the imperial vot'ress passed 

In maiden meditation ftuicy-free." 
A Midiimmer-Nighi'f Dream, 
ii. 1 (1600). 

Both authors assert that Queen Elizabeth was capable of 
inspiring the passion of love in others while she herself was 
always free_from it, — Shake-speare in ' Midsummer-N^ht^B 
Dream/ written in or about 1595-6, and Bacon in his 'De- 
vice of an Indian Prince,' a masque performed before the 
Queen in 1595. 

490 
witches' cacldbon 
"T^tWUek. Round abont the "There be many things that 
cauldron go ; vork upon the spirits of men by 

In the poison'd entrails throir." seci«t sympathy and antipathy." 
Macbelh iv. 1 (1623). —rfatural Hittory (1622-26). 

In the incantation scene in ' Macbeth ' the witches throw 
into the cauldron certain ingredients that were deemed to 
possess occult properties, and cause spirits or appariticois 
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to appear &t coll Bacon also in his Natuial Hiatory 
enumeiates many objects that posaess the same secret prop- 
erties, some of them being identical with those used for the 
same purpose by the witches. The following are examples 
from each: 

From Skake-^ptan FromBaam 

Blinded cat hath meVd. Tail or leg of a caL 

Hedge-pig wbin'd. Hedge-h(^. 

Fillet of a feimj Bnake. Spoil of a inake. 

Tongae of Aog. Head of a &.ag. 

Toad, under coldeit ntone. Toad [that] loretli ahade and cool- 

Swelter'd Tenom. Tenom drawn feim Uie t^drita. 

Witches' mammy. Mammy. 

Boot of hemlock. Hemlock. 

Baboon's blood. Heart of an ape. 

Tooth of wolf. Skin of a wolf. 

Maw of the salt^ea ahaik. Sings of sea-horte teeth. 

The two lists agree in another important particular : each 
consists, generally speaking, of portions only of the ftnimaj n 
mentioned. This is explained by Bacon: 

" The writeis of natural iha^c do attTil>nte mnch to the Tirtnea 
that come &om the parte of living cTeatnres ; bo m they be taken 
from tham, the cteatoiee remaining still aliye ; as if the creature, 
still living, did infuse some immateriate virtae or Tigor into the 
part severed." 

IncantatioDS, of the kind we find described in Bacon and 
acted in Shake-speare, abound in ancient authors, as in 
.^schylus, Homer, Ovid, Lucan, Seneca, and YirgiL Preb- 
endary Upton says: 

"There is such a oast of antiqnity, and something so horridly 
solemn in this infernal ceremony of the witches [in ' Macbeth '], that 
I never consider it without admiring onr poet's improvement of 
every hint he receives firom the aodente or modems." — Critical 
Obtervationt, p. 36. 
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TO DIVIDE AKD DEFim 



" Plato casteth his burden and 



From Shake-^tare 
" Sir, hia definement Buffen no 

perdition in foa ; though, I know, eaith, that he will tevere him as A 

to divide him inventorily would Qod who can truly divide and 

dizEf the orithmetdc of memoiy." define." — ItUerprttation^tlattm 

— floMfet, V. 2 (IBM). (e. 1603J. 



493 

MAKBUOB OF UISO ASV PHTSICAL ITATUKS 



" Specnlation tuna not to itself, 
Till it bath bavell'd, and ia manied 

When it may lee itself." 
Troautand Crtuida, iii. 3 (1623). 



" I have eetabliBhed foiever a 
tnie and lawfnl marriage between 
the empirical and the rational 
faculties, thennUnd and ill-etarT'd 
divorce and separation of which 
baa thrown into confnmon all the 
affiitre of the human family. 

" The true relation between the 
natnie of things and the nature of 
the mind is aa the atrewing and 
decoration of the bridal chamber 
of the Mind and the nniverse." — 
Prefaet to Nmntm Organum (1680). 



In the above p&saage from 'TroiluB and OroBsida,' Mr. 
Richard Crnmt White, foUowing some others, substitutes the 
word mirror'd for "married," and aaysUiat "the emendation 
needs no defence ; " but the late Judge Holmes, having the 
advantage of a correct point of view, defended the original 
text as entirely consistent with the profound metaphysical 
meaning of Bacon's marriage of the mind to external nature. 
This becomes evident when we consider what follows in the 
play: 

" No man ia lord of anything, 

Though in and of him there be rnnoh coniisting, 

Till he commonicate his parts to others." 
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Frtm Shakt-tpeara Fntn Bacon 

" UlgtMt. Time hatb, my lord, a ■< Solomon giveth thu sentence : 

wallet at hia tuck, That all novdty is but oblivion. 

Wherein he pnts alms for oblivion; Whereby 70a ma; see that the 

A great nz'd monMei of iugrati- river of Letbe runneth as well 

tndes, abovelgToandaB below. . . Certaja 

Whose Bcrapa are good deeda, past; {tie that matter is in a perpetual 

which are deroDr'd flux, and never at a eUf ." — Euay 

Aa fastas the; are made, fb^ot aa of Vieuntude (1625). 

Aa done." 

TVoiliu and Craada, iii. 3 (1633). 

Bacon regarded all natoie aa in & " perpetual flax," in 
accordance with the claseical derivatiou of the word natura, 
meaning the about4o-i>e. The present, he says in effect, is 
continually rushing into the past and into foigetfulness. 
Shake-speare expresses this thought in three diflerent ways : 
first, in the passage quoted above, where Time is represented 
as an ungrateful monster, devouring all deeds as they come 
to him ; secondly, in the following lioea, — 

" . . . to have done is to bang 

Qnite ont of fosbion, like a nut; nail 

In monumental mocket;," — 

showii^ that deeds past are not only obliterated, but also 

useless ; thirdly, to illustrate how soon even good deeds are 

f oi^otten, — 

" Time is like a Ea^onable host 
That slight]; shakes his parting gneat b; the hand. 
And with his anna oatstreteh'd, as he wonid fl;, 

- ^ Graapa in the comer." 

Judge Holmes comments eloquently : 

" This marri^e of mind to the universe, this deep river of Lethe, 
running aa well above ground as below, this perpetual flux of 
remembrance and obliTioD, in which all that appean is like the 
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foam on tbe roaring waterfall, eyery inBtant born, and OTeij instant 
dead, living only in the flow, — these eubtle riddles running under, 
neath the two writings, — will many to nothing but the trnth of 
Katnie, or to the prose and ferae of Francis Bacon," — Avthorihip 
ofShake-tpeare, 464. 

494 
yntosa m sxqb plaobs 
Fhm Shake-tjMon From Bacon 

" Thieves for their lobbray bare "Wbenthejudgmantrseat takes 

authority, the part of injustice, tbere succeeds 

Whea judges steal themselvee." s state of general robbery." — De 

Jlfsiuur«^Me(Uiir«,ii. 2(ieS3}. AugmenH$ (162S). 



hook's mXCEBCK OK TZOBTATIOK 



" As troa as . . . planlage to the 
Tralui and Cruiida, ilL 3(1623). 



"The opinion received is that 
seeds will grow soonest ... in 
the increase of the moon." — Nat- 
vral History (1682-25). 

"We see tJiat in planting and 
sowing and giafting, observation 
of the age of the moon is a thing 
not altogether EriTolous." — De 
Augmentit (162S). 



" That time of year thou msTst in 

me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or 

few, do hang 
Upon those booghs which shake 

against the cold, 
Bare min'd choirs, where late the 

sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see'st the twilight of 

such day 
As after snnset fadeth in the west, 
Wbich by and by black night doth 

take away, 



OLD 1.QB 

" I wax now somewhat anuent ; 
one and thirty yean is a great deal 
of sand in the hour glass." — Letttr 
to BurgUty (159S). 

"Her Majesty's being begun in 
my first yaai^ I would be sorry she 
should estrange in my last years, — 
for BO I acconnt them, reckoning 
by health, not by age." — Letter to 
CeeH (1699). 
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Death'* aeeond ad^ that seala np 

all the rest 
In me thoD aee'st the gloiring of 

sachfira 
'nutt on the ashaa of hia jonth 

doth lie^ 
Ai the death-bed wbeieou it muat 

Connua'd with that which it waa 

noDiish'd hj. 

"niia thoQ perceivest, which 

nmkee th^ lore more strong 

To love that well which thoo 

moat leave ere long." 

Sonnet 73 (1609). 
" Hj gUn ahows me mjaalf in- 
deed, 
Beated and chopp'd with tum'd 
antiqnitj." Ibid., SS. 

"Vainly t.hinVing that abe think* 

me joong, 
Although abe know* my da^ an 
paat the best." Ibid., 138. 

The sonnetB, confessing to the writei's piemsture old age, 
were viitten several years before they were puhHahed, at or 
aboat the time when Bacon's letters, above quoted from, were 
also written. 



FLOWBB8 OF HABCIBSrS 



ProM Shake-tptar* 

"0 Procerpina! 
For the flowen now, that, bighted, 

thoQ letfat &I1 
From Dia' wagon I " 
ZV WmUr'i TaU, iv. 3 (16S3). 



From Bacon 
" Praeipina, daogbter of Cere*, 
a fair vii^n, was gathering fiowera 
of Narcinoa in the Sicilian mead* 
owa, when Fluto mahed anddealy 
upon her and carried her off in his 
chariot to the iabtenanesn re- 
giona. Great t^verence waa paid 
her there, ao mnch that she waa 
even called the Qneen of Dia." — 
De SapUntia VeUmm (1609>. 
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Bacon, followii^ the rnjUi, ea.j8 that Proserpina was carried 
off in a chariot and became Queen of Dis. Sbake-speare adds 
the pretty conceit that among the flowers which Ferdita 
delivers to her friends in the play are aome that Proeerpioa 
in her fright dropped from Dis' chariot at the time of her 
capture. 

498 
QIIEI.TEB KNOWLEDOB, THX CUBS Or BITBPICIOH 

JFy<m Shake-»ptare Front Bacon 

"logo. Triflea, light a« air, "ThereiBnothingmakeeamui 

An to the jealous conflrmatjom niBpect much, mora th&n to know 

rtrong little; and theiefore men should 

Aa procb of hol^ writ. ramed^ sospidoa bj' proceedii^ to 

know more." — Et«iyo/5ttipkai>ii 

OUuUo. I Bweor, *tu betteito be (I6SK). 

much ftbiu'd 
Than but to know a little." 

OOtOo, iii. 3 (leSS). 



GBEAT DXBDB DONX BT WEAK MSB 

" He that of greatest works is fin- " It is the workmanship of Ood 

iiher alone to hang the greatest weights 

Oft doe* them by the weokett min- upon the Hmallest wirBe."—iieiuf- 

ister." atatio (posthnmoos). 
.<lU'«ire»,ii. 1(1633). 

500 

WOBLD FOBKED FBOH ATOKS OF SKEDS 

"There is a history in all men's "When Democritus had Kt 

liTM, down matter, or seeds, as infinite 

jpignring the natan of the tituea in qnantity and finite in attributes 

deceas'd, and power, he was driven by the 

The which observ'd, a man maj very force of this opinion to con- 

piopbesy, stitute multiform worlds," — De- 

With 9. near aim, of the main tcriptio Olobi InttUeetua^ (161S). 

chance of things, "The natural motion of the 

As yet not come to life, wfaidi in atom is the original and unique 

their seeds force that constitutes and fashions 

And weak heginnings, lie intreas- all things out of matter." — De 

uz'di StgiittUia Vtttrum (1609). 
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Such thingB become the hatch snd 
brood of tiine." 
S King Henry IV., iil I (1600). 



" Id the fiist b^niiiiigs of 
thingB, these seeds mast neces- 
sarilj have a dark and hidden 
natiue, leet something should riee 
np to renst and oppose them." — 
Dt l*ritteipiiM aXqae Originibttt. 



Both authors in early life held to the doctrine of atoms, — 
a systdm which, on the assumption that atoma are endowed 
with gravity and motion, aocounta for the origin of all other 
things. The one says that these seeds lay " intreaaured " in 
the h^inning, and hecame the " hatch and brood of time ; " 
the other, that they are of a " dark and hidden nature," and 
out of them the "worlds were constituted and fashioned." 

The Dt Principiia (Uque Origvnilmt, from which we have 
quoted, is one of Bacon's earliest philosophical tracts, its 
exact date unknown. 



COTnrTSKAKCZ BSTLKCTIKQ HMn 



*■ What are theae &ce« ? " 

MadKA, iy. S, 79 (1623). 

" [Enttr a MtrvanL 

MaebtOi. The devil damn thee 

bUck, tboD cieam-&e'd loon I 
Where gott'st thon that gooee- 

look? 
Servant. There is ten thoasand — 
Wacbeth. Qeese, tiIMei? 

Servant. Soldiers, sir. 

MacbeA. 60, prick thy Jaee, oyu- 

red thj fear, 
Thon lily-liver'd boj. What 

■oldien, patch ? 
Death of thj aonl I thoee linen 

cheeks of thine 
Are eoanselloTS to fear. What 

Boldiers, whej-law } 



J'Vam Baeon 
" With Tf^ard to the conute- 
nance, be not influenced by the old 
adage, ' Troat not to a man's face ; ' 
for, though this may not be wrongly 
said of the general outward carriage 
of the face and action, yet there 
an some more subtle motiona and 
labon of the eyes, mouth, conate- 
nance and geetnre by which (as Q. 
Cicero elt^ntly expresaee it) the 
dooi of the mind is unlocked and 
opened." — De Augtnentit (1628). 
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SavanL The English foice, lo 

please yon. 
AfocAelA. Take thy face hence." 

The play of ' Macbeth ' is crowded -with prooEe, aa shown 
' by Mr. Rifles in his ' Method of Shakespeare as an 
Artist ' (1870), that the dramatist had made (as we have 
already said) a painstakiiig study of physic^omy. It was 
on the sudden entrance of the murderers into the presence 
of Lady Macdoff that she asks in tenor, " What are these 
faces?" So Macbeth himself, when the approach of the 
English forces is announced to him, dwells on the signs of 
fear in the face of the messenger. 

The results of Bacon's stady of this subject were given 
to the world in the first edition of "The Advancement of 
Learning,' in 1605, simultaneously with the production of 
' Macbeth.' Our quotation above is taken from its second 
edition (in which tbe subject is still more elaborately 
discussed), contemporaneous with the first publication of the 
play. 



From Shait-ipeare 
"R^mto. Ot letaihanca;Istaiid 

OD andden haata. 
Prior. Wisely and slow; they 
Btamble that run fiist." 
Bonuo md JviiO, ii. 3 (lfi99). 



" I knev a wiae man had it for a 
bfe-woid when he aaw men haatcn 
to a conclajnon ; «(ajr a ItitU that 
tM mag mate on end the mmer." — 
Euago/Di^abA (1607-12). 



" Uodest donbt ia call'd 
The beacon of the wise, the tent 

that aeaiohes 
To the bottom of the wont." 
TVeiJtu Ofuf Crettida, iL S (1609). 



" Doubts have a doable nse ; 
flnt, thej guard philosophj against 
enois ; secondly, they axe so many 
sponges which attract and imbibe 
vhatever stimulatee the growth of 
knowledge.'' — 7^ Advancement 
qfLaarmng (1806). 
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From Shalit-Mptart 
" I bought an auction of a mounte- 
bank 
So mortal, that bat dip a knife ii 



fymt BaeoM 

" Sneh is the veaknees and ae- 

dolit; of men that they will often 

prefei a witch 01 mountebank to a 

learned phjeician." — AdvanetBitnt 

Where it drops Uood, no cataplaam o/Leamiag (1603-6). 

Collected &om all aimples that 

have virtue 
Under the moon, can aava the 

tiling from death, 
That ia but acratch'd withal." 

Samltt, iT. 7 (1604). 
"Corrupted 
By apella and medicinee bought of 
mountebaukn.*' 

OtheOo, I 3 (1622). 



506 



" Pardon me, wife. Henceforth, do " Hie Italian aaya ; SoipetCo li-. 

what thou wilt, eentia fide; as if suspicion did 

I rather will Buspect Uie ran with give a paaaport to faith." — E»iag 

cold ^ Stupicion (16SC). 

Than thee with wantonnew ; now 

doUi thy honor stand. 
In him that was of late an herelia, 
As firm ae faith." 
Tht Merry Wivei of Windtor, iv. 



In the quarto editions o£ ' The Meny Wives of Windsor ' 
of 1602 and 1619 (the latter pablished three jeats after the 
death of William Shakspere of Stratford) the tenonciatioQ of 
suspicion for the future, dechtred by Bacon to be under snch 
didimetances in accordance with human naturo, is made in 
these words: 



Digitized OyGOOgle 
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"Ford. Well, wife, hen take 1117 hand ; upon 1117 loal, I love thee 
dener than I do my life, and jof I have ao tme and constant wife, lljr 
jealonay ahall never more offend thee." 



CD8T01E BCBDDIMO ITATUBB 

From Shakt-tptart From Bacon 

"TTHalnioet can change the stamp <' Hia role holdeth still, thatnv 

(d natnre." toie, nor the engagement of words, 

Samkt, iiL 4 (1604). are not so fordble as custom." — 

Bvaji qf Ctatom and Education, 

(1607-12). 

"Cnatom aolj doth alter and 
snhdue natore." — Euag of N» 
tare in Man (1607-12). 
607 

INCKtISX OK ALTASB 

"Upon such saotiflceB, m^ Cor- "Thefirstgiain of incenaethat 

delia, was aacii&ced apon the altar of 

The gods thenuelves throw In- peace." — History ^ Senrg VII. 

cense." (16S1). 
King Lear, v. 3 (1608). 



nuonUTiOK AHs xcnON 

<< Bnagination bodiee forth the form " Nothing ean be done in act 

of things unknown." nntil it first be doae in imagina- 

A 3tidiuti>mer-Night'4 Dream, v. tiou." — Adixmcetmnt of Ltarning 

1 (1600). (1808-5). 

SOS 

WITUUES OFKRA.Ta TBBOCGH IHTEBm&UTS AGENTS 

" Hie thee hither, " If a witch by imagination hnrt 

That I may poor my spiiita in any one afar off, it cannot be done 

thine ear, natoially, bat by working upon 

And rhaatiaa with the valoi of my the spirit of one that cornea to the 

tongne witch, and from thence upon the 

All that impedes thee from the imagination of another." — Sjfiia 

golden round, Sglvamm (1622-30). 
Which fate and metaphysical aid 

doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal." 

UaOeA, i. 6 (1623). 
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The witcliea took full posaession of Lady M&cbeth'a mind, 
but only in the manner described by Bacon, through the in- 
termediate agency of her husband, who had interviewed 
them. 



610 



JVom Shake^ptare 
" Hov umaj thousand of mj 

poorest subjects 
Are &t this hoar adeep! aleep I 

geada sleep 1 
Nature's soft naTse, how have I 

frighted thee^ 
That thon no mora wilt weigh mj 

e; elidB down 
Asd steep m; senses in foigetfnl- 

ness? 

O thon doll god I why lieet thon 

with the vUa 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the 

kingly conch 
A watelHuae oi a common lorum 

beUr 

tJnea^ Ilea the head that wean 
a crown." 

« ffwtrj ir., iii. 1 (1600). 



IK KOfOg 

" It is a miserable state of mind 
to have few things to desire, and 
manj things to fear; and yet that 
coDunonly is the case of kings ; 
who, being at the highest, want 
matter of desire, which makes their 
minds more langniahing ; and hare 
many representations of perils and 
shadows, which makes their minds 
the leee dear." — Ettay of Empin 
(1607-12). 



WTTES KUBDEBIKO THEIR HUSBANDS 



" For Qod's sake, l«t ns sit upon 

the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of 

kings; 
Howsome have been depoe'd, some 

Some haunted by the ghosta they 

have depos'd. 
Some poiion'd by their mvtt, some 

sleeping kiU'd, 



" Kings have to deal with their 
neighbors, ^their wives, iheii chil- 
dren, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their second-nobles or 
gentlemen, their merchants, their 
commons, and their men of warj 
and from all tbeae arise dan- 
gers. . . . 

" Par theii wivea : there are cruel 
examples of them. Livia is in- 
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All tnnidec'd ; for within tlie 

bollov crown 
That rounds the mortal temidei of 

_ aking 
Keeps Death hit oonit.'' 

RitAard 11., iil. S (1697). 



famed for the puuoning of her 
hmboad ; Roz&lana, SolTman'a 
wife, waa the deetmction of that 
renowned prince Sultan Mtutapha, 
and otherwioe tioabled hia houw 
and nic«eMioii ; Edward the Second 
of England his qaeen had the 
princiinl hand in the deposing and 
mnrder of her husband. This kind 
of danger ia then to be feared." — 
SMoy ofEmpirt (162C). 



CHILDBSN, THB HIOHEST FSLICTTT 



From Shake-tptart 
" Thrice bleased they that master 

M theii blood 
To andergo sncb maiden pilgrim- 
age, 
fiat earthlier happy ia the rose 

distill'd 
Than that which, withering on the 

Tirgin thorn, 
Otows, liTes and dies in single 
bleesednem." 
Midmmmer-Nighl'i Drton, i. 1 
(1600). 



Prvm Bacon 
" Childless she [Elinbeth] was, 
indeed, and left no iasne ; . ■ . 
some taking it for a diminatton of 
felicity, foi that to be happy bolli 
in the individoal self and in the 
propi^tioD of the kind wonld be 
a blessing above the condition 
of humanity." — Tht Fortmtate 
Memory of Elaabtlk (1608). 



DISCKBHINO CHARaCTEB IH ZTSa AND fACXB 



"Which is the villain t Let me 

aee his eyes, 
That when I note another man 

like him, 
I may avoid him." 

AfucA Ado, T. 8 (1600). 



" A number of snbtile penone, 
whoee eyee do dwell upon the 
faces and fashions of men, do well 
know the advantage of this obaer- 
vatioii, OS being most part of their 
ability; neitber can it be denied 
but that it is a gtsst discovery of 
dieeimnlationa." — Advancenmt of 
Learmng, Bk. ii. (160S). 
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JKALODBT, A SKNTunU. 

From Shake-ipeare From Bacon 

" For where Love leigiiBi dittnrb- " ConiueUon are not commonl j 

ii^ Jealotuj m) nmtod but that one cooiuellor 

Doth call hinuelf Affection's lenti- keepeth eentdnel over another." — 

nel."' Euag of Coumtl (1607-12). 
Fmiu and Adonu (1693). 

The identical image here, aa pointed out by Mr. Wigston, 
is in the function of Jealousy as a sentinel, whether among 
the counsellors of a king or the afEections of one's heart 



KXCKSB OT COURAQE, lUQKAllIiaTr 

"IfethinkBawomanofthuTklknt "Ezcem is ainally the vice of 

epirit yonth, defect that of old age. . . . 

Should, if a. coward heard her In ezccM there ie aome magna- 

speak theae words, nimity ihown." — 5tipi«ntia Velf 

Infuse his breast with magnani- rum (1609). 

mity, 
And make biin, naked, foil a man 

at arms." 

9 Henry VI., v. 4, 39-4S. 

The youthful Prince Edward, brought nuatmed and de- 
fenceless into the presence of his captors, so defied and 
insulted them that he was at once put to death. This vas 
on his part an excess of courage, in which both authors see 
greatness of soul or magnanimity. 

616 

BTVFATHT WITH BBUTX8 

" Fint Lord. Come, shall we go <■ Hf Lord St. Alban, having a 

and kill as venison ? dog which he loved aick, put him 

And yet it iAa us, the poor dappl'd to a woman to keep. The dc^ 

fools, died. Mj Lord m«t her the next 

Being natiTe burghers of this desert day and said, 'how doth mj dogf 



She answend in a whining tone. 
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Should in their own eonfinet with 

forked heads 
H&TC their round hannchea gor*d. 

To the which place a poor Mqnes- 

lec'i Btag, 
That from the hnnter'a aim had 

ta'eo a hurt, 
DidcometolaDgniih; and, indeed, 

mj lord, 
The wretched animal hoav'd forth 

•Qcb groana 
That tbeir discharge did itretch hia 

leathern coat 
Almost to bunting ; and the big 

tonnd tean 
Coart'd one anotherdown hia inniy 

cent noee 
In piteona chase ; and thus the 

hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melaneholj 

Stood on the extremest vetge of the 

ewift brook. 
Augmenting it wttb teara. 
i>iiire Senior. And did yon leave 

him in this contemplation I 
Stcond Lord. We did, mj loid, 

weeping and commenting 
Upon the aobbii^ deer." 

At you Like It, ii. 1 (1623). 
" I, for praine alone, now teek to 

apill 
The poor deer's blood that mj 

heart means no ill." 
Love'iLabor'iLot, rv. 1 (1698). 
" ' Out with the dog,' tajt one 
' What cnr ia that,' eaja another 
'Whip him out,' sayi the third 
' Hang him np,' eaja the duke. I, 
having been acquainted with the 
amell bdbie, knew it wu Grab, and 



and putting a bandkerchief to ba 
eye, ' The dog is well, I hope.' " — 
Apothegm, 

" The inclination to goodnesi ii 
imprinted deeply in the natnie ot 
man ; insomuch that if it iiane not 
toward man, it will unto other 
living creatnree; as it is seen in 
the Turks, a crael people, who 
nevertheless are kind to beasts, and 
give alms tn dogs and birds."— 
Ettag af Ooedneu tad Goodnaa 
of Natvrt (1626). 
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go«8 me to the fellDw that wMpa 
d<^ 'FrieDdi'qoothli'yoiimean 
to whip the dog % ' ' Ay, msnj, 
do I,' quoth be. ' 7on do him the 
moro wrong,' qnotb I; 'twas I 
did the thing yon wot of.' H« 
nukea me no mon ado, bat whipa 
me ont of the chamber. How 
manj marten would do this for his 
Berrant F Nay, 1 11 be sworn, I 
have aat in the atocks for paddings 
he hath stolen, otherwise he had 
been executed ; I have stood on 
the pUloiy for geese he hath killed, 
otherwise he had Buffered for it." 
— TKe Two GtnOtmno/ Verona, 
ir. 4 (1623). 

Bacon's STrnpatb;' irith brute animals in distress was one 
of his moet marked char&cteristics, as it is one that continu- 
ally crops out in the plays. He once sacrificed a friendship 
because he could not endure the sight of a dog abused. He 
told the owner that " every gentleman loves a d(^." Shake- 
speaie represents a man as taking upon himself various pun- 
ishments for offences committed by bis dog, to save the dog's 
life. 

617 

HAPPT DOM 

From Shakt-tpeare From Baeon 

" Happy man be Ma dole." "Happy man, happy dote." — 

Merry Wieet of Wwdtor, in. 4 Promtu (1694-96). 

(1623). 
1 King Henry IV., ii. 2 (1598). 
The Taming of the 5Arm, i. 1 
(1623). 
The Winter'M Tate, i. 3 (1623). 



HAPFIXSSB QT OPHnOIT OF OTHERS 

« ceremony, show me bat thy " Oertaioly, great persons had 
worth I need to botrow other men's opin- 
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Wiat is the eonl of adontion t 
Art thou aught else but plaw, de- 
gree, ajid foim, 
OieatiDg awe and fear in other men} 
Wherein thoa art leu h(q>p7, being 

Than the^ in fearing. 

And what art tbon, idl« (vremonj I 
What kind of god art thon, that 

Buffer'st mon 
Of mortal grief than do thj iror- 

■hippen ? " 

Hears V-ii^. 1 (1623). 



ions, Ui think themBelvea happj } 
for, if thef jndge I^ thair own feel- 
ing, the^ cannot find it ; but if titef 
think with themaelrea what other 
men think of them, and that other 
men would &in be as ttiey are, 
tiien they are happy, aa it were, hj 
Mport; when perhaps tfaey find 
the contrary within." — Euaj/oJ 
Great Plac*{\Wi-li). 



BOUB soon IN XTXBTTHmO 

Froat Shate-ipeare fh>m Bacon 



" There ia some aonl of goodneia in 

thinga evil, 
Wonld men obeerviuglf distil it 



" There is formed in eTeijtbing 

a double nature of good." — Ailr 

vaneemtra of Learning (1603-0). 

out." "The inclination to goodness is 

Eenry V., iv. 1 (1623). imprint»d deeply in the nature of 

And this our life, erempt from man." — Euay of Ooodtuu and 

public hannt, Goodntu ofNaturt (162S). 



Finds 



. ■ good in everything." 
A» You Like It,ii. 1 (1623). 
lught BO vile that on the earth 
doth live, 

to the earth some special good 
doth give." 

Romeo and Juliet, ii. 3. 



DIBTOBTION OF IMAGES BEFLECTED IS THE HIITD 

" A mind reflectiiig ages past, '' The reflection from glasses, so 

wbose clear usnallj resembled to the im^ei7 

And equal surface can make things of the mind, every man knoweth 

appear to receive error and vaiieQr both in 
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Diatant a thouund yean, and lep- 

Tham in their livelj colon, just 

/. M. S. ui Firtt Shakftpeart 
Folio (1023). 



color, magnitude, and sh^ie, ac- 
cording to the qoolitj of ttie glass." 
— 0/ihe InlgTpretation of Naturt 
(c. 1603). 

" Do yoD Buppoae that when en- 
trancea to men's minda are ob- 
atrncted hy the darkeet eiron, 
amooth, eren epacea can be fonnd 
in theae minds so that the light of 
troth can be accntatel; reflected 
from them?" — Tnigwrtt Partm 
Mtueulut (o. 160B). 

" The mind of man, dimmed and 
elonded as it is by the covering of 
the body, far from being a smooth, 
clear and eqnal glass, wherein the 
beams of things reflect according 
to their tnie incidence, is rather 
like an inchanted glass, full of an- 
perstition and imposture." — Ad- 
vancement of Learning (1603-6). 

The unknown contributor to the preliminary matter of the 
fiiBt Shake-speare folio, L M. S., here uses one of Bacon's 
favorite im^es in depicting the dramatiffa intdlectoal 
character. 



BOB^KT ON eAD'S-HILL 



From Shake-»ptan 
" Enter GadAm. 
"OadihiU. Stand. 
F^taff. So I do, against my 
will. 

Poin*. O! 'tis our setter, I 
know hia voice. 

EvXer TVoMUart. 
1 Trae^ler. Come, neighbor; 
the bof shall lead our horses down 
the hill; we'll walk afoot awhile, 
and ease our legs. 
Thiete*, Standi 
TroH&tn. Jtea bless na I 



** If A tniiTi command I. S. to 
lob I. D. on Sh 00107*8-11111, and he 
doth it on Qods-hiU, ... yet he is 
acceasory nevertbeleas." — Maximt 
of the Lav (Ift»6). 
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Falmff. Strike, down with 
them; cut the tUIauu' throata. 
Ah I whoreaon CBterpiUaiel bacon- 
fed knarea I They hate na jmth ; 
down with them; fleece them. 

Travdlen. 01 we are tmdone, 
both we and oora, for ever."— 
i King Henry 7K, ii S (1696). 

The only case of highway robheiy mentioned in the playa 
occorred on Gad's-Hill ; the only one mentioned by Bacon 
in his law treatisea was also committed on Gad's-HilL The 
play and the tteatiae appeax to have been written the aame 
year. 

883 

FLOWERS ACCORDISQ TO BKABOIT 

i^Vvm SAoiw-^wan FVom Bacon 

"1 do hold it,iii therojaloTder- 
ii^ of gaideno, theie ought to be 
gudena for all the monl^ in the 
year, in which aeverally things of 
beauty may be then in aeoson." 

VLOWEBS or WIKTKK 

"Perdita. Eeveiend sirs, "For December and January 

For jron tbere 'a roiemmy and rne ; and the latter part of November, 

theae keep ;oa moat take snch things aa aie 

Seeming and saroT all the winter green oK winter; roiemary, laeen- 

long." der, sweet marjoram." 

TLOWXBS or 8FKIMO 

"Perdita. Now, my fair'at friend, " Then followeth for the latter 

I would I had some SowerB o' th' port of Janunry and Febmaiy 

spring, that might crocus remns, both the yellow and 

Become yonr time of day; and the grey; primnuet; anemones; 

yours, and yonra, the early tnlippa; byacintboB ori- 

Tbat wear upon youi virgin entolia. For March, then come 

branches yet violeti, especially the single blue. 

Tour maidenheads growing ; which ore the earliest ; the yellow 

Proserpina) daffodil; the daisy. In April fol- 

Foithefiowen now, that, frighted, low the double white violet, the 

thon letfst lall wall-flower, the Btook-ytififlMon-, 
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From Du' wagon 1 dtfffbdiU, the comlip, fiotetr-iMitctt, and 

That coma befora th« awallov Ulitt of ali natura; rottmary 

dares, and takes flowersi the pale daffodil, Uie 

Tlie winds of March with beautf; rnnch honeyBucUe." 

vtoltU, dim. 
But sweetei than the lids of Juno's 



That die nnmanied en tluj am 

behold 
Bright PhiBbna in hia etasngfli, k 

Host incidsnt to maida ; bold «^ 

I^, and 
The crown imperial ; UUa iff aU 

Tho Jlmeer-de-luea being ono." 

pLomss or snooB 
Rvm SKakt-*pean From Boom 

"PerdUa, Here'sflowenfotTon; " In Maf and Jnne come jmJb 

Hot laatnder, minta, aaTor^, nuu- of all aorta, eepeciallj the bloah 

joram, pinka, roMfi of dl kinds, except the 

The marigold, that goee to bed wi' mnak, which comea later ; honey- 

the son, snckles, M^nmbine, the French 

And with him tiaea weeing ; thcM marigold, vine flowers, tmmdtr in 

are flowers flowers, the mmH mtjma." 
Of xoiddle sommer, and, I think* 

they are given 
To men of middle a^" 

FLOWXBS OF AUTDHH 

" Perdila. Sir, the year growing " In October and the beginning 

ancient, — of November come services, roses 

Not jet on enmmet's death, nor cat, or removed to come later; 

on the birth bollyokea, and snch like," — Euag 

Of trembling winter, — the fairest of Qardtnt (l&S). 
flowers o' the season 

Are OUT eamationi, and streak'd 

Tht WinUi't Tak, It. 3 (1SS3}. 
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Not only ia the catalogue of flowers in the two lists sub- 
stantially the same, but so also ia the order ot the seasons 
given in them, each beginning, rather curiously, with winter. 

We now add a complete list of the flowers, trees, and 
shrubs mentioned in this single Essay and also in Uie 
Plays: 



Ivy 


Lily 


Filberta 


Apple 


B«r 


HoneyBuekle 


Poppy 


Plum 


CyprM 


Thorn 


Pear 


Qdnoe 


Tew 


Pink 


Almond 


Burnet 


Boaemary 


Boae 


Oooeebeny 


CanuUion 


Lavender 


Uiuknm 


Cmianta 


Mint 


Uaijoram 


DanuAiow 


Bean 


TliiBtle 


PiimroM 


Stnwben? 


Qiape 


Pine 


Violet 


Columbine 


Holly 


ring 


Daffodil 


Marigold 


Orange 


MyrUe 


Daisy 


Cheny 


Lemon 


Peach 


Qilliflowet 


Vine 


Damson 


Warden 


Cow^p 


Lime 


Fig 


Wild thyme 



BIBI Ain> TALL 
From SUdaa-tptart From Bacon 

"King Richard. O, good! eon* "Beieatad; yooi riae haa been 

vej? Conveyen are you all, my fidl." — A Aijwy to kit Str- 

That rise thus nimbly by a tnie vanit (1621). 
knight's faU." 
King Richard II., iv. 1 (1623). 



" If ever you have lootd <ni better " The next morning he came to 

days, me again, joyful as it seemed, and 

If ever been where bells have said, ' There ia vord come to the 

knoll'd to chnrch, governor of the city, that one of 

If ever tat at any good man's feast, the Fathers of Salomon's House 

If ever from youi eyelids wip'd a will be here this day seveiMUf^t; 

teai, we have seen none of Uion this 
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Aikd know what 't is to pi^, and doiao 

be pitied. 
Let geatlenen 1117 atamg enfoice- 

mentbe." 
A* Tou Liii /^ iL 7 (iaS3> 



jeua. His coming is in 
state, but the caose of his coming 
is secret. I will provide jou fel- 
lows of a good standing to see his 
entry.' I thanked him, and told 
him, ' I was most glad of the news.' 
The daj being come, be made his 
entry. He was a man of middle 
atature and age, comelj of petaon, 
and bad an aspect as if he pitied 
men." — JVsw AUanlii (c. I6S4). 

Aocordiog to Bacon, pity for distress is the crowning glory 
of human character; thu alone, as though it vere all in 
all, he ascribes to the chief person^e of his ideal common- 
wealth, the New AtUntie. 3o Orlando in the play, rushing 
forward for succor in behalf of his poor, old, famishing ser- 
vant left behind is the woods, makes his impassioned appeals, 
rising to higher and higher conaiderations as he speaks, and 
finally resting his claim 00 that which, in intensity and 
strength, was thought to surpass all others, — the sentiment 
of pity. ^ 



Fiwn Siait-tpeart 
"Tows are but breath, and bteath 

a vapor is ; 
Thm thou, fair sun, which on nxj 

earth dost shine^ 
Eihal'st this vapor-vow." 

Xotv'i Labor'* Lott, iv. 3 (1S98). 
" like a dew-drop from the lion's 

Be shook to air." 

TriMliu and CneMwIa, iii 3 (16S3). 



" When water passes into vapor, 
it is most certain that it is changed 
into air." — CogiiaUonet de Natura 
Rerum (1603). 

" Water seems to be bnt a con- 
gelation and contraction of air." — 
De Principiii et Origin^vt. 

"A drop of water, turned into 
air, reqnins at least a hundred 
times more space than before." — 
niMlorg of the Winds. 



The eztraordinaiy opinion, derired from Aristotle, that 
the vapor of water is air was held by both authors. It ap- 
peared, in Shake-Bpeare, in a play first published in 1598 ; 
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in Bacon, in one of his earliest philoBopliicsl tracta, printed in 
Holland for the fiist time, poBthumously, in 1653. A con- 
temporaiy opinion, widely spiead, was to the effect that vapoi 
is a combination of water and fire, the latter element giving 
to the compound its tendency to rise through the atmos- 
phere. The actual identity of Taper and air seema to have 
taken a strong hold on the minds of Bacon and Sbak&^peaie. 



"The yenomoiu malioe of my 

■veiling heart." 
Tibu Aadromaut, t. 3, 13 (1600). 



bwkllhto with pride, as with tbhom 
Protn Bae9» 
" Knowledgot if it b« ULott 
witfaoot ths trno eoiractire thareo^ 
bath in it wme aatnre of venom or 
tiuli){iiit7, and eome effects of th&t 
venom, which is ventoaitj or sirell- 
ing." — TJta AdtianeeTiitnt qf Leant- 
ing (1603-6). 

Both aathoTB made fre<jueut use of this analogy between 
the swelling of a serpent with venom and that of the human 
heart with pride and malice. Bacon says, it is not quantity 
of knowledge that produces this result, but its quality ; that 
is, as he defines it, knowledge without chaiii7. 



PXB8XU8 JlHD PEOABITS 

" I will not change mj hom " Peneiu tu sent, it la nid, hy 

with anj that treade but on fonr Pallas to cnt off the head of Me- 

pasterns. ^ ha I He hounds from dosa. . . . From the blood that 

the eartii as if hia entrails vere floired from the wotmd, there end- 

hain ; It eheaJl volant^ the Pegasns, denly lesped forth a vin^ed Pega- 

qidale$narinudtfml When I sua." — Wiidom of tin AneiiM 

bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk ; (1609). 
the earth sings when he toQches it | 
the basest horn of his boof is more 
muneal than the pipe of Herman 

It is a beast for Peraeos." — £inf 
Htnry V., iii. 7 (1800). 
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From Skate-tpmav PnmBtucn 

*'C3uuige Bhapea irith Piotena." **If any (me wanted his [Pto> 

8 Kmg Story VI^ iiL S, 19S (lft&D> tens'] help in any matter, the only 
mj was fint to secnie hie hauda 
with lumdcnfb, and then to bind 
him with chains. Whereupon he 
on his port, in order to get free, 
wonld torn hiTifm>]f into all man- 
ner of strange shapes." — Wisdom 
ttfOu AndmU (1009). 



D30 



"Bla^ Nemeds." "Nemeais of the DarkneM." — 

i Kins Btwy VI., ir. 7, 78 (leSS). Ibid. 

The dramatist had no authority to call I^emesis black, 
except in allusion to her origin and to the secrecy -with 
whidi ahe was supposed to execute certain divine decrees. 
This vas Bacon's view of her. 



SIK BT LAV 

" Etealm. What do yoa think of " I had not known sin hut Ij 
the trade, Pompe7t thelaw." — JVoomu (1&94-M). 

Is it a lawftil trade I 

CUntn. If the law would allow 
it, sir P" 
3f*iuiir< for Mtaavrt, iL 1 , 

(1683). 



doxhtebiuhq pkoarts 

"A domineering padaat o'er &« " The conditions of lifb of ped- 

boy." ante have been acomed npoa 

Ziov^t Labor't Loit, iii. 1, 179 theatres, as the ape of tyranny." 

(1698). — The Advancement of Learmty 

(ieoa-6). 
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FrvM Skait'iptart 
"Meet anuling, uuootb, doteited 



Too fools of fbitone, traoehai^ 
frienda, time'a fliea." 
Timon of Atktm, iiL 9, 96-07 
(1623). 



PnmBaeon 
" Sneh u wei« thoM 
philosopheni which, in the Utw 
■ge of the Roman atate, wen nan- 
ally in the honaea of great penona, 
being little better than aolemn 
paiasitea." — The Adnaneemettt iff 



" The great AduUei, whom opinion " Piaiae i« a matter of opiniw.* 
cnwna — Pnmui (IC&4-SS). 

The ainew and the fradumd ot oar 
host" 
Troiittt and Crwnido, i. 3 (IG09). 



VXALTB or A STATE, AN BTIL 






"rtheeommonwealth ■ 
Liters ahoDld not ht 

richea, poverty, 
And oae of aerrioe, none." 

TanpeK, a. \, 146-160 (1633). 



" There waa never any state in 
the world into which avarice and 
Inmiy made their way ao late ; 
nor any in which pover^ and 
frugality were for ao long a time 
held in ao great honor. 

We see, likewise, after that tlta 
state of Rome waa not itself bnt 
did d^enerate, how that persott 
that took npon him to be coun- 
sellor to JoliuB Cnsar after hia 
victory, when to b^;iii his teston- 
tion of the state, maketh it of all 
points the most snmmaiy to take 
away the estimation of wealth: 
'bnt these and all other evils' (he 
■ays) 'will cease as soon as flie 
worahip of money eeases.'"— 
Advanetmmt of Ltarmng, i. 
(1603-6). 
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The aatboi of the play, in hia delineatioD of an ideal 
commoDwealUi, tmdoubtedly followed Moutaigne; but the 
influence of wealth in a atate, which the diamatist deemed an 
evil, was deprecated alao by Bacon. 



DI.FVODIL, A SPHma TLOWXB 



From Shakg-tptara 
"DftffodiU, 
That oome before the swallow 

daiea, and take 
The winds of March with beanty." 
The WinUr'* TaU, ir. 3, IIS-ISO 
(1623). 



From Bacon 
" Narciutu [d&ffodil] ia Raid to 
have beea a yonng man. of wonder- 
ful beauty. . . . One daj, he came 
by chance to a dear fountain, and 
(it being in the heat of noon) lay 
down by it ; when, beholding in 
the water his own image, he fell 
into Kaek a etndy and then into 
Buch a taptuioui admiratioa of 
himself^ that be cotild not b« 
dnwn Mnj from gating at the 
■hadowy pictnie, but remained 
looted to Hie spot till aenM left 
him ; and at lait he woa changed 
into the flower that bean hii name, 
a flower that appeara in early 
■pring."— 7^ Wi$dom nf Sm 
AwAeni* (1609). 



MXDCSA., TUBKINO FKOPLX TO STOm 

"Approach the cbamber, and de- 
stroy your sight 

With a new Gorgon." 

Machtik, ii.3, 73-73 (1633). 



" No cause of war is more pious 
than the overthrow of a granny 
under which the people lie proe- 
trate, as if turned to stone by the 
aspect of Uedoaa. Medusa was 
one of the Qoi^^ons. " — Ibid. 



liSj 

TBS CTCLOPfl, HAUCKBIXO UID FOBOISQ 

"The Cyclops' hammera tall "With officious indnstiy, the 

On MaiB his armor, forg'd for Cyclopes labored hard with a 

proof eteme." terriUe din in forging thunder- 

HanUt, iL 2, 405-496 (1604). bolts and other inetnunenta of 

tenor."— iKt 
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AOTXOir, TDBHED IHTO A. BTAO 

Rvm Stiakt-tptan From Baetm 

" Had I Ibe pover that aome mj " Aotaoo, having Ttnawam and 

Diaa had, hj chance aeen Diana naked, waa 

Thy temple* ehodld be planted tamed into a stag." — TheWudont 

presently oflht AndenU (1609). 
^th horns aa waa Aotnon'a." 
Titus Andnmetu, ii. 3, 61-63 
(1600). 



tttah's bjjs 



*<Loid Batomine, whoae vittiua 

will, I hope, 
Beflect on Borne u Titan's nfi 

on earth." 
TUut AndnmieM, i. 1, S86 (1«00), 



" The body of Naton is moat 
el^^antljr and trol j represented aa 
covered with hair, in alloaion to 
the raji which all objecls emit. 
Whatever producee an effect at a 
diataace may ba said to emit raya. 
The raya of the celestial bodiea 
operate and penetrate from a 
greater distance than any other." 

" The Snn was the only one of 
the l^tana that waa on Jupiter's 
ado." ~- Ibid. 

Both authors call the sun by the ezceptioQal name of 
Titan. 



haklet's indecisiok 



" Conscience does make cowards 

of us all; 
And thus the native hue of leaoln- 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast 

of thooght, 
And enterprises of great pith and 

moment 
With this tegaid their oonenta 

tnmaway 
And kea the name of action." 

Hamlet, iiL 1 (l«0ft-4). 



" Aristotle speaketh serionaly 
and wisely when be saith, 'They 
wbo t&ke few pointa only into ac- 
count Snd it easy to pronooDce 
judgment.' " — AdwmeemenI oj 
Learning (1603-C). 
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"How all oeouioiia do infima 

agsmst me, 
Ajid spur my doll reTenge I . . . 
Whether it be 
Bertul oblivion, or Mnie eniTen 

scrapie 
Of thinln'ng too pndself on the 

event — 
A thought which, qnarter'd, hftth 

but one part wisdom 
And ever three parte coward, — I 

do not know 
Why yet Hive to say 'This thing's 

Sith I have cause, and will, and 

■trength, and meansi 
To do 't." 
Advanameni of Ltarning, iv. 4 

(1604). 

Bacon fumishea in the aboYe-quoted passage from the 
'Advancement' the key to Hamlet's inesolutioa in execut- 
ing the command laid upon him. Hamlet himself was an 
eztraordinarily resolute character, as shown when he followed 
his father's ghost on the platform against the? admonition of 
his friends, and when on the voyage to England he boarded 
the |nrate, sword in hand and alone, at the first moment of 
contact between the two vessels. On each of these occasions 
his duty seemed clear to him ; and his action was prompt and 
courageous. But when it came to an act of assassination in cold 
blood at the behest of a spectre, and the pei^on to be assasai* 
nated was bis uncle, his stepfather and his sovereign, that was 
a different matter. That required the most careful circum- 
spection. After all, he said to himself (as Orestes did under 
similar conditions in the 'Electra' of Euripides,^ whence 
Shake-speare derived so much of hia great tragedy), perhaps 
" the spirit that I have seen may be the devil who abuses 
me to damn me." We find, then, that his subsequent de- 

1 See 'Fnncii Beoon Out Shake-ipesre,' Chapter T. 
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meanoi conformed to the precept laid down by Bacon ; namely, 
that in forming a judgment, whatever may be the delay, we 
should take all points into account. 

The philosophy of ' Hamlet' may be compressed into an 
aphorism: he knows nothing who knows not everything. 
Actions are rightly adjudged wise or unwise only in the light 
of their eternal effects. 

641 

From ShaJct-tpeara From Bacon 

■* Nimble wit . . . made of Ata- "Ataknta, lemackable tat ipeed." 

lanta's heels." — The WUdom of the AneUrtU 

Am Tom Like It, iii. (1623). (160S). 

AIJ.'8 WELL THAT BKDS WELL 

" All 'b well that endB well" " AU 'a well that enda welL" ~ 

All't Wdl, iv. 4 (1623). Ibid. 



SCTLLA AND CBABTBDtS 

"When I abon ScjUa, your "The passage between Scylla 

&ther, I &U into Ohsrjrbdis, yonr and Chaiybdu needa both skill and 

mother." — Afercianto/F«n(M,iii good fortune to navigate it. For 

S (1600). if the ehip nm on Seylla, it ia 

daahed on the roeka; if on Cha- 

i7bdis, it ia sucked in by the 

whirlpool." — Ibid. 

544 

A EIMS'S OATH 

"For a kingdom anyoathmaf "As to treatiee and compact* 

be broken ; of princes, whatever be die aolem- 

I would break a thonaand oaths to nity and sanctitj of the oath tbej 

reign one year." are confirmed with, yet they are 

8 King Benrj/ VI-, I, S (1623). little to be depended npon ; inso- 

much that they are n»ed in fact 

lather with an eye to reputation 

and &me and ceremony than for 

confidence and secority and effect." 

—Ibid. 
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THK EieSXS or AH XMKMT 



¥nm Shake-tpeare 
" His Ubms ftrs Jndaa' own 

childTeii." — Ai Fou Ute /(, iiL 4 

(1623). 
" 'T ia time to fear when tynnta 

■eemb>kiBs,"—P«rteI«f,L 2(1609). 



"Thek 

oeitfiiL" — Adiianeenwnt ofLtam- 
ing (160S-6). 



n enemj u« de- 



" Besidea, this Dancaa 
Hath borne Kb fscoltiea so meek, 

hath been 
So deal' in his great office, that hia 

Will plead like angels, tnunpet- 

tongoed, against 
The deep damnation of hia taking- 



off; 






" In the cdeetial Memrchj, ac- 
coiding to Dionjains, the fint place 
or d^ree is given to the angels of 
love, which ■!« tenned setaphim ; 
the second, to the augeU of light, 
which are called cherubim; so as 
the angele of knowledge and Uln- 
minatioD are placed before the 
angels of ofi^ and donunatum." 
— Ilnd. 



Aitd pily, like a naked 

Striding the blsat, or heaven's 

chemhin, hore'd 
Upon the wghtleaa conrieiB of the 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ever^ 

Macbeth, \. 7 (1623). 
" Sncb chembins as yoni sweet self 

resemble, 
Creating every bad a perfect beet, 
As fast as objeota to hia beama aa- 
semble." 

Smnet 114 (1609). 

Bacon confessedly took hia view of the celestial hierarchy 
from Dionysins, the Aieopagite, who wrote in Greek, and 
whose works have only recently heen translated into Eng- 
lish. But Shake-speare was also acquainted with the writ* 
ings of Dionysiua, for he assigns to the cherubim, as Bacon 
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does, the attributes of light and illuminatioii, the seraphs 
being angels of love. Macbeth foietells that tbe knowledge 
of Duncan's murder will be carried by the chembim "to 
eveiy eye." 

547 

KIK08 FEAltXD AMD LOVXD 

From Shttlx-ipean FrvmBaeon 

" Nerm was monarch better fesr'd " The king vhich is not feaied 

and lov'd is not loved." — Suag of a King 

Than is toqf majestj." (poBtbumoiu), 
Kwg Henry V., ii. 2 (1800). 

S48 
THE rOVB KUtKBirrfl 

"I might aa^ 'elMnent,' bat the " The opinion that all snblimaiijr 

word ia overwora." — Ttedjik bodies an compoaed of the fonr 

Night, iii. I (c. 1601). elements is ill borne out.*' — Bit- 

tory o/Dtnte and Bare (1622-20). 

Bacon seems to have come slowlj to the conclusion that 
the doctrine of the four elements of matter (earth, air, fire, 
and water), held bj his contemporaries, is erroneous. In a 
tract written in 1612 (Z)« Globi Tnielleetualis') he expressly 
withheld his opinion on the subject, sayiug parenthetacaUy, 
" in regard to this I am ailent.'' But when subsequently he 
investigated the specific gravity of various substances and 
discovered that gold is heavier than any one of these four 
elements, or than any possible combination of them, he 
definitely rejected the doctrine. Shake-speare entertained 
the same doubt that Bacon did, and entertained it too at 
the same time; that is to say, several years before the 
latter made the decisive experiment referred to. 



POETRT, Divnra 

" Mnch is the force of he&ven- " Foesj was ever tbonght to 

bred poesj." — Tvo Gentlemen of have some puticipatioa of divine- 

Verona, in. S (1623) . neas." — Adwmeemmt of Ltatning 

(leoa^). 
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mate iXO POBTKT 

From Shake-tpeara From Bae&n 

"The elegancy, &cili^ sad "Poeay, b; iti congmitia vith 

golden cadence of poeej." — Lom^» man's nature and pleaaoie, joined 

Labor 's Lott, iv. 2 (1623). with the agreement and consort it 

" Mnnc and poesy nae to qnicken hath with mndc, hath had acceai 

yon." — Tht Toning ofOt* Shrtio, and estimation in rude times and 

i. 1 (1633). barbannu regions, where other 

learning stood eicladed," — Ai- 

vanetmmi of LtanUftg (1603-fi). 

Bacon pronounces poetry " one of the piincipal portions ot 
learning," dramatic poetry especially being " nothing else but 
feigned history." The latter, he says, has two oses : one, 
" to demonstrate and illustiate that which is taught and de- 
livered ; " the other, " to retire and obscure the secrets and 
mysteries of religion, polity and philosophy." It was for 
this reason that he regarded the ancient poets as philoso- 
phers, and that even now, if we wish to advance anything 
new in philosophy, we most employ Uie pen of a dramatic 
poet for the purpose. 

• 661 
XFICUKEASB 

" What a damn'd Epicmeaa ms- " Epicnreans placed felicity in 
cal is this I " — Merry Wive$ of pleoauie, and made virtue to be 
Wmdior, ii. 3 (160S). bat as a servant, withont which 

" Oqt court, infected with their pleasure cannot be properly served 

mannen, and attended." — AduaneemenI of 

Shows like a riotous inn ; Epicnr- Ltambtg (lfl03-4)> 

lam and Inst 
Hake it more like a tavern, ot a 

brothel, 
Than a gisCd palace." 

King Lear, i. 4 (1608). 

In the plays from which the above extracts are taken, 
virtue is treated, onder the express authority ot Kpicuros, 
as subordinate to pleasure. Bacon also credits the same 
doctrine to Epicarus. 
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BS8 

HMaim ASD fOLLT 

" CUl BH not fool, till Hnroa hath " FMtniM ii the ohild of the tuI- 

wnt me fortmie." g*r. . . . E^oqitu Meou not onlf 

At Tm Lika It, ii. 7 (16S3> to be pro&ne, bnt to he fooUdi, 

" I un ena irtisn he Mfa, * It k hetter to be- 

^M natotal fool of fortniu." liare in the btfe of the goda, thia 

King Ltar, vr. 6 (IW8)- to Maert the power of bta.* "— i>r 

Awpiuitti* (162!). 

Baccu expresses this sentiiBeat more dearlj' in hia 
* Fromiis ' : 

" Qod eendeth fortune to fooU." 



rOTt ABB CHAOa 

*< When I lore thee not, " Love, united with Cbaoe, he- 

Clh>M b ume agun." gmt the gods and all thinga." — 

OMbk iii- 3 (10^)- PrmeifUM md Ongtiti (poathn- 

" Cbaoi ia Testrained and kq>t 
in Older hj the concoid of thinga, 
which ia love." — De Augmeatit 
(1628). 

Odtello identifies his individual love for Drademona with 
that inherent in the aniTerse, and assigns to it the fimctioo 
described by Bacon. In other words, take love from the 
world, and " obaoe is come f^aio." 

664 
TTPHOR 

" When he epeaka, " Tbt aune ttdn^ ia alluded to 
Tia li^ a chime amending; with in that other circnmatance of catch- 
temui sna^nar'd, ingTyphon in anet."— ilK^ti^ 

Which, from the tongoe of roaring awriif (16SS}> 

I^hon dropp'd, 
Would «eem hyperbole*." 
TroSvi md Oranda, i 3 C160&> 
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The 8toi7 of Typbon is here alluded to by both aatbon. 
The giant etonned the height* of heaven, and with aucb 
awtnl roarings in imitation of different apimalfl as to frighten 
the goda. In the same boiaterous manner Patroclos, lolling 
on his bed and amusing Achilles, mocks the several Qredan 
chieftains. 



FmK Siakt-tptart 
"Ventidiiu. I do ntnm thoee 

Doubled vitit tluaks and Mrrice^ 

from irhoae help 
I deriT'd liberty. 

Tinum. 0, by no meam. 

Hottest Yentidiiu; y on miatoke mj 

I g&Te it freely erer; did thera'i 

Con truly wy, be gives, if he le- 

Tinum qfAAtnt, i. 9 (1623). 



Awn Bacon 
" Oiatitade is juatly due only 
for things nnbongbt." — iVomHt 
(ie»4--96> 



rBOOvosnca 



"CaljAtmia. OoMt, I sera stood 



Tet noir they fiigbt me. There is 

one within, 
fierides tbe thingi thit ve bare 

heazd '^^ seen, 
Beconnts inort boirid sights se^i 

by tbs wMtch. 
A. lioness hath wbelped in the 

And graves have ynwn'd, and 
yielded np their dead ; 

Hiene fiery wandon fight npon tbe 
clouds, 



" Predictiona may be 
waiB, seditions, echiams, 
giations of peoples, tud 
ot all cominotiona or greater 
lations of tbioga, Dstorol at 
as .civil. These piedictioiis 
also be made (though not so ce: 
teinly) with t«feience to evenl 
more spedal and perbapi HJngBlar. 
(1628). 



short 



well 
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In nnki and aqtudioiu, uid right 

fonn of war, 
Which driided blood upon Uw 

Capitol; 
The DoiM ta battle hurtled in the 

Hones do naigh, and dying men 

did groan. 
And ghotta did tbriek and oqaeal 

about the etreeto, 
Cmai I theaa thingi m bejond 

aUiue, 
And I do feai them. 
Catar. Wbat can be avoided 

Whose end it porpoa'd by the 

mighty godst 
T^CMsrahaU go forth; foitheM 

pTodictione 
An to the world in gcoeral. aa to 

Gmat." 

JvliwM Catar, ii. S (16S3). 

U7 

AMUPOom 

From Siat»iptan FromBaeon 

"Thou ait M opposite to eveiy ■'The ancienta had knowledg« 

good of the antipodea, 

Aa the antipodea sn onto or." ' And vhile on na the btah £a«t 

3 King Hmry VI., i. 4 <lftH). breathes from far, 

For them the red West lighto hw 
erening star.' " 

AdvanetTiunt of Ltarmnjf, 
(l«03-«). 

Among the great controTersiea tiiat from time to time 
liave raged in the world, one of the most notable and Tim- 
lent was upon tiie e^stence of the antipodes. It began in 
the early d&ya of Chriatiamt7 (Christian writers denouncing 
the theory as unscriptural), and did not wholly cease tiU 
long after the time of Bacon and Shake^peaieL Even 
Magellan's voyage into the XWfic Ocean did not terminate 
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it, nor Acosta'a letters from Pern, io which he assured his 
friends that he and the people about him were not standing 
" with their heads downwards and their feet on high." 
Bacon and Shake-apeare were at one on the subject 

fiS8 

SFTOCB'b BKLV-DRA.Wn(0 WKB 

From Skake-tpeart From Bacon 

" Spider-like, " The wit and mind of man, if 

Out of his Mlf-diBwing web> ha it work upoa matter, worketh ae- 

gives iu note, coiding to the «tn9, and is limited 

The force of hia own merit makei thereb; ; bat if it wotk upon itself, 

it* way." aa tJie spider worketh his web^ 

King Btnry VIII., i. I (ieS3). then it is endless." — ^duanc«- 

nunt of Ltaning (1803-&). 



ccFiD AS arAirr, bldid, VixMo, whtgxd, and as abcheb 
1. As Ihfaht " Varioiu attribates have been 

" Therefore is Lore said to be a assigned to Capid : as that he is 
child." alwaye [1] an infant, [S] blind, [3] 

A Midtummtr-Ni^i Drtaoi, i. naked, [4] winged, and [6] an 
1 (1600). aKih.es."— DtPrine^iittt Origin*- 

" He hatb been five tbontand tnu (posthamons). 
jeara a boj." — Lovt'i LaborU 
Lett, T. 3 (169S). 

S. Blind 
" Love looks not with the ^es, 

but with the mind, 
And tb«nfoie is wing'd Copid 
painted blind." 
A Midtwitmer-Nighf$ Drtom, i. 
1 <1600). 
" Love is blind." 

Two Oeniltmen of Venma, ii. I 
(1623). 

3. Naxid 
"A naked blind boy." — King 
17(nfyr.,iii. 3(1623). 
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* If Ijon ironld] conjon up Ion 
in her in hi« true likenew, hemiut 
appear naked and blind." — King 
Henry V., ilL S (1623). 

4. WlNQBD 

" BoRoir Cnpid'a wiogt uid soar 
with them." — Romeo and Juliet, 
i. 4 (1699). 

5. As Abcrui 
" Hit with Coed's aichery." — 
A Midiammer-NigW$ Dream, 
iii. t (1600). 

660 
iXLHeaMM OF THB Mixta 
i^VvHt fiXoJbf^pMn From Bacon 

" Strong aa the axletne " By the ancient lable of Atka, 
On which heaven rides." Ariatotle meant the poles or azle- 

TraUm tutd CVwrido, i. S (1600). tree on which the euth tanu.*' 
— Adeaneement of Learning 
06(»-6). 

Ml 

ACCZNIS OF WORDS 

"The pox of meh limping, an- "With regaid to accanta of 

tiqne, affecting fantaaticoe, these woida, it ia too imall a mattez 

new tonen of accents." — Borneo to speak of." — De Augntenlii 

ondJv&et, ii. 4 (1597). (162S). 



LAKODAGB OF GSSTDBC 



"Thon shalt not sigh, nor hold 
thj atnmpa to heaven, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor 
make a dgn. 

Bat I, of these, will wrest an alpha- 
bet. 

And, by atill practice, leam to to understand their geatores.' 
know thy meaning.' Oe Augmeatit (162S). 

Titut Androtueut, iii. S (1623). 
"There was speech in thcu 



" In the practice of some who 
had be«n deaf and dumb from 
their birth and were otherwise 
clever, I have seen wondeifU dl»- 
logaes carried on between them 
and their friends who had learned 
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dombneia, loi^nage in their Teiy 
gestme."— ITinftr'* Taie, t. S 
(IMS). 

Bacon made menti(m, rather cusorily, of the language of 
gesture in the fiiBt at English edition of the ' Advancement ' 
in 160S, hat in the second or Latin edition of 1622-23, he 
gave mora attention to it, as the above extract will show. 
At about this latter date, probably, the author of ' Titus An- 
dronieus' added the celebrated new scene (iii. 2) to the plajr, 
with the same subject (the language of gestures) as its most 
conspicuous feature. The preceding quarto editions of 1600 
and Ifill did not contain it. 

663 

sblucb's pbicx 

Pnm Shake-ipeart I^rom Bacon 

" Timon. Sii, your jewel " Hie mochant piuMt wlut he 

Hath nffeT'd under praise. . . . want* to mIL"— £li Augmmtit 

If I ihonld pttjr yon for t u t ie (1622). 

eitoll'd, 
It vonld andew me quite." 

Timon ufAtKnt, i. 1 (16S8). 

D64 
bctxb'b ram 
" Toa do H chapmen do, ■"It \b BUght, It ii lUnif^t,' 
Dispaiae the thing that yon dedre i^ the Ix^er.** — Ibid. 

TVoifuf and Ortuida, iv. 1 (160&). 

M6 

BmOS Ul WOBD8 

** What aharp itinga an in her " Theae points and atinga of 
mildestwoida."— ijti'f Wdl, iiL 4 voida." — f Aid. 
(1628). 

666 



" la thia the promia'd end 1 " " Ii thii tbe pranlBad vti % " 

King Ltar, v. 3 (1608). Fromut (16&4-96). 
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APPLA.UBB OF IBS BABBLB 

Frtm Shakt-tpeare From Baeon 

" The rabble call him lord ; " Phodon, when the people ap. 

Aiid,u the world were now hat to plaodad 1 ' 



begin, 
Antiquity fo^t, costom not 

known, 
The Tatifien and joope of vnrj 

Thfsj cry, 'Choow we; Laertee 

ahall be king t ' 
0^^ bond*, and tongue*, apptaud 

it to the cloada." 

Hamia, It. fi (lfi04). 

" I tore the people^ 

Bat do not like toetageme totheiz 

eyeil 
Thongh it do well, I do not relialk 

well 
Their load applatue." 
MeiuitnforMauurt,i. 1(1633). 
An babitatioa giddy and nnsore, 
Hath he that haildeth on the ml- 

gar heart 
Oh thbo fond [fooliih] many I with 

vbat loud applanu 
Didrt then beat heaven with bleae- 

ing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what then wonldit 

have him be ; 
AtJ being now trimm'd in thine 

owndeaiiee, 
Ttiaa, beastly feeder, ait >o fnll of 

him. 
That thou proTok'itthyaelf to cast 

him ap. 
So, K>, thou commtm dog, didst 

thondiegorge 
Thy button boaom of the toyal 

fidohaidf 



asked, whether be had done wrong." 
—D«Avgma>li» (1888). 
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And now thoa wonldit eat thj 

dead Tomit np, 
And howl'rt to find it' 

S King Henry IV., i. 3 (1623). 



VBIEITS8 IS A8SO0IATIOH WITS FBIBITDB 

From ^ake-tpeart Fivm Bacon 

" Frienda ehonld anociate ttittait." "SveiTphhig delights to Awod- 

Tihu Androaieui, v. 3 (1600). Kt» with itaelf that which is agree- 
ibW—DeAugmetOii (162S). 



TIQIL8 HT coirmcnoir vith fkasts 
" He that ahall live this day, and " The lower order of oonrtiw* 

see old age, were pleauntlf complied with the 

VnR yearly on the vigil feast hie vigils of festivals, that aie next Uie 

neighbore, feast daya." — Ibid. 

And say, ' To-monrow is Saint Ciia- 
pian.'" 
Kb^ Hear]/ V., iv. 3 (1600). 

B70 

XTKBT WAT, A OAn 

" Whether he kill Caaaio, "To fall well every way."— iV»- 
Or Casiio him, or each do kill tiie dmu (UM-W). 

other, 
Eveiy way makea my gain." 

OlUJo, V. 1 (16SS). 

ni 

QCKBR BUZABXT^ A PHfRXTTT 

"The bird of wonder, the miuden "A phceniz, a blessed bird 

phcenii [Qncwn Kliubeth].'' [Queen Elizabeth]." — Speeei of 
H<mry F/Ji., V. Q (1623). Nicholas BaeonlFaiAer iff Franeit} 
in ParUament (1571). 



Pointed out hj Mr. Geotge James. 
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678 

tmlTT iSD KUI.TIFLIOITT 

From Shakt-^tare From Bacim 

"A thing iiuepazate Sophibil — " WhAtever conaiaM 

Divides more wider than the skf of man; diviaible paita ia greater 

Mid earth." than that which consista of few 

TtwI\i$ ami Creuida, v. 8 (1609). paits and is mora of one piece." — 

Cobra t^ Good and £mf (1697). 

Bmod gives this sophism in order to lefuta it He says 
that " though at first sight it appears a shorter distance on a 
dead level, where nothing intervenes to break the view, than 
when there are trees and buildings or some other mark to 
divide the space," * jet this is a false opinion." " The sophism 
deceives," he adds, " by reason of the auperiorit; ot what is 
inseparate to multitude." 

673 

CIFHKB HEBSAOX Of THE BfAXTASt 

"What 'a heret A acroll, and " Scytja." — iVonwt (1694-«). 
written abouL" 
TUiu Andnmietu, iv. 8 (ISOQ). 

The scjtala was a cipher message, written about a conical 
staff. Used hj the Lacedsemoniaoa Id oommunication with 
their generals in the fleld^ 



nCATB, A SKDBKUBB 

"Ot that the Ereilaating hod not "A man might wish to die, 

fix'd thoDgfa he weie neither biaTe, nor 

Hia cftnon 'gainst aelf ^laoghter I miserable, nor wise, wbollf from 

God I O Godl wearineas of living." — De Avg- 

How weaiT, atale, fla^ and nn- mcntu (1682). 

profitable 
Seem to me all tbe ubm of lliia 

world! 
FieontI Ofiel" 

BamUl, I. S (1604). 
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THB BTOIOB 

From S1uikt-*p«xr9 From Bacon 

" OrJj, good Duster, while we do " The felidty of the Stoics la 

admire placed in virtae ; bnt it Is like the 

This riitue, and this moral disci- felicity of a player, who, tf he were 

pline, left of hia auditory and their ap- 

Let 'a be no Stoics, nor no atoolu, platue, wonld atialght be out of 

I praj." heart and coontenance." — Colon 

TTu Taming of (A« Sfam. i. 1 of Good and EvU (1S97). 

(1623). "It vaa not the Epicnieana 

bnt the Stoics that troabled the 
ancient stateo." — D« AugmentU 
(16SS}. 



DKATH AMD BXTl 

(Before A« tomb.) "Nothing bnt death ean recoo- 

"Hen lurks no treason, hen no die auTyto Tiitne."— IMf. 
envy airells." 
Tihu AndnmievM, i. 3 (16S3). 

677 

OISOB 

"As if, vith Circe, she would "The wont of dice's tnnsfor' 
ehoDge my shape." matioiis." — Ibid. 

I King Henry VL, t. 8 (1023). 

S78 

HtTHANK nrrLTIXKCXS OV OHILDBSR 

"Ton have no children, bntcheiHl "Children ate a kind of disci- 

if yon had, pline of hnmani^." — IJ^d. 

The thought of them wonld have 
Btirr'd ap remorse." 
a King Henry P/., t, 6 (1B90). 

B79 
mtAKHT OF OUBTOM 
"Custom calls me to 't; "The tyranny of custom."— 

What Bustom wills, in all things £imjf of Ctutom and Edueation 
should we dot- (lese). 

CMoteMU, li. 3 (168^. 
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" New ciutoias, " Ciutom ia the prineipAl magu- 

Though they be never eo ridicn- tnte of man's life." — Euojf oj 

Ions, CvHam and Education (1607-18). 

Nay, let 'em be munaul;, yet an " Kfttnre is a schoolsuuter, eoa- 

follow'd." tom ■ magistrate." — De Augnen- 

King HtnTyVlIL, i. 2 (1623). (m (1623). 

" The tjiKoX coBtom." 

OtheOo, L 3 (1622). 
"That monster, custom, who all 
sense doth ekt." 

Samiet, iii. 4 (1604). 

680 
ACOIDKKTS or UFB 
From Sltak»*ptare FnmBaecM 

"Not a man, for being rimplj *'It is absurd to prefer the acei- 

man, dents of life to life itself." — tbid. 

Hath any honor; bnt honor for 

those honors 
That are without htm, as place, 

riches and favor, 
Fiixes of acradent as oft as merit." 
TroSia and Creuida, lit. 3 (1609). 

681 

DISH or DOTEfl 

"I have hen a dish of doves "I send between your broths 

that I would bestow upon your and yon the first flight of my dove- 
worship." — MerchattI of Veniei, houses ii dozen and iiii pigeons; 
ii. S (1600). xU to you and xvi to your brother 

" I have brought yon a letter [Fnucia], because he was wont t« 
and a couple of pigeons." — Titui love them better than you bom a 
jlfufrvMcui, It. 4 (1600). boy." — Lad}/ Bacon to Anthon;/ 

(QorhaBibuty, April, 1096). 

" I send yoB zii pigetms, my 
lait flight, and one ring-dove be- 
■idee."— /Md. (Oct. 1596). 

It is mtereflting to note in this connection that Fiancis 
Bacon had an especial fondness for a dish of doves. 
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OOmCAXDmG ABKIXS TBOM X. LITTKB 

From Stak&^ptar* Fnn Baeon 

" Once I mad " Graat empire* luve been gov 

That itont Fendngon, in his littei, emed from bed, great armiee cotn- 

edck, manded from the litter." — Da 

Came to the field and vanquished Atigimtiaii (162S). 
hie foes." 
2 King Hmry VI^ iii. i (16S3). 



TIBTUB, BBA0TT 

"Virtne is beaa^." — 7W(/lt "Vittoe ie nothing bat hiwnd 
Ifi^ iT. 3 (1623). bewity." — Ibid. 



DITn«HB8a Ul TOtlTH 

" Behold diTineneia " Young men'* ooiuimIs hara 

Ko elder than a bof." mon diTinenen." — Ihid, 
Cymbeline, iii. 6 (1683). 



" And (oobeeqnioua will th J father " Some perMma hare wished for 
be, Priam's fortune, who snnived ^ 

Son, for the lose of thee, having no hia childien." — Ibid. 



8 King Smry VI., ii. 5 (1623). 



VKALTH DB8PISSD BT THS POOB 

"Whilea I am a beggar, I will "Thejr deepise ricbea who de- 

mt, epair of them." — lUd- 

And say, there is no sin bnt to be 

King Jain, 0. 8 (1623). 
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DEIJBX&1.TI0H, A lU&K OF DtTUTSIB 

Prom Sluike-^>tan F^vmBaeon 

" 0, these dellbento fools I vhen " He that a wise in delibention 

the; chooee, and not npoa the moineiit does no 

The; hare the Tisdom by their wit great matten." — De Avgmentit 

to lose." (IKS). 
Marduml nf Veriet, ii. B (IWO). 



Oalenl mj heart of Eldn. . . . 
Thou art a Castilian, King nrisal.'' 
— ifcrrjr Wive*, ii. 3. 



" Of thla kind aie elder-flovei^ 
which aie thetefore proper for 
stone." — Sglva Sglvanm {\BS,^ 
85). 

" In the end, add of elder-flow- 
OB and Kiangold-floweTB together, 
one pogiL'' — Baeon't Sece^ fir 
A« Slant (posthumona). 



Di. Gains, a physiciaD, is here addressed as though he 
were a specialist in kidney diseases, and in some manner con- 
nected with a BpwiSc r^oedy menticHwd by Bacon ; namely, 
clderAowMS — " my heart of elder." He was a conspioaons 
piofeeeor in the UnivetBity of Cambridge when the Bacon 
brothers were matriculated there, both of whom are Imown 
to have been lifelong sufferers from an affection oi the 
kidneys. Noted by Mr. James. 



"U; imcle'a spirit i 



jSM^JbAn, 17.3(1823). 



" All tangible bodies eonl^ a 

" No known body in the nppei 
parte of the earth is without a 
spirit."— fiistona Vita itt Mortu 

(uaa>. 
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303 



■■ The fU vind wfakh Uoin no <• Aa ill wtod that bloireth no 

Bun to good." man togood."— PromM (lOM'^). 
$ King Btmrg IV., T. S (1600). 
"HI blovB the wind that profite 

S King Henry VI., U. fi (1G96). 



STUSm BBOOLD FOLLOW ISCLTSXTIOS 

"Piactiae rhetoric in your com- "There an vei^ many adnntagea 

mon talk ; in a colle^^ate edncation. Let lome 

tfudcandpoeajQBetoqnickenjon. enconiagement be pven to the free 

The mathematics, and the meta- ezeiciae of the pnptla' minds and 

physics, tastes ; I mean, if anj one of 

Fan to them, as 70a find fom them, besides performing the pi^ 

stomach wrres yon. scribed exercises, shall steal time 

No profit grows where is no plea*- for other pnnnits to which he is 

me ta'eu. more inclined, let him not be 

In brief, sir, rtndywhsrt yon most obecked." — DtAugmtntit^lQiAy 

affect." 
The Taming of {ha Sknu, i 1 (16SS). 



Asuixa OF TBI ruemaaiAm 

" nie Pannonians and DshnatianB "Two stag^-playen, by their 

for facal^ of playing, pnt the Fan- 

Their liberties are now in arms." nonian armies into an extreme 

CymbtUttt, iii. 1 (1623). tnmnlt "~AdBa»emt1UofLea^^■ 

mg (1603-«). 

Bacon epeake of the Dalmatians in his Siatoria Ven- 
torum. 

M3 

8TAQB-PLi.TIKO AITD BA8BJ ULHXM 

"I love the people, "Stage playing aocnrtomsyouig 

BtitdoncAliketostage me totheir meoto bear to be looked at." — Dt 

eyea." Avgtmtu (l«2S). 
Meature for Meaattre, i. 1 (1683). 
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ootmxnjLim axuDixa 



Rwm Shai»tpttiiv 
" Namre ttail be the wont 
the WDild ; 



Amu Baton 
" Honl philoeophf i 
the qneition, ' Which is to be pr^ 



Our cotut ah&Il be a little afffilimia^ faned, the contemplatiTe 



intempIatiTe in living 

Mt" 

Looe'i Labor '« Loit, i. I (lOW). 



actlTe life,' and decidea it agunst 
Aristotle. For «U the re»tooB 
which Arietotle addncai in favor 
of the contemplatiTe are for one's 
private good and hare leapect to 
the pleaanie and digni^ of a msa'B 
■elf; not much nnlike the com* 
pariton which Pjlhagoias made, 
who, being aaked what he wi^ 
aniwered, ' That if Hieio were ever 
at the Olj'mpian games, he knew 
the manner, that some came to tijr 
theii fortune for the prizce, and 
•ome came u merchantB to utter 
their commodities, and some came 
to make good cheer and meet their 
Mends, and some came to look on ; 
and that he was one of them that 
came to look on.' Bnt men rnnat 
know that in this theatre of man's 
life, it is rtaermd only for Qod and 
Angels to be lookers on." — Ad- 
vofteement of Learning (1603-6), 



ContemplatiTe life, according to Bacon, is that which is 
spent in abstract study, in conaideiation, for instance, of the 
nature of things, of virtue and vice, of pleasure and pain, of 
d^reea of good, and the like, without r^ard to the practical 
wants of society. This he contrasts with active life, sncb as 
Pythagoras found in the games at Olympia. 

Shake-speare proposes a similar theoretical study in 
'Love's Labor's Lost;' bestows upon it a name taken from 
Bacon's philosophical terminology ; and then proceeds, as if 
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in vindication of Bacon's opinion of it, to demonstrate its 
abauiditj. See ' Fraods Bacon Our Shakenapeare,' p. 42. 

595 

BFFBOT OF SBEAT AVD StlDSXN JOTS 

From Shaix-iptare From Bacon 

" 0_Helicaiias 1 strike me, lioiioT*d " Man^ Iuts died from great 

(dr; and sudden joys." — Hittory q^ 

Oive me a gaah, pat toe to present Life aitd DtaA (1823). 

Leat this gnat sea of joya, nuhisg 

O'erliear&eehoree of mjmoitali^. 
And diowti me vith tbeir sweet- 
ueee." 

Periclw, v. 1 (1609). 



"Luettta. In what habit will yoa "Ae it is need in eome come- 

go along 1 dies of erron, wherein the mistress 

Jidia. Oentle Lacetta, fit me with and the maid change habite." — 

such weeds Ibid. 

As may beseem some well-reputed 

page." 

Tw> Otnltanm of Verona, 11 
7 (1623). 

In the play (one of the earliest vritten) ^ tiie mistress 
changes her habit to that of a page. In Bacnn's work from 
which the coneaponding passage is cited, a similar trans- 
formation is said to have been effected in some " comedies of 
fflTois." It is noteworthy that in the second edition of the 
'Advancement' (1622) the designation "comedies of errors" 
is withdrawn, and that of " comedies " only substituted in its 
stead. "Why? Had the former become too significant, just 

00 the ere of the first publication (1623) of a Shakespearean 
drama, entitled, ' The Comedy of Errots ' } 

1 Bee 'Fisads Bacon Our Shake-epeate,' p. 70. 
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AB8TKM lOUSHXU 

Frvm Shakt-ipeare From Bacon 

" Let '■ be no Stoics, nor no stocka, " Introducing meh an health of 

I pray ; mind aa waa that health of bo^ 

Ot K> devote to Ariatotle's checka, or which Aristotle apeoketh of 

Aa Ovid be an ontcaat quite ab- Herodicoe who did notluDg all hia 

juT'd." life lonf; bat intend hia health." — 

The Tamng of th4 Shrtie, L Advaneemmio/Learniiy{lB0S-6). 

1 (ISS3). 

In the second edition of the ' Advancement ' (1622) Bactm 
quotes further from AnstoUe that Herodicus, out of con- 
sideration for his heidth, " abstained from an infinite variety 
of thii^, depriving himself, as it were, of the use of his 
body in the meantime." It is to these restraints that Tr&nio 
makes objection in the plaj, calling them "Aristotle's 
Checks." 

598 

NXBO'S F^aaiON FOB THB LUTB 

" I will, and, like fhee, Nero, " The paaaion of Nero lot the 

Play on the lata." lute." > — De Auymentii (162S). 

i King Henry VI., L 4 (16S3). 



OEABAOTXB OF 8TLLJL 

H Like ambitiooB Sylk, overgoTg'd " That gigantean atate of mind. 

With gobbeta of thy mother'a which poaaeaaea the tionblen of the 

bleeding heart," world, snch aa ww LacJoa Sylla." 

S Kiiuf fftnry VL, It. 1 (I6S3). — Ibid. 

600 

FRAI8S IN PRE8ENCB 

"I come not " It ia esteemed flattery to pidae 

To hear soch flattery now, and ui in presence." — AdxianotmiiU <tf 

my presence." Learning (1603-6). 
King Henry VIII., T. 8 (1823). 

^ Tbt word is ti^ara In the ori^nal. 
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" Uadam, althoi^li I apeak it in 

jmx pKMDce, 
Yon liATe ft noble and a tnie conceit 
Of god-like unity." 

The Mtrdumt of Vmiet, iii. 4 
(1600). 

601 



■j OT FOBTUB> 

Fnm Shakt-tpaan FnmBaem 

"She [Fortnne] ia painted alio "The wheels of hi« fOTtaae.** 

with ■ wh«eL" Emm tfPortvne (16S0). 
King Hearf V., >ii t (IfSOO). 



FBXDOinHAROIB OT PltUTSTB 

" We make gailtf of oui dim^ " In the tnditiona of utrology, 
ten the ran, the moon, and the mes'i oatnrM and disporitionB an 
Btan ; as if ve weie villaina hj not unaptly diatingiiiBhed accord- 
necesai^ ; foola, bj he&Tenly com- ing to the predomiuancea of the 
pulsion ; knaves, thisres, uid planeta." — Da Avgmtntit (1688). 
tieachers, 1^ spherical predomi- 
nance ; drnnkatds, liaia, and 
adnltems, by an enforced obe- 
dience of plaaetaiy influence."— 
j^fn; Lear, i 8 (1008). 

603 



r TTSAKTg lAWTCL 



" l^oee whom we 6ght agaittit 
Had rather hare na wia than him 

they follow. 
For what ia he they follow ? truly, 

gentlemen, 
A bloody tyiantf and a homicide; 
(tee rais'd in blood, and one In 

Uood eatablisb'd ; 
One that made means to come by 

what be hath; 
And sUnghterM those that wen 

the means to help him ; 
A boae foul stone, made piedoiu 

by the foil 



" To make trial of their opinii»a, 
the question was cnnninKly raiaed, 
' whether the killing of a tyrant 
were lawful i ' They were divided 
in opinion; aome holding that it 
was clearly lawful, for servitude i» 
the extreme of evils." — Adixutee- 
meat of Learning (1603-D). 
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Qt EngUnd's ohur, when he ia 

&!selj set ; 
One that hath enr been Qod'a 

Then, if 70a fight againrt G«d'i 

God will, in justice, mod yvn m 

hie soldien ; 
If joa do sweat to put a tyrant 

Ton aleep in peaoe^ the tjtitA 
being Jjiti ." 
Kins Rieltard III., v. S (l^^)- 



POETS, BS8T DU.TIfXA.TOBS OI* ATFBOnOirS AITD FlflSIOSS 

FroM Shate-iptaT* From Boom 

"The troeat poetiy ia the moat "To speak the real truth, the 

feigning." poeti, and writera of hiatoi;, are 

A$ Ymt Liit 1^ iiL 8 (16S3}. the beat doeton of thia knowledge ; 

when we may find, painted forth 

with great life, how affections tin 

kindled and incited ; how pacified 

and refi^ained ; how they discloaa 

themselvM, how thty work, how 

they vaij, how they gather and 

fortify, and how they an in> 

wrapped one within another." — 

AAxmemuiU nfLmmtmg (1603-fi). 

BacOD tells tts that the conflicting passions and affectionB 
of the human heart can beat be portrayed by poets ; Shake- 
speare, developing the thought a UtUe farther, that this ia 
done to the greatest advantage when the poetry is most 
feigned, — that is, when it is least in the trammels of actual 
events. Bacon adds that " a character, bo worked into the 
narrative, gives a better idea of the man than a formal 
criticism or review can." 

It is evident that both of these authors had the drama 
here in view. Bacon certainly anUcipated for the drama a 
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wider sphere of uBefuIneas in tlie future, for he complains 
that down to his own time, the precepts, derived from this 
method of stndy, were but, as it were, a " few posies in oar 
hands, instead of that scientific and accurate dissection of 
character by which better rules may be framed for the treat- 
ment of the mind", 

600 

fi t.n XXK' mBSBLT 
Fnm Shatt-^pMn Frem&iem 

" An old man lovt» mttnej." " We tee that Plautns makes 

AU '« WM, m. S <16S3). it t> wtmder to see an old man bene- 
ficent." — Advanetmnt <{f Learn- 
ing (1603-6). 

floe 

AIMS nr hirm 

"Lot ill the ends thon aim'st at "The last ptnnt, which u ot all 

be thy oonntry 'a, othen the most Gompendious and 

Thy Qod'a, and tmlih'a." BDiiuiiaT7, and again the most 

Smg Bmry VIII^ m. S (1623). noble and effectual, ... is the 

electing and ptoponDding nnto a 

man's »elf good uid virtnous ends 

ofhialiie."— iNd. 

«0? 

Tnnni, a oausb or Bcnr 

" Some by viiiae WL" " ' There are leiacmB,* mj* Taei- 

Meatunjor Mea»ure,iL 1 (1683). tns, 'when great virtnes are the 

sareet cMiset of luin.' " — Ibid. 



608 

XLOQUBNT SILBHOB 

"Say, she be mate, and will not *< Akindctfdoqnenceinailence.'' 
speak a word ; — Dt AugmerOu (1622). 

Then 111 commend hervolability, 

And say, she nttereth [ueiclDg 
eloquence." 
T!u Taminff of ikt Shrtw, a. 1 
U6S3). 
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swumma oh blu>dsb8 Ain> DAMcma with keatt shozb 
Front Siaake-ipeitn From Bacon 

" I haTe Tentaced, " It is one mathod to hefpa 
Like little wanton boys that iwlm airimming with bladden, whieli 
on bladden, keep yoa np; and another, to begin 

Thiamanjenmnma, ins«eaofgloi7 dancing with heaTj ehoee, which 
Far beyond my depth." weigh jon down.* — Adoaa ctm mt 

King Etnry VIII., iii. 8 (1623). of Laanmg (1603-4). 
"Yon have dancing ahoee 
With nimble aolee; I hare a aool 

of lead 
Bo stake* me to the ground, I can- 
not move." 
Romto and Jitlitt, I 4 C16W). 

(10 

aPSBOB, A BOD 

" Would T had a rod in my month." "It was Pindar's pecnliar gpft 
Tmon o/Atkau, ii. 8 (1823). to anrpiue men's minds with soma 
■biking azpnaaian, as with a magk 
lod." — Da Augmaait (16SS). 

All 

RATS FOBBAXnia A. HOUSE 

*' The TOT lata insdnctiTelf " It is the wisdom of rats that 
have qnit it" will be sure to leave & honse 

Tht TcR^Mri, i. 8 (1683). before it fsU." —Euag of Wio- 
dom (1686). 
SIS 



I INHTBUIISNTS 

"Horftmio. Ton 11 leave his le»- " This treatiBa cf mine seems to 

tiue, when I am in tone t me not anlike those sounds and 

[Exit, ^eludes which magicians make 

Lueeatio. That will be never; while they are toning their instrn- 

tnne yoor instrament. ' ments." — Da Auff/nentu (IWi). 



HorUntto IRttummg]. Madam, 
m J instrument 's in tune. 

Bianea. Let'shear. IBor.plaj/t.^ 
&e! the treble jats. 
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Luemtio. Spitintbeholei man, 
and tune again. 

Bianea. Nov let me Bee if I 
can conatma it : 3ie ibat Smoit, 
I know f on not ; Me at Sigeia 
Itlbu, I tnut 7011 not ; Bw 
titterat Priami,takt heed holieazs 
ns not ; rtgia, pnmme not ; etlta 
ttnit, despair not. 
HorUtuifi. Mail^m, 't ia now in 

Lucmtio, All bat the baaa. 

Horiamo. The base ia right; 

'tis the baae knave that Jan." 
Tin Taming t^ ih» Skreui, iii. 1 

(1628). 



FOOTFB 

From Siate-tptan 
"It ttaadeth north-north-eaat 
■ad ly east." — Loet'i Labor'i 
Lou, i. 1 (1S98). 



TKB ooxPAaa 

FromBaem 
" 'Die partienlar diviaiona of 
the winds ia shown hj the follow- 
ing table [in part] : NortlHiorth- 
eaat, Nortii-eest, andentlj called 
Aqnilo, and bf East." — Butaria 
Tattonm (1623). 

Both aatlioTs made a study of the vinda in relation to 
pointa ot the compass. 



BAST VIKD, BUHOB'S POBT-BOBSB 



" Open f out esn ; foe which of 

yon will «top 
The vent of hearing, when loud 

Rumor speaks T 
I, &om the Orient to the drooping 

West, 
Uaking the wind my poat-hoiBe, 

still nnfbld 
The acts commenced on this ball 

of earth ; 



" Persona, sailing in the open sea 
between the tropica, arc awaie of a 
steady and continual wind (called 
by the sailors Brizt) blowing &om 
East to West. This wind is so 
strong that partly by its own blast 
and portly by its inflaence on the 
comnt, it prevents veesels, sailing 
to Pern, from retoming by tbesame 
in.j.*'—Hittoria Ffntonm (1688). 
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Upon mj tongoea oontltuul akn- 

The whicli in sveij langiuge I 

pmnoimce, 
Staffing the euB of men with &1m 

reports." 
fl King Henry IV., IndvelVM 

(1600). 

Bacon attributed this contmnonB east wind in the tropios, 
aa also the general atmospheric morement in tite same diiecUon 
throughout the earth, to the influence of the heavens, for he 
Uiought the latter to be always in motion from east to west 
In this view no other wind could be a suitable post-hotse for 
Bumor to ride. 

615 

From Skdix-tpeare Fnm Bacon 

"Five men to twenty ! —though "Enghad, though fkr Imb in 

the odda be greMi temtorjr and population, bta been 

Idonbt not, nuclei of oDi victorj. narartheleae ui orennatch [fov 

Metij' a battle hare I won in Fiance] ; and for thia naaon, that 

Ftanoe the yeomen and lower claaaee of 

When at the enemy hath been ten England moke good aoldieis and 

to one." the peaaonta of France do nob"— 

5 King Btmy VI., i. 8 (1683). De AvgmrJit (16SS). 



EZCX88IVE PKAIgX 

" Z>uba. How doat thoa, my " Praisea, when moderate and 

good fellow t aeaaonable, and expraeaed on fit 

Clinon. Tntly, airi the better for oecaaion, contribute greatly both 

my foes, and the worse for my to the leputatiou and fortune of 

Menda. men ; but when immodenite,noiay, 

Dtttt. Jnst the eonbaiy ; the and onaeosonably laviahed, they do 

better for thy friends. no good ; nay rather, they do 

Govn. No, sir ; the woiae. great harm." — Ibid. 

Ihitt. How can that be T 

Clown. Harry, lii, they praise 
me, and make an ass of me." — 
Twtlja ffiglu, T. 1 (1623). 
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OSSAB, i. TTKANI 

From Sha]ce-*peaT4 fVwn Bacon 

"1 Citiaen. Thii Cnwr wu a "Aa Cicaio said, 'Cn»ai does 

(TTttut. not refoiM, bnt ladiei demands to 

S Oitixm. Haj, &at 'a cettain. be ttiled » trnnt, u lie reallj 

We are blesi'd that Rome ia rid is.' " — AdvancemetU tif Learning 

of him." — /Wiuf Catar, iii S (1003-fi). 

(1623). 

ei8 

B0I.DIKB8, THB TBtJB SDIBWa Or VAX 

(7^ gala being forced, enter " Wliereaa there wm mi old 

Soldieri.} proveifa, that * money is the ainews 

" T^itboL How uj: jon, "'■^«"' } of war,' yet he maintained on the 

an yon now persuaded, contrary that the tnie sinews of 

That Talbot ia but shadow of him- wai are nothing else than the 

tdfT sinews of a valiant and military 

llieee are his snbetance, sinews, people." — -Ibid, 



anna, and strength.*' 
J King Henry VI., ii. 3 (1623). 



A. nmaMxar or oos os hknst avd kaibabinb 

" King ffemy. Hence I took a "It was a judgment of God, for 

thoDght, that her fonnei marriage was made 

This was a jndgment on me." in blood ; miwiing that of the Earl 

King Henry VIII., ii. 4 (1633). of Warwick." — Hiitory of Eenrg 

YIL (1641). 

The ezecQtioii of Edward, Earl of Warwick, a prisoner in 
the Tower and a dangeioas claimant of the throne, had been 
insisted apon by Xatharine's paients as a condition precedent 
to her marriage with Aithui. To tMs act, under a judgment 
of Qod, Hem; attributed his domestic misfortunes, as above 
stated. 

6S0 

THX BATTLE OF A0TIT7M 

"AitAong. "All is loatl "The battle of Actiom dedded 

This fool Egyptian hath betray'd the fate of the world" — De Aug- 
me. nentie (16SS). 



Digitized OyGOOgle 
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l&j fleet hiOh yielded to the foo, 
and yonder 

Thej cast their cape up, and ca- 
rouse together, 

like Mends long loet. 

Dercetat. lBa7,OGMar,Aiitlioi7 

Caiar, Tbe breaking of M greet a 

thing should make 
A greater crack. The round worid 
Should have ehook hons into cinl 

■traeta. 
And citizens to their dene. The 

death of Anthony 
la not a single doom ; in the name 

lay 
A moiety of the world." 
AtUAong and CUopaira, ir. 9, 
T. 1 (1633). 

6S1 
Tm^ THB WISEST OF All. THnrofl 
fVom Shalu-tptare From Baeon 

"Time is the old Jostice that " Time, according to the ancient 

examinee all snch offenders. " — A* saying, is the wisest of all thingB." 
You IMce ft, IT. I (1623). ~Dt Avgmentu (16S3}. 

" Here's Neetor: 
Instmcted by the antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot bat be 

Troiltu and Crettida, ii. 3 (1609). 
"^neat. Tis the old Nestor. 

Beelor. Let me embrace thee, good 

old Chronicle, 
Thou hast so long walk'd hand in 
hand with Time." 

Ibid., ir. t. 

" That old conunon arbitrator, 

Time." Ihid. 

" Time I thou tutor both to good 

and bad 1 " 

Lverte* (lli94). 
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LSOAI. SKASKB 

From Shah&^Kov Fnm Bacon 

" Hen 'a ft fish hangB in the net, "Then ue no worn nuraa 

like a poor man's light in the than legal narea; . . . the^ an 
law."— P«ncto, ii 1 (1609). aa net* in the ^aih."~D» Avg- 

mimtiM (less). 
6S3 
BBAiTDisa ram hasd 
" Hethinka he ahonld stand in " The king began alio tben, aa 

feaz of firt, being bnmt i' the hand well in wisdom aa in justice, to 
for elcaling of sheep." — 9 King pan a little the priTilege of 
Sitnry VI., It. 8 (16M). tlttgj ; ordaining that clerks eaa.- 

vict should be burned in the 
hand."— fiutory of Hmrjf TIL 

(leai). 

The first enactment lelating to Benefit of ClQig7 was in 
tlie reign of Hem; VI. 

634 

UYIUfQ nr FXAB OT DE1.TH 

"That life is better life, past fear- " Philoeopheia have increased 

ing death, t^e fear of death in offering to 

Than that which lives to fear." cnie it. For when thej wonld 

MtoMmt/or Meature, t. 1 (1B93). have a man's whole lifb to b« but 

"Cmriiu. He that onts off twenty a discipline or preparation to die, 

J6UB of life, they most needs make men think 

Cnta off so many yean of fearing ttiat it is a tcniUe enemy ag^nst 

death. vb(mi then is no end of prepar- 

Bmltu. Qnnt that, and then is iog." -~ AdvtmemitaU of Ltarving 

death a benefit; (1603-fi). 
80 an we Gnear's fiiends that have 

abridg'd 
His time of fearing death," 

JtdiM Catar, iii. 1 (16S3). 



SELDOH corns THE BBTIXB 

« Seldom comes the better." " Seldom cometh the better." 

King Biehard III., n. 3 (10B7). Promrn (ISM-W). 
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CICKBO B DX OBATOBK 

Fivm Siab-tpaort Avm Baton 

*' Ctoneli* nerer irith mora can " Cicdo'a porbait of t, perfect 

Bead to her aone than ihe hath ontoi." — A dva it ef mmt <ff Leant- 

read to thee ing (1603-6). 
Sweet poetiT and Tollj^ Oiatof." 
TituM Andnniau, ir. 1 (1600). 

The book referred to is Marcus Tnllios Cicero's ' Orator' 
(J>e Oratore), not translated into English in Shake-speaie's 



BATIKQ AMD DOIXa 

"ToDiword "Saying and doing are two 
And perfcffmanee are no kin." things." — Prvmtu (16M-06). 

Olhdlo, iv. S (162S). ' 
"Ever may youi highneae yoke 

together, 
Ae I will lend yoa canae, my doing 

well 
With my well saying." 
King Htmy Fill., iiL i (1633). 



nXODOK OF .XOLDI 

"Whatdid I then, bat eoia^d the "The poabi have feigned that 

gentle gnats, the kingdom of .£oliis was situated 

And he that looa'd them from their in enhtenwiean dens and CBTema, 

biazen cavee." where the winds were imprieoued, 

t King Henry VI., iii. S (1623). and whence they wen oecaaioiiallr 

let loose." — Bid. 



* Aawlientiiewind,imprison'd in "When air exhalea from the 
thegnnind, Mith gadully and at difbient 
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for paswge, eaittt'e 
foundation, ahakes." 

Vauu and Adonit (16&3}. 



Bpots, it ia at fint hardly percepti- 
ble ; but when many of thew small 
emaaattona of air aie collected to- 
gether, a wind ia formed from 
thenk There ia donbtleaa a laige 
quantity of air contained in the 
earth. 

It teqairee a great force <d tit&>- 
terraneona air to shake or clenTe 
the earth." — HiMtona Vmtonm 
(1638). 



XJjr, 1. OOD TO lUH 



FromBaeon 
*■ Let a man only consider what 
« diflbience there is between the 
life of men in the most dviliaed 
provinces of Enrope and in the 
wildest sod most baibarons dis- 
tricts of N«w India ; he will feel 
it be great enough to jnatify the 
saying that 'num is a god to 
man,' " — Novum Orgattiam (1608- 
SO). 



From SJudx-tpeare 
"Agod on earth then oit." 

Kmg RiiAard II., v. 3 (1597). 
t< Whidi is that god in office, guid- 
ing men 1 
Which is the high and mighty 

Agamemnon t" 
TVotlui and Crtttida, L 3 (1600). 
" And this man 
Is now Iwcome a god." 

Jviitu Catar, i. S (1623). 
" He [Cttsar] is a god 
And knows what ie most right." 
Anthony and Cleopatra, iii. S 
(1623). 
"We scarce are men, and you an 
gods." 

CgmbeUne, v. 3 (1623). 
" Immortality attends the former, 
rvirtue and cunning! TUftVtTig man 
«god.» 

Ibid., iiL S. 



631 

BOLTHAir's CUCPJlISITS XdAOtm PEB8U, 
" By this adtoitar, — " Sometimes the winds hurl 
That slew the Sophy, and a Per- down avalanchM from the monn- 
siin prince tains, so aa almost to buy the 
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That won three fields of SnlUn 

Solpnan, — 
I would ontBtaie the stenieet eyw." 
Tit MtnAant qfVeniet, ii. 1 

(1600). 



plains below them ; h thing which 
befel Solfnuui in the plaini of 
SulbuiiA." — Hittoria Fentonm 

(less). 

" So again Penia , . . hath had 
thiee m«moiable nvolntioni of 
gnat monorehiea. The fint in the 
time of Cymjt ; the second in the 
time of the new ArtoxerzM, who 
raieed himaelf la the reign of 
Alexander Serertu, Emperor of 
Rome ; and now of late merooiy, 
In Innail the Soph^, whose de- 
•oendants oontinne in empire, and 
competition with the Torkx, to 
this da;."— 0/ Ot IVwc Gttahutt 
af ik* Kingdom of Gt. Britain 
(c. 1608). 

Solyman, the Uagni£cent, undertook three iDvasions of 
Persia, in 1634-35, 1549, and 1554, and in each of them tailed 
to accomplish his purpose. They were thus, subetaotiaUy 
(as Shake-speare calls them), Persian victories. 

The avalanche, mentioned by Sacon, took place in 1634, 
while the Torkish army was encamped in Sultania. 

Knowledge of these campaigns was exceedingly meagre 
in England at the time 'The Merchant of Venice' was 
written. It was probably limited to foreign sources. 



OTEKFLOWIMO OF THE MILE 



From Sfiake-tpeare 
" The; take the flow o' the Nile 
By certain scales i' the pTramid ; 

they knew, 
Bj the height, the lowneea, or the 

mean, if dearth 
Or foison follow. The higher 

Nilnesweile, 
The more it promiBM; aa it ebbs, 

the 



From Bacon 

" It is strange that, the river of 
Nilns, overflowing, as it does, the 
country of Egypl^ there should be 
neverthelesa little or no rain in 
the country." — Nalvral Hiilory 
(1683-26). 

" It is lepoited of credit that if 
yon takeetu^ from land adj<^- 
ing to the river of Nile, and pr^ 
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Upon the dime and oom acktten 

hugniii, 
Aod shortly comes to harreit." 
Anikonf and CUapatra, ii. 7 

(1623). 
" Ckarmian. Even as the overflow- 

iug Nile pieesgea famiiie. 
/ro*. Oo to, 7011 Tild feller, f on 

cannot sootb»j . " 
AtUXony and ClMpatra, i. S, 



serro it in that manner tluO; it 
come to be neither wet not wwted, 
and weigh it duly, it will not al- 
ter weight nntil Jnne ITth, which 
is the day when the riTer begin- 
neth to rise." — Natvnd Biiloty 



" The water of Nilns ii sweetei 
than other wateia in taste." — 
Ibid. 

" It isan old tradition that those 
that dwell near the cataracts of 
Nilna are stmckeu deaf." — IJrid. 

"The Nile numeth thiongh a 
oonntiy of a hot climate, and flat, 
withont shade dther of woods or 
hais."— JM. 

**It is certain that in Egypt 
tiiey prepare and clarify the water 
of the Nile by potting it in greet 
jam of stone, and stirring it abont 
with a few stamped almonds ; 
wherewith l^ey also besmear the 
month of the Tessel ; and so draw 
it o£F, after it hath rested some 
time." — Ibid. 

" Upon that very day when the 
river first riieth, gnat plagues in 
Quto use suddenly to break np." 
—IKd. 

" It has been set down by the 
anetents as one of the cantea of the 
inundation of the Nile that at that 
time of the year the Etesian or 
North winds are prevalent, which 
prevent the river from running to 
the sea, and drive it back." — 
Sistoria VentoTvm (1622). 



Here ai« sbaiemeata respecting the aonosl overflow of the 
river Kile, e^t made b; Bacon and three bj the author we 
call Shake-apeare, and edl taken from a book of travels writ- 
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ten by George Sandys and published in 1616. Indeed, Bacon 
followed Sandys so doaely and systematically while writdng 
his Sylva. Sylvarum, that (as we have stated elsewhere]) one 
can know what countries Sandys visited, and what was the 
ordra in which he visited them, from Bacon's work. This 
dependence, we ahall now undertake to show, was true alao, 
BO far as knowledge ol the Nile is concerned, of Sfaake-apeare. 
We give the corresponding passages in juxtaposition : 

1 
Baeoa, " It is Btaange that the river of Niloa, overflowing, as it doM, 

the Knmtrj of Egypt, there shonld be nevertheleea little or no 

nia in the conntrj." 
Som^a. "The earth then bamt with the violent lervor, never n- 

fmiktd with iftin (which here ruely fklls, and than mly in 

the winter)." 

a 

Bacon. " It b reported of credit that if yoa take earth from land 
adjoining to the river of Nile, and preserve it in that manner 
that it come to be neither wet nor wasted, and weigh it daily, 
it will not alter weight antil Jane 17th, which is the day when 
the river b^inneth to riK." 

Sandjft. " Take of the earth of Egypt, adjoining to the river, and 
preserve it carefully, that it neither come to be wet nor wasted; 
weigh it daily, and yon shall And it neither more nor leea 
heavy nnlil the I7th of Jnne; at which day it bc^inneth to 
grow ponderoDB, and angmenteth with the aogmentatiDa of 
tlie river." 

3 

Baeoa. " The water of Nilaa is tweeter than other watera in taate." 

Sandg$. "Than the waters whereof there ia none more nreet." 



" It is an old tradition that those that dwell near the cata- 
racte of Nilna aie strocken deaf." 

" He sponta down irom a wonderfiil height into the valley 
below, and that with mch a roaring of waters that a colony, 
there planted hy the Pernans, made almost deaf with the aoiM, 
weie glad to abandon tbeir faabitati«>a.'' 
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Bacon. " The Nile niimeth through a coimtif of a hot climate, and 

flat, without shade either of woods or hiUa." 
Sandyt. *' From Bowtta to Alezandria, thizty milea, all low gnnnd, 

and lying in a Champion lerel between banen mountains." 
" Neither aie then any trees to speak of." 



*' It is certcdn that in I^jpt tbe^ prepare and clarilj the 
water of the Nile by patting it in great jan of stone, and stir- 
ring it abont witli a few itomped almonds; wherewith they 
also besmear the month of the Teasel ; and so draw it off after 
it hath zested some time." 

" They put the water in large Jsrs of atone, stirring it abont 
with a few stamped almonds, wherewith also they besmear the 
month of the Teasel ; and for three or four hours do suffer it to 
clarify." 



"Upon that Tery day when the river first riaeth, great 
plagues in Cairo use suddenly to break up." 

"The Plague, which here oft miserably rageth, npcn the 
first of the flood doth instantly cease." 



Baeon. " It has been set down by the sncients as one of the causes 
of the inundation of the Nile that at tliat time of the year the 
Etesian or North winds are prevalent, which prevent the rivet 
&om mnniug to the sea, and drive it back." 

Sandyt. " Thsles attributes it unto the northern winds, which, then 
blowing np the river, resist the corrent and force the rever- 
berated streams to retire." 



Slitdx-^>eare. " They take the flow o' the Nile 

By certain scales i' the pyramid." 
Sandjft. " By the pillar, standing in a vanit within the Castle, entred 
hy the Nile, they messnre fais increase." 
91 
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10 

Skai«-^»an. " Thej' knoir 

B7 tbe height, the 1own«B^ 01 the mean, if dearth 

Or foison follow. The higher Nilna iwelle, 

The mote it pratiiaet." 
Sandyi. " Anewenble to the ineieaae of the tIw, b the plenty 01 

scareitj of the ye« n 



Shalx-tpeare. " As it ebbe, the h 

TJpoit the elime and ooze scatten his grain. 

And shortl; comes to hardest." 
Smdj/t. " Betiring a month after within his proper bonnds, it giveth 

way unto hosbandiy (the earth nntilled) b; tbtawing the 

grain on the mad, and rice into the water." 

Sandys' book of travels was published in London in 1615 ; 
that ia, as jears were then reckoned, between March 25, 
1615, and March 26, 1616.' William Shakespeare, the le- 
pated poet, died at Stratford, April 23, 1616. His will waa 
drawn hj a ecriTener in January preceding, at which time he 
was unable to recall the name of a grandchild, eleven years 
of »ge. His death was occasioned, according to the best 
evidence that we possess, by a dmnken debaucL' 



HABSIAQB OF mCHUOHI) ANV BUZABBTH 

From Shaka-tptare From Bacon 

" I now let Richmond and " At last npon the eighteenth 

Elizabeth, of Jumtrf was Bolemnised the 

The bne sncceeders of each royal so long expected and so mooh de- 

hoose, eiied marriage betweea ths king 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin and Lady Elizabeth ; which day 

together ! of marriage was celebrated with 



> CoDtemponiy aceoontB of ths innndatlDn an fonnd in Leo's History of 
AMc* (tnnslsted by Poty, 1600) and Pliny'i Natnial History (tniulated bj 
Holland, ISOI). The dnmstist, howerer, it at TariHCce in soma important 
particulars with thsae sntbort, bnt with Bacon and Sandys in e: 
throDghont 

• fiee our ' Bacon e*. flhak^w^' 8th ed. 
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And let their Lcdn (Qod, if th^ greater trinmph snd demonstn- 

will be 10} tiona (especiallr on the peopled 

Enrich the time to eome with put) chT jof and gladnew, than the 

smooth-lac'd pesc«, days either of his entiy or coio> 

With wniliag plenty, aod fidr nation," — Hutorg of Henry VII. 

prosperous day«." (1622). 
King Richard III., y. 4 (IS97). 



FBZQTIKKT CAPTDBE OF THKBBB 

^nm Shakt-tptart From Bacon 

" It WH pla7*d " Stork* onght to be verf lon^ 

When I from Thebee came last a lived, if the old storj ia trne that 

conqaeror." they never went to Thebe* becaoM 

A MidtvmmeT'liigKt't Drtam, y. that city was so often captured." 

1 (1600). — Bittoria Vila et Moriu (ISSS). 



nsS COLD-BLOODXD 

" His fine like arms I Warm 1 o' " Flab aie nid to be cold- 
mj troth ! I do now let loom my blooded." — Hid. 
opinion, hold it no longer. Thia 
la no fish." — The Tempett, ii . S 
(1623). 



bacon's iraWLT DIBCOTEBXD POBTTOUO 
"Bereali&g day through every "Bevealing day throngh every 
cranny spies." ciaiuiy peeps." — Cover of MS. 

Lucrece (1694). Volume of Bacon (c. 1698). 

A volume of manTucripts, on the cover of which had been 
reproduced a line from Shoke-speare's ' Lucrece ' (as quoted 
above), vas discovered in an old librai? in London in 1867. 
It contained certain writings of Francis Bacon, the existence 
of which had not previously been known. It also con- 
tained on the same cover the names of Bacon and Shake- 
speare, written tf^ether over and over again, and what, if 
possible, is still more significant, the titles of two of the 
Shake-speaie plajrs, ' Bicbaid IL' and ' Kichard IIL' In the 
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space immediatelj above tliese latter titles the name of 
Shakespeare made its first appearance in this Bacon port- 
folio. For a full description of this interesting Tolome, 
including a facsimile of the coyer, see our ' Bacon vs. 
Shakspere,' 8th ed. 

637 
on. ni wHAuu 
From ShaJcMpeare From Bacon 

" Thia whale, with ao many tons *■ An immense qa&ntitr of oil 
of oil in his belly," i« extracted from whalea." — 

Merry Wiatt of Wmdtor, ii. 1 Nahtral Hittory (16S2--SSJ. 
(1623). 

The first edition of * The Merry Wives of Windsor ' (1602) 
did not contain the above ref eionce to a whale ; nor did the 
eecond edition (1619). The reference made its first appear- 
ance in the folio of 1623, at which time Bacon was compos- 
ing his ' Natoral History.' 

638 

BEA.T7TT OF HABCI8BC8 

" Hadot thon Narciuiu in thjr " Nudseiu a udd to have been a 
fitce, to me fonng num of wondeifol beauty." 

Thoa wonldst appear moBt ugly." — Wudon of the AncUaU (I60S). 
AnOumy and Cteepatra, ii> S 
(L623). 

639 

OASAB DESIBma TITLB OT XntG 

" What mrans this sboatiiig II " Cssar did extremely affect Uie 

do fear the people name of king; and some were set 

Choo«e Ctesar for their king." on, as he passed by, in popular 

Juluu CfUar, i. 8 (1623). acclamatiou to aalate him king." 

— Tht Adawneemeid of Leaming 

(1603-6). 



■UN IK THX XOOM 

"This man, with lonthom, dog, "Bespecting the ikce in the 

and bash of thorn, moon's orl^ this conddoiation is 

Presenteth Uoombine. wisely proposed, that it is not prob- 
able that in the dispersion of matter 
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This lonthom it tbe moon; I, the natan enclosed ever^ compact 
man in the moon." body in the globe of the earth 

A Mid$miim^f-Nigkt't Dnam, alone, when there were eo manj 
T. 1 (1000). globes of Btan leTolving." — Z)« 

" The man i' the moon '■ too Prme^m at Originibui (e. 1603). 
ilow." 

The 7>mput,ii. I (1633). 
It may surprise oar readers to find iiaa mjrth given a 
place in Bacon's syatem of philosophy. 



Ml 



Fimn Si^ie-tptare 

"In each a night 
Uede* gathered the enchanted 

berba 
That did renew old .^ison." 
Tfu Maretamt tf Vtniee, t. 1 
(1600). 



From Bacon 
" In the fable of the leetotation 
of Peliai to yonth, Medea, when 
■he pretended to let to work, pro- 
posed to accomplish it bj catting 
the body of the old man to pieces, 
and boiling it np in a canldrou 
with certain drugs." — Hutory of 
Lift and DeaA (1623). 



These paasages have reference to the same myth. 



UDICiX IKFDBIOKS 



-'TisknOT 



kle' 



Have studied physic, Ihioagh 

which secret art 
By tnming o'er anthoritieB, I have 
(Together with my practice) made 

^wmiliw 



" I folly believe that if lomo- 
Uung coold be infosed in very 
small portions into the whole anb- 
etance of blood, over which the 
action of the spirit and heat ohoald 
have little or no power, it wonld 



To me and to my aid the blest in- be veiy effectual in prolonging 

fusions life." — Ibid. 

That dwell in v^tives, in metals, 

Peridet, iii. S (160B). 

Bacon laid special stiess on the medicinal virtues of infu- 
sions, and he virtually classified them, for practical use, as 
Shake-speare did, into the v^tative, the metallic, and the 
mineral, thus: 
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Ths TegRative. " In my opisian, tlie Bafer and more effectnal 
means would be the lue of woods in infusions and decoctions. ThoM 
snited to the parpose ue «uida], oak, and Tine. Also, the 6iy and 
woody stalks of rosemaiy and the iTj. L^ than be taken in l»odu, or 
in new wine or beer befbie the lstt» is settled. If in btotlu, let tbem 
be infused a long time before they are boiled." 

Thb Uktaujc. "Qold aolj, for all metals except gold have some 
peinidoiu quality in their rolatile part, neither can they be beaten out 
so finely as gold-leaf. Wine in which gold has been diasdTed I think 
good once in a meaL 

Hem MntKSAL. " Of cryitalB two aie chiefly regarded as eoidiala, 
the emenld and the jsdnth, which ara given in the same forms as 
pearis — either in B fine powder or in a kind of paste or solntion mode 
by the juice of very sonr and fresh lemons." 

It is difficult to resist thd conclnsion th&t the man who 
drew the character of Cerimon in 'Periclea' had made & 
stady of medicine (as indeed Cenmon confesses he had), and 
particularly of the effect of drugs on the human constitution. 
as Bacon had. 

643 

DISXHBOWXLLIKO, TBI FDNIBHIfENT FOB HIOH TKEABOH 
From Shai*-tptart From Baeon 

" Like a bailor to the name " I remember to have seen the 

of Qod, heart of a man who had his boweU 

[Tllon] didst break that tow, and toni out (the punishment witb its' 

with thy treacberoos blade of high treason) which, on being 

Unripp'dst the bowels of thy sot- cast sccording to castom into the 

ereign'i son." &re, leaped op." -~ IhU. 
Ring Richard III., i. 4 0097). 

In the passage from the {day, Clarence is accused of 
having disembowelled Prince Edwivd with his own da^er. 

644 

KOOS Ain> UTCBN 

" Chanting fidntpiaisea to the cold, "Other planets again sie set 

fhiitless moon." down as cold; the moon for iu- 

A Midtunmer-Nigkl't Dream, i. Btonee, and, above all, Satom." — 

1 (1600). Xomm Oryamim (1620). 
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"Fifing betmeu Ae cold moon 

and the Mrth, 
Cnpid, &U ann'd." 
A ladMmMur'Ni^t Dnaimt U. I. 

" The street view on t 
Mi^t mil have vum'd old 
Sntnm.'' 

CymfaiitM, iL D (16S3). 



DmBMnoMi or as atom 

From Bluikt-^ean Fnm Bacon 

" It ia M eH7 to ooant otomiea "An atom, as Democritiu hira< 

■a to Kaolre the propoedtioiu of a self aaid, do one evai uw at can 

lover." — A* you LUx It, iii. % me." — Cogitatione* dt Natura 

(1023). Semm (c. 1603-^). 

Bacon was a great admirer of Democritaa,conBiderii^ him 
to have been Buperior both to Plato and to Aristotle- At one 
time he etrongly leaned toward the doctrine of atomiea or 
atoms which Cemocritus was the first to proclaim, and in hia 
own writings he laid special stress on the latter's habit of 
impartang instruction by the use of allegor;, parable, meta- 
phor, and other devices of the imagination. The author of 
the Plays, as already pconted out, was also familiar with the 
atomic theory of Democritus. 

646 

CBNTBAI, riBE IN THS XABTH 

" DddU dtat in earth ia fire." " With i^aid to the eaitb, wbtn 

Bttndtt, a. 2 (I60S). we have penettatcd into Oe in- 
terior, and got through die onut 
and composition which ii foond on 
the surface and next to it, there 
aeems a perpetnitj there also, like 
that sapposed to eiiat in Uie 
heavens. . . . Certainly moat of 
the eorthqoake* and emptdona of 
water or flre do not rise from anjr 
great depth, hut close at hand, 
•edi^ that they oecjipj a amall 
part o[ the aiu&ee." 
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When the author of ' Esmlet ' made his Brst draft of that 
tTBgedy in 1586, he evidently i^reed with the opinion, then 
and still prevailing, that the interior of the earth is a masa 
of molten matter, and the earth iteelf, conaeqnently, subject 
to changes throaghout its entire bod;. This was the view 
of Aristotle, who held that the heavens, on the conCiaiy, were 
incorruptible and unchangeable. The play was first printed 
in 1603, substantially in the form in which it had been 
written seveuteen years earlier. In 1604, however, the 
second edition appeared with the line, quoted above, omitted. 
The theory was repudiated by Bacon, it will be seen, in the 
same year. See'Francis Bacon Our Shake-Bpeaie,'p. VS,etieq. 

647 

OBAOS 

From Shake-tpmrt Front Baecn 

" Mia-shApen chaos. " " Chaoa u without form." — 

Boauo and JiUitt, i. 1 (1597)- Dt Ptme^iit alqu4 Or^mthu 
(potthuinoa.). 

648 

PARENTAGE Of CUFID 

** Tell me, heaTCmljr bow, " Cupid, tiie woa of Tenui." — 
If Ten^^ or bet sou, aa thou doet Hid. 

Do now attend the Qnaen F Since 

they did plot 
The means that duskj Dis mj 

daughter got, 
Hex and her hlind boy's KMidal'd 

eompanj 
1 have fori worn." 

Tke Ttmpttt, it. I (1623). 



PRSDOmSAHCT OP THE FLAMETS 

" Yon mart needs be bom under " What on idle inventian is 

Maie, that, that each of the planets 

When he was predominant" reigns in taxa." — Dt Augmentit 

AU't WOiyi. 1 (1623). (16SS). 
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Wlkere it ia predominant." 

Wmter't Talt, L S (1623). 



THB XABTB, A. DKU) BODT 

From Shake-tptart FromBaeon 

"She *s dead as earth." " The earth, from its entire and 

King Lear, v. 3 (1608). iuit«fi;»cted cold, and the extreme 
contnetion of matter, u moat 
cold, dark, deiue, and completely 
immDvable." — De Principiu et 
Originibut (poethumous). 

King Lear's reference to the earth as " dead " was probably 
soggefited by the search made ia ancient times for the first 
{oinciple of matter. Of the four (supposed) original elements, 
earth, water, air, and fire, three of them, each in turn, were 
selected and advocated as the primal, active cause: water by 
Thales, air by Anazimenes, and fire by Heraclitos. " I have 
fonnd no one," says Bacon, " who wotild affirm that principle 
to be earth ; for the quiet, torpid, inactive nature of the earth 
which submits patiently to the heaven, fiie, and other things, 
prevented such a conception from entering into any one's 
mind." The earth, as distinguished from the other elemeata, 
vaa thus dead matter. 

861 

KOKSTEBS 

■"ThisiBadeviXaadnomonater." "Natnre is either free, and 

Tit Ttmpeit, ii. % (16S3). allowed to go hei own vaj and 
develop heieelf in her ordinal^ 
contee ; or she ia forced aad driven 
ont of her coarse bj the pervend- 
ties and inanbordiiiatLoii of way- 
ward and rebelliouB matter, (uid 
bjr the violence of impedimeats, 
as in monsters." — Detcripiio GIM 
ItUtUaetuaUt (e. 1618). 
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Trinculo makeB the aame distinction as Bacon does, between 
creatures developed in accordance with regular types and 
those that deviate from r^ular types. Technically, the latter 
are monsters. 

652 

DARKNESS AT C£BAb'S DSATH 

From Shakt-tpear* From Bacon 

' In the moBt higli aai palmy state " Such phenomena [of the son's 

of Bome, temporary diminntion of light} 

A little ere the migbtiert Jnlios happened ia the year 790, in the 

fell, times of Justinian for half & year. 

The gravea stood tenantlessi and and after the death of Julias Cossar 

the sheeted dead for several days. Respecting the 

Did sqneak and gibber in the Bo- Jnlian darkness then remains that 

man stieeta, notable teetimany of Virgil : 

As Stan with trains of fire and 'Then did the snn in pity dim hia 

daws of blood, light, 

OiMStere in the sun; and liM And drew a dnsk veil o'or hia 

mmst star, visage bright, 

Upon whose influence Neptnne's And shook the impioos times with 

empin stands, dread of endless night.' " 

Was dck almost to doomsday with Dueriptio Qiobi /nttUwtNaltt 

Mlipee." (a. 1618). 
Hamkt, I 1 (1604). 

863 

ABSABBniATIOIT OF jnUUH OSSAB 

At the celebration of the Queen's birthday in 1592 (17th 
November), Bacon made a speech on Fortitude, as part of a 
device prepared by the Earl of Essex. In this speech he 
cited the case of Julius desar as one that illostrates the trait 
of character with which he was dealing. It will therefore 
be interesting to compare his Btatements as then made witii 
those made by the dramatist a short time afterward in the 
play of ' JnUua Geesar.' 

1 
" The worthisat man that ever lived." — Baoon. 
"The noblest man 
list evar lived." Shak»bpxabk 
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"TiMjMiiNabontliimnnarmed, andasa Aagatlx^." — Baoos. 
"Antony. Here waA thou bay'd, biave hsrt ; 



How like a deer, atrickeii by many piinces, 
Doat thou lun Ue." 

SHA£&«FXARK. 

3 

" The fint wound was given him on the neck b; Catoa, that itood 
bdund his chair." — Baooh. 

" Damned Casca, like a cm behind, 
Sbnck Cceear on the neck." 

Sbuu-spsark. 
4 
** Ha tamed about and caaght hold of Casca's arm." — Bacost. 
" Cnear catches bold of his [Caaca'a] arm." 

SHAK>«FSa£X. 

e 

"At last Ifarens Bmtosgave Lim a wonnd." — Baoon. 
"He is then stabbed by several other eonspiratora, and last- by 
ICarcos Brntos." Shaumpbauc. 



"And thou, my son." — Baooit. 

" Were you, Antony, the son of Cesar, 
You ahould be satisfied." 

SaAE»«FUU. 

No hint of thiii is in Plutarch. 



" This word [and thou, my son] tamed itself aftenrazda into die like- 
neas of an ill spirit." — Baoon. 

" Julias Cnsai I thou art mighty yet ; 
Thy spirit walks abroad." 

Shakx-bpiabl 
8 
" Spirit tfaat appeared to him in bis tent." — Bacoh. 
[TTtfAm the Unt ofBrvlvi. 
\EnltT Ike CfKoH of Catar. 
"BrvtM. Speak to me, what thoa art 
Okott. Thy evil spirit, Brntos." 

SHAXX-tPXABIi 
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" Hub wend wonniled, tbis word enchanted him [Bratne], this wtn 
made him ever deepair of a fioal good succeea of the war. " — Bacon. 
" Bnitui. The ghoet of Ctent hath appealed to me. 



I know mj hour it come." 



"Let v» tniD our consideration, and behold jnstice, the sacrtd 
Tiitae." — Badon. 

" Did not great Jnliue bleed for jurtice'i sake T " 

Shakk-sfxakx. 
11 
" I do wtmder at the Stoica ■ . . that they Bhoold ao urge and adviae 
men to the meditation of death. . . , More manfuUj thought the to- 
laptaona lect [Epicureane] that counted it as one of the oidinarj worki 
of nature. " — Baooh. 
" CbmM. Yoa know that I held Eptcunu atrong, 

And his opinion; now I change my mind> 
Bnihu. Bnt I do find it cowardly and vile, 

for feu of what might fall, lo to pnrent [anticipate] 
The time of life." Shaki-bfuab. 

IS 

" Nothing grievona, bnt to yield to grief." — Baooh. 
"0, Caniiu, I am nok of many griefs." 

SB&EI4PUaX. 

13 
" Pain hath taoght him a new philoaophy." — Baoon. 
" Of your Pliilowiphy you make no nee." 

SsAXX4?CaBI. 



SBVOLiniOlt or THC BUN 

Fmm ShJ»*peart From Bacon 

* Doubt that the ann doth more." " The introduction of «o much 
Htmltt, ii. S (1604). immobility into nature, by repie- 
tenting the lun and etan aa im- 
movable, especially being of all 
bodiet the highMt and moat n^ 
dian^ and making the moon i» 
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to1t« about the earth in an epicycle, 
and some other awumptions of hia 
[Coperniciul ue the specolationa 
. of one who carea not what flctionB 

he introdncee into nature, pro- 
vided hia calcnlatioDB come oat 
aright." — Dtteriptio QloU Intd- 
lecfvaKf <e. 1612). 

For a fall ezpoeition onder thia lieod, see p. 16. 

655 

FINAL OOSthASKXnOS Of THE WOBLD 

From Shake^eare From Baeon 

" Let the vile woild end, " Aiiatotle ought not therefore to 

And the premised flamea of the have feaied the eonflagratioii of 

last daj Hetaclitoa foi hia world, although 

Enjt earth and heaven together." he hod determined the Btaia to be 

£ King Henry VI., T. S (1623). true firea."— Und. 



LIFE AHU ITS DTTHSS 

"Today ahalt thoa behold a anh- "I am of opinion that the do- 

ject die ties of life aie preferable to life it- 

Foi truth, for du^, and for loy aelf." — Hittoria Yiia et Mortu 

alty." (1623). 
King Richard 111., iii. 3 (1597). 

667 

WOOD TUBMINQ TO BTONX 

"Like the apring th&t tumeth "There are some apringa of water 
wood to atone." wherein, if you pnt wood, it will 

Hamlet, iv, 7 (1604). tnm into the nature of atone." — 
Phgtiologieal Semaini (date un- 
certain). 



GBAFTIHO OLD TSBEB 

" We have aome old crab4reea " Experiment to be tried — graft- 
here at home, that will not ing upon boughs of old tieea." — 
Be grafted to your reliah." Ibid. 
Coridaniu, ii. I (1623). 
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SOUTH 8U or DI9COTXB7 

Fnm Shakt-tpeart From Bacon 

" One incb of delay mon ia a " We uiled from Peru foiOIuu 

Bontb^eA of diacovny." and J&pan bj the 3oath SetL . . . 

At You Like /(, iii. 3 (1623). Finding onnelvea [after nix 

months] in the midat of the greateat 

wildemees of wateia in the world, 

without victoal, we gave onnelvea 

fc^ lost men, and piepued for 

death ; . . . knowing how that 

part of the South Sea wae ntterly 

unknown, and might hare talanda 

or continents that hitherto wen 

not come to light." —Aew Al- 

UmtU (1624). 

Bosalind, impatient to be informed of something, aays 
that an inch of further dela; would be moie to hei than a 
voyage of discovery on Uie South Sea, jast such a voyage as 
Bacon's imagination was then projecting in quest of his 
New Atlantis. 



"SAoUow. la old Double of yonr "Whenhevas eomewithina 
town living jet 1 flight-ahot of our ship, signe were 

SUenee. Dead, aii. made to oa." — /Mtf. 

Shalloie, JeauIJesul — hedtew 
a good bow ; and dead 1 — a' ahot 
a fine ahoot ; John a Qanut loved 
him well, and betted mnch money 
on hia head. Dead ! — a' would 
have dapped i' the dout at twelve 
■core ; and carried you a forehand 
■haft a fourteen, and fonrteen and 
a half." — » King Henry IV., iii. 
2 (1600). 

A " flight-shot " was a term used in archery, meaoiog tiie 
distance covered by an arrow when the archer was seeldog 
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" We, baing »ome ten of m (Um 
mt wen (J the meanei tort, or 
else gone abroad) sat dawn with 
bim." — Nme AOantit (ieS4). 



to shoot farthest Shake-speara gave the distaace which 
Doable could shoot under such circimiHtanoea as 14 or 14} 
score; that is, 280 or 290 yards. 



"Wt lire not to be gi^'d t^ 

King Hears VlII^ ii. 2 (1623). 

" I waa not ignoble of descent, 
And meaner than myeelf hare had 

like foitnne.' 
S King Heray VI., xy. 1 06*3). 
"Hie oontiaet yon pretend witit 

that baaa wretch, 
(One bred of ahna, and tater'i 

with cold dishea, 
With Bcnpa o' the conrt), it ii no 

contract, none ; 
Though it be allow'd in meaner 

Cymbeline, ii. 3 (1623). 



Both aathora continaalty style aU persons, not of noble 
tank, as mean, rude, T\i1gar. The fair inference is that both 
(if there were two) belonged to die nobility. 



THE TBXATBK AJID TSX WOBLO 

*"I1iIi wide md nnirenal theatre " DmmatiD poetry, which haa the 
nMenta mote woefiil pageants theatreforthe woriid."— A^u;- 

than the scene mttUM (16SS). 

Wherein we play." 

At You lAk* It. ii. 7 (1623). 

Mr. Spedding caUs attention to what he considers "a 
curions fact that these remarks [made by Bacon in the J>t 
A-ugneniit\ <m the character of the modem drama wane 
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probably written, and veie certainly first published, in the 
same year which saw the first collection of Shakespeare's 
plays." 

Bacon made three grand divisions of knowledge : knowl- 
e^e of G«d, knowledge of nature, and knowledge of man. 
For tie first, we must go, as he said, to the inspired Scrip- 
tnies ; for the second, to the mind of man, which is its mirrco' ; 
for the third, to dramatic poetry. The three oonstitate what 
he called The Intellectual Globe. 



8RA-WATEB GREEN 

Froa Shake-g>ear* JVom Boom 

"Annado. Iaininlove,too.' Who "The hezald and chiUren an 

was Sompson'B loTe, my dear clothed with DUDtlea of saa-vktei 

Moth? f^reen satin." — Ntw AOmtU 

Jfod. A woman, master. (16S4). 
Annado. Of what complexion? 



MoA. Of the Beir-water given, air. 
Annado. Ta that one of the foni 

complezioDB I 
Molh. Aa I have lead, aii ; and 

the heet of them, too. 
Armado. Oreen, Indeed, ia the 

color of lovere." 
Lovt-M Labor'* Lott, i. 2 (1698). 

The natural color of a person was thought in mediaeval 
times to indicate temperament or character. In the classifi- 
cation of colors with this in view, green, or, as the author of 
' Love's Labor 's Lost ' says, sea^jreen, waa considered the 
best, being the color of love. 

It was on this account, perhaps, that Bacon arrayed the chief 
attendants at the Feast of die Family in his New Atlantis in 
sea-green. The occasion waa one when reverence and affec- 
tion became supreme, the Kii^ addressing the father otScially 
on the happy occasion as " my beloved friend." Every man 
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in Bacon's commonwealth, who lived to see Hiirty lineal d&- 
flcendanto of his, all alive at one time and all over three years 
of age, was entitled to the honors of this Feast, given to him 
at public expense. 



From Sltake-tpeart 
"Marina. Thou holdst a place for 

which the pained'it fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation 

Thon art the damned door-keeper 

to every 
Ct^itrel that cornea inquiring for 

his Tib; 
To the choleric fisting of every 

Thy eai ia liable ; thy food ii aach 
Aa hatb been beleh'd on by in- 
fected Innga. 
Bovit. What wonid yon have 
me dol Qo to the wan, vonld 
yon ! whete a man may serve 
seven yean for the loss of a leg, 
and have not money enongh in 
the end to bny him a wooden one 1 
Marma. Do anythii^ bat this 

tlion doeat. Empty 
Old receptaclea, or common sewen, 

of filth; 
Serve by indentnre to the common 

hangman ; 
Any of these ways are jet better 
than this." 

Peridtt, iv. G (1609). 



Fr<m Baeon 

"1 lememlei to have read, 
in one of yonr Enropean books, of 
an holy hermit amongst yon that 
desired to see the Spirit of Forni- 
cation ; and there appeared to him 
a little foul, ugly Aetbiop. Bnt 
if he had deaired to see the Spirit 
of Chastity of Bensalem, it would 
have appeared to him in the like- 
ness of a fair, beantifnl Chembin. 
For there ia nothing amongst 
mortal men more fair aad admi- 
rable than the chaste miTn1« oi 
this people. 

Enow, therefore, that with them 
there are no stews, no dissolnte 
honses, no courtesans, nor any- 
thing of that kind. Nay, they 
wonder (with detestation) at yon 
in Enropct which permit anch 
thin^."— Jfm^tlcmtM (1624). 



KINO JAHSS I., THB BOLOKON OT HIS ASK 

" Peace, plokty, love, truth, terror, " We have aome parts of his 

That were the aervants to this works which with you are lost ; 

chosen infant, namely, that Nataral History 
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which he wrote, of all plants, feun 
the cedar of Libantu to the moea 
that groweth oat of tiie wtill, and 
of all things that have life and mo- 
tion. Thia maketh me think that 
OUT king, finding himself to i^tn- 
bolize in many things with that 
king of the Hebwwe (which lived 
many yean before him) honored 
him with tlie title of this fonndA> 



Bhall then lie his, and like a Tine 

grow to him ; 
Wlerever the bright son of heaven 

shall shine, 
His honor and the greatness of his 

Shall be, and make new nations ; 

he shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, readi 

his branches 
To all the plains abont him." 
King Henry VIU., v. 4 (1623). 

James I., vrho prided himself od hu learning, was called 
hj his flatterers the Solomon of his age. Bacon and Shake- 
speare both refer to him in connection with the cedar of 
Lebanon, because of the prominence given to that tree in the 
Hebrew king's work on Natural History. 

eee 

BPSLUHO AND BBADTNO 

FromBaeon 
" Such as rather laboreth to 
spell and so by degrees to read in 
the volume of Ood's creatoies." — 
Of tie Interpmation of NaUm 
(e. 1603). 



From 

" Thy love did read by rote, and 
could not spell." — Romeo and 
JvUet, a. 3 (1697). 



667 



PBACB, i 

"Peace is a very apoplexy, "No body con be healthful with- 

lethargy ; muUed, deaf, sleepy, in- out axercise ; and certainly to a 

sensible." — Coriolanut, xiv. S kingdom or eetate a jast and hono^ 

(1623). able war is the true ezercia&'' — 

De Aaynttntia (16S2). 



KHOWLSDQK BEQCISXD TO ASK QCE9TI0NS 

"FooL An' thoa hsdst been i' "It asks some knowledge to de- 

the stocks for that question, thou mand a question not impertinent." 

badet well deserved it. — OnUte Interpretation qfNatwn 

EenL Why, fool 1 (e. 1603). 
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FooL We 11 set thee to a school 
to an ant." 

^ng Lear, iL 4 (1608). 

Bacon nsea the word " impeitineDt " in its primitive Latin 
sense, -Mt ptrtinenL This eiplaina why it is proposed in the 
play to send a foolish questioQer to schooL 



Fnym Shaix-tptare fhmBaeon 

" Yon hit the white," "Except the white he placed, 

Tke Tamingof At Shrew, V. i men cannot level." — OnlielrUtr- 

(1823). prettition of Nature (e. 1S03). 



"Down from the waist the^ aie " The rtnu^ fiction of the poets, 

Centann, of the transformation of SejUa, 

Thot^h women all above." eeemeth to be a livelj emblem of 

King Lear, It. 6 (1608). thia philoaoph^ and knowledge ; a 

&ii woman npwaids in the parte 

of abow, but when jon come to 

the parts of nae and generation, 

balking monsten." — Ibid. 



" Oive me an onnce of civet, to "So many gnine of civet will 
Bweeten my imagination." — Sing give a petfnme to a whole chamber 
£«ar,iv. 6 (1608). of air." — JJiA 

Bacon's complete sentence, of which the above is a part, is 
B8 follows: 

" Some few gTUns of saffivn will give a tinetnre to a ton of water ; bat 
so many graina of civet will give a perfmne to a whole chamber of air." 

Sbake-speare, as we have already shown, tates note of this 
property of saffron, as well as of civet, thus : 

*' Yoni son wae misled with a tnipt-taflleta fellow there, whoee villa- 
nons saffron wonld have made nil the unbaked and donghj yonth of a 
nation in hu color." ~-AU 't Well, iv. 6 (1623). 
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iu)iT;TA.cr[mB or gold 

From Shak*^flar* FnmBaeon 

"TonanuialchTiiiiit I nukagold "We knew a Dutchman that had 

of that. TTonght hinuelf into the belief of 

Out, nseal dofp I ** « gieat penon bj nndertaking that 

Timon ofA&tnt, T< 1 (1623). he could make gold, whose dis* 

coone wu, that gold might be 

made, but that the alehjmista orer- 

fiied the work." — Sgba Sgtvamat 

(less-ae). 
67» 

0AD8B OF THUNDER 

*< What i> tlie caoH of thunder t " " Some of the Gredaiu which 
Kmg Ltar, iii. 4 (1608). fint gave the leaaon of thunder 
were condemned of impie^.' — 
FUvm Labyinthi (e. lOOS). 

674 

BBCRBTH OF HATDBS 

" Tia secrete of nature " The eecrete of nature are the 
Have not more gift in taciturnity." secrets of God." — Ibid. 

Troiitu md Craiida, iv. S "God hath aet the world in 
(1609). man's heart, yet man cannot find 

oat the work which God worketh 
from the b^inning to the end." 
— 0/tke Interprttation of Natwn 
(e. 1603). 
670 

WI8D0K OF 80LOIIOK 

" Solomon bad a very good wit" " Solomon, in Ua gnnt of wi^ 

Loet't LaborU Lott, i. S (169S). dom from God, had contained aa 

** Piolbiind Solomon." a braneh thereof, that knowledge 

Ihid,, iv. 3. whereby he wrote a natural hia- 

toi; of all verdoi, fh>m the cedar 

to the moes." — FSwh LabyrmM 

(e. 1608). 

" In the person of Solomon, the 
king, we see the gift or endowment 
of Wisdom and Leanung." — Ad- 
vancenurtt of Ltammg (1002-6). 
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Wit, as used ia the play, means int^ect or mental 
capacity'. 





FromBaeon 


"EmSia. 0, my lord! yonder 'b 


"Ab for the exciting of the mo- 


foul mnrder done. 


tion of the Bpirite, you mnrt note 


Olkdlo. What! novt 


that the growth of hedges, herba, 


Emilia. But now, my loid. 


hair, Ac is caoaed by the moon. 


OthtUo. JtlBtheTeryoiTotofthe 


by exciting of the apirita, aa well 


moon; 


aa by incTeaae of tiie moietnre. 


She comea more neater earth than 


But for apirita in particuUi, the 


abe waa wont, 


great inatance ia in Innaciea." — 


AT^^ tnaVflfl Tnf*n Dud*** 


Natvnd Sitlor) (1628-8S). 



OOdlo, T. 3 (1628). 



PBOMETHKDB, DI8C0TEBEB OF nSB 



" But once put out thy light, 
Thou canning'at pattern of excel- 
ling nature, 
I know not where ia that Prome- 
thean heat 
That can thy light lelnme." 

Ibid. 



" You would not eay that Pro- 
metheuB waa led by apecnlation to 
the djacorery of fire, or that when 
he first struck the flint he expected 
the apaiki but rather that he 
lighted on it by accident, and (aa 
they say] stole it from Jupiter." — 
Advanetmento/Ltarmt^lieoi-ti). 



" I «>ce writ a sonnet in bis " At which time I had (though 

prsise." — King Bituy V., iii. 7 I profws not to be a poet) prepared 
(1600). a sonnet directly tending and al- 

luding to draw on her Mtgesty'e 
Kconcilement to my Lord." — 
The EtMZ Apologf (1603). 

67fl 

VUJLSISQ 2THA 

"Now let bot .Stna cool in Si- "Great quantity of sulphur, and 

ajfy." sometimes naturally burning, after 

Titiu Attdrtmkm,m. 1 O^OO). the manner of £tna."—De Colore 
*t FrigoT* (date unknown). 
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BACON AND SHAKESPEARE 



HKAT FBOK BUBHmO-OLAMZS 

From Shdke-^peare Frvm Bacon 

"The appetite <^ her eye did "^le nniting or collectioD of 

seem to Bcoich me up like a bum- the ann-beunt multiplietli beat, u 

ing-glaae." — T*« Jf «rtj Wbiet of in bnnung glowes." — De Colon 

Windtor, i. 3 (I60S). at Frigore (d&te unknown). 

681 

BDX, ZODHTAIX OF LIQHT 

"AleBAidu. How eune the noble " The aim is • finmtain of light 

Timon to this ehuige f aa well as heat. The other eele^ 

TVmon. A» the moon does, bj tial bodies manifest in light, and 

wanting light to give. yet non ootutal whether all bo^ 

Bat then, renew I could not, like towed ai in the moon." — IbiiL 

the moon; 
^ere were no bqui to borrow of^" 
Tinun of AOtent, it. 3 (16S3). 
"And thirty dozen moons, with 

bom>w'd ebeen. 
About the world have times twein 

thirtiee been." 

Eamlit, m. % (1004). 



*'When the nm sets, the air doth 
driixle dew." 
Romeo and JuStt, iiL 6 (1&97). 



"tb* siin-bsama laisa t^ois 
oat of the earth, and when th^ 
withdraw thef Edl back in dews." 
— Ibid. 



CIBOK B DBDOB 



"I think yon all hare dnmk of 

Ciice's cup." 
Tke ComedtofEmn,y. 1 (1033). 



"Sock is the weakness and 
erednlitf of men that they will 
often prefer a mountebank or 
witch before a learned physician. 
And therefore the poets were cleoi^ 
sifted in discerning this eitieme 
folly when they made £scul(^ns 
and Cine Inotte and msteri . . • 
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for in all tunes, in the opinion of 
the mnldtnde, witchea aad old 
iromen and impoatois have had a 
competition with physiciaiiB." — 
Advanetmattqf Learning (ie03-b). 

Circe waa &blecl to possesa tvo special powers ; namely, 
to transform men into beasts, and by means of drugs to pro- 
duce mental stupefaction without impairing the bodily facol- 
ties. Our parallelism No. 581 exhibits the first ; the second 
is presented above. 



CHtHBSB GOLD 

From SKttit-*p«ar« I^vm Bacon 

"Hera comes the little villain. "A coDnterfeit angel [piece of 

How now, m J metal of India T " — money] is made more like a trne 

TweiflA Night, IL 6 (1623). angel than if it were au angel 

coined of Chinese gold." — 0/ lA« 

Interprttatioa of Nature (e. 1803). 

It is conceded that by the phrase " metal of India," Shake- 
speare meant gold, it being similar to the more common one, 
" Fearl of India." But in this sense it seems to be ao incon- 
gruous with the context (where the same person is called 
the "little villain") that some of the commentators have 
pronounced it a printer's blunder, and suggested the alter- 
native reading, " nettle of India." But Bacon's prose easily 
seta u8 right The people of the East made a kind of gold 
(ont of lead, Furchas says} which Bacon stigmatizes as coun- 
terfeit. This is the kind to which Sir Toby compaiea the 
little villain in the play- 

Purchas' book went to press in 1625; it could not there- 
fore have been the source of either Shake-epeare or Bacon's 
information on this subject. Bat it 'was 'baaed on manu- 
scripte which had been in existence for many years, and to 
which, as proved by other references, Bacon hod had access. 
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prom Shake-tpaart FronBaeon 

"WeaiebatflhiabBinooadan we; "The 8101710, that theC^dopi 
No big-bon'd men, fram'd of the (gunts) were at fint on accoont 
Cydop'a aiie." of their fleaoeneH and bnUali^ 

Ttivt Aitdronieut, iv. 3 (1600). driven into Tartoraa, and con- 
demned to perpetual imprison- 
ment; bat aftenrards be [Jnpiter] 
vai penoaded hf tbe Earth (their 
mother) that it would be for hia 
intereat to teleaae them and em- 
plc^ them to make thnnderbolta 
for hint ; which he accoidinglj 
did; and thej with ofSdoiu in- 
darti7 laboted aaiidaanalj with 
a terrible din in forging thuidar- 
bolta and other inBtrnmeuta of 
terror." — Wttdom 0/ (** AneuiHt 
(1609). 

6B6 

DITOBCK OF HBNBT TUI 

" Md yott not of late days hear " The dJToree of King Heniy the 

A btudng of a sepantioti Eighth from tbe Lady Catharine 

Between the Idiig and Katharine?" did ao much boay the world."— 

Kmg Henry VUL, ii. 1 (1623). ffiftory tffEtriTy VIL (16S1). 

687 

LOYx cumroT bb hid 

"A murderoiu guilt ahowa not "Love cannot be hid.**— iVo* 

itself more toon mtw (1094-06). 

Than love that would aeem hid. 
Love'a night is noon." 

T»dfih NigU, iii. 1 (16S3). 

688 

VAB8 WITH THE B08B8 

"I pluck thia white row with "The title of tbe White Itoae 
Plantagenet." or houae of York." — Hitlarf of 

1 King Htnrg Vl^ it 4 (16X3). Btnry VU. (1C21). 
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BICHARD m. AB A HUBOKBXB 
HoKDCBao Eu SovKsaioir, Huut TI 
.FVoDi 5Aaibe-<peaT« Avm Boom 

" Qloueuter. I '11 hear no more, — "No nun thinking aay igno- 
die, prophet, in thy Bpeecfa." miuf or contomelj naworthj of 
[S(a(f him, him that had bean, the ex«cntioner 
of King Henrj Um Sixth with hia 
own hand." 
UranBRXD Hu Brothkb, Clakikos 
" (EnUr two murderen,} " The contriver of th« death of 

Otoucaltr. Bat soft, here etnne theDokeof 01amioe,hiabn>thflr." 

my exacationers. 
How now, mj hardy, stoat, r»- 

Bolred mates 1 
Are yon now going to dispatch 

thia thing ? 
llivrderer. We are, my lord ; and 

come to have the warrant, 
That we maj be admitted when 

heia. 
Glaveater. Well thonght apon ; I 
have it here abont me. 



Clarinet. Not to relent isbeaatlj, 

savage, deviliah. 
Which of yon, if 70a ven a 

Being pent from liberty, as I am 

now, 
If two nich mudereis as your- 

aelvea came to yon. 
Would not entreat for life F 
My fiiend, I spy some pity in thy 

looks; 
1 if thine eye be not a flatterer, 
Come thou on my side, and entreat 

As yon wonld beg, were you in 
mydiatreta. 
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A begging prince what beggar pitiM 

8 Mwdem; Look behind you, my 

loid. 
1 Mvrdav. Take that, and that 

\Sta3M Am] ; if aU this will 

not do, 
I 'U diown yoa in the malnu^- 

bntt withia. 

[£sri^ trttft On hotly" 

HnuiBKiit Hn Two Hsnowm 
" {Rt^aUr Pagt, mik Tyrra.) "The mnideror of 

Qioacatter, note King JUcftord. la nephewa." 

thy name TyirolF 
T\fTrtl. Jamee Tyirel, and yoni 

moet obedient aubject 
King Siciani. Art thon, indeed t 
7yr«i. ProTO me, my graciona 

lord. 
King Richard. Dai'st thon reBoIra 

to kill a friend of mine 1 
Tgrrd. Please yon ; but I had 

lather kill two enemies. 
KingRiduird. Why, then thon 

beat it: two deep euemiee, 
Fow to my iMt, and my sweet 

Bleep's diiturben, 
Aie they that I wonid hare thee 

deal upon. 
Tyrrel, I mean thoee baatarde in 

the Tower. 
Tj/ml. Let me have open meana 

to come to them. 
And soon 1 11 rid you £rom the 

(ear of them. 
Eittg Riekard. Thon sing'at sweet 

mneic. Hark, oome hither, 

Tyrrel} 
OO) by thia token. Biae and lend 

thine ear. 

IWkiMpert. 
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Then is no mora but bo: — W7,itu 

done, 
And I will lore thee, and prefer 

thee for it. 
TyrrtL I will diapatch it atnight. 

(Snttr King Rickard.') 
TjfmL AU health, 017 wTeieign 

loid. 
King RitAard. Kind Tjml, am 

I h^pjr in tbj newsf 
Ti/rrd, If to have done the thing 

Ton gave in charge 
B(^t jonr hAppinea^ he happy 

then, 
For it is done. 
King Skhard. Bnt didat thon 

aee them dead ) 
TgmL I did, mj lord." 

Fbobablt HuxDaasD En Wrta Ann 
"King Rickard. Come hither, "And TehementlT anipected to 

Cateabf ; rumor it abroad, hare been the impoiaoner of bia 

That Anne, mj wife, ia veij wife." — HitUny of Hear^ VII. 

grieroDB aiek ; (UIS1)> 

I wiU take order for her keej^ng 



Queen EUiaieik [b> K. Riehard\. 
Tell her, thon uuul'st away hat 

nncle Cknnce, 
Her mide Rivera ; aj, and for her 

sake, 
Uad'at quick convey ance with hn 

good aunt AmMi 

(The Qhott of Queen Amie rww.) 
Ghoet [to K. Riciard}. Richard, 

thy wife, that wretched Anne, 

thy wife, 
That nerer slept a quiet hoar with- 

thee. 
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Now fills tbf aleep with pertuib«- 

Ttunonow in the battle Udnk oo 

Aikd &11 thf edgeleei ewonU" 

King Richard III. (Ifi97). 

Notwitbatanding the gieat diverait; of opinion that has 
prevailed from the first regarding the character and career of 
Richard m.. Bacon and Shake-speare were in full E^reement 
on the subject Both declared that Bichard killed Heuiy 
Trith his own hand; that he contrived the death of his 
brother Clarence ; that he was responsible for the murder of 
the princes in the Tower ; and both had doubts as to the fate 
of Queen Anne. 

690 

KASLT DATE Or aLOUCBSTBB'fl OOHHPISAOT 



fVoM Shake-Qieare 
" Olouetiter. What news abroad I 
HoMtingt. No news bo bad abroad 

as thia at home. 
The king ia eioklr, weak, and 

melancholy, 
And luB phjBiciana fear tiiTn 

mightilj'. 
ObmetsUr. Now, bj Saint Paul, 

that newB ia bod indeed. 
O I he hath kept an evil diet long, 
And orei much consam'd hii 

royal penon. 
T i* very grievooB to be thonght 

upon. 
What, ia he in hia bed 1 
Hatting*. He is. 
CHovcattr. Qo yon befoie, and I 

will follow yon. 

[Exit HattingM. 
He cannot live, I hope; and mnst 

not die, 
Till Qeorge be packd with post- 

hone np to heavoi. 



" It was noted by men of gnat 
nnderatanding that even in the 
time of King Edwatd hia brother, 
he [Gloucester] was not without 
secret trains and mineB to tun 
envy and hatred upon his brother's 
government; as having an ex- 
pectation and a kind of divi- 
nation that the king, by reason of 
his many disoiden, could not be 
of long life, bnt was like to leave 
his sons of tender years ; and then 
he knew well how easy a step It 
was from the place of a Protector 
and flnt Prince of the blood to 
the Crown." — Bittorjf of Ba«y 
VII. a«Sl). 
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111 in, to uge bis hatred mon to 

Clarence, 
With lies well steel 'd with wdgl^ 

argntnents, 
And if I &il not in my deep intent, 
ClAienc« hath not another day to 

live; 
Which done, Qod lAke King 

Edwaid to his roett^, 
And leave the votld for me to 

fanatle in." 
King Sielurd III., 1 1 (1697). 



THl aWKATDtG-SIOKiriM 

Prom Skake^peara Prom Bacon 

"Falitaff ihaUdie of a cweat." "Abont thii tuna in antmniit 

KittgStniTfV.,Ef3ogu»(_USS). towaida the end of Beptember, 
there began and leigned in the 
city and other parts of the king- 
dom a diacfiM then new, which hj 
the accidents and manner thereof 
they called the sweating-idcbieas. 
. . • Infinite peraons died sud- 
denly of it." — ffirtory of Btnry 

VII. (leai). 
Bacon's destsiptioii of this disease was written in 1621 
and published in 1622. The Epilogue in which it is 
referred to, aa above, did not appear in the Srst edition of 
Henry T. (1600), nor in the second (1602), nor in the third 
(1608), bnt for the first time in the folio of 1623. 
6SS 

l-KBDIKAini AUD HBHitT Tm., OBKAT PSDrCXS 

" Pleaae yon, eir, "Ferdinondo and Henry may 

Theking,yonrfather[Heiiry VII.] be eateemed for the tmmaffi^ol 

was repnted for kinga of thoM agesi" — Ibid. 

A prince most pradent, of an 

excellent 

1 Baem tanktd the Elog of Ftanee with Fardiiund and Bntiy In wiidom. 
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And immateli'd wit aitd judgment; 

Ferdinand, 
ttj father, King of Spain, wm 

leckon'd one 
lite vieest prince dut then Ibad 

leign'd t^ many 
A year before." 
Kwg Btmy VIIU ii* 4 (1683). 



Wrmik Skal»-tptar* JVom BoeoN 

" With loatlwome smdls, "Asmandnkei, whereof witehw 

And ahrieka like nundiakee'. torn and impwton make an ngly image." 
out of the earth." — Sffra Syicanmi (leSS^S). 

Remto and J^vA, iv. 3 (IC99). 
"Conld cnnaa kill, as doth the 
mandiaka'B groan." 
« King Henry VI., iii. 3 (IbM). 

Tlie mandrake, or mandngora, is a plant that was long 
known for ita narcotic properties, -having even been used by 
the ancients, it is said, aa as anffisthetic. At the same (ame 
some very fanciful notions were allowed to gather aboat it; 
namely, that by reason of the shape of its loot it had a 
special inflnence on human kind, and that the root itself, 
when pulled from the earth, uttered loud shrieks. Shake- 
speare speaks of the plant on several occasions, but always 
with a distinction between the legitimate and the iU^timate 
ftmctions attributed to it. That is to say, when referring to 
its medicinal character, he calls it by its Latin name, man- 
dragora, as thus : 

" Not poppj, nor mandragoia, 
Nor all the drowsy lyrDps of the world. 
Shall erer medicine thee to that iweet deep 
Which thon ovd'at yestetday." 

OOtUo, ias. 
" Clwpatra. Qive me to drink mandiagora — 
~ Why, madam ! 
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Cleopatra. That I miglit sleep oat this gteot gap of time, 
My Anthony is away." 

Aniiony and Cltopatra, i. b. 

Bacon preserves the same distinctioiL 



From Shaka-ipeare From Bacon 

" It wen a better death than die " Tickling is ever punfdl, and 

with mocke, not well endoied." — 5yfea Sylva- 

Which is as bad as die with rwn (1622-26). 
tickling." 

Much Ado, iii. 1 (1600). 



GBOQIID BWKri'KNJCD BY RAJXBOW 

"Who, with thy saSion wings " It bath been obserred by the 

npon my flowers, ancients that where a lainbow 

Diffoseet hoiiey.dTop9, Te&eshing seemeth to hang over or to touch, 

showers; there breatbeth forth a sweet 

And with each end of thy bine smell; . . . and the like do soft 

bow dost crown showers, for they also make the 

My bosky acres, and my nn- grounds sweet.". — Ibid. 

shrabb'd down, 
Rich scarf to my proud earth." 

The Tm^eit, iv. 1 (1623). 
Showers and the rainbow make the ground sweet — Bacok. 
Showers and the earth's « rich scarf" diffuse boney-drops. 

aHAKE-SPSAR& 

6M 

CAinnBALS 

"I spake ... of tiie Oannibals "The Cannibals in the West 
that each other eat." Indies est man's flesh." — Syba 

OthOh, i. 3 (1622). Sybxtrvm (1622-26). 

697 

P^TTENCS 07 JOB 

mas poor ss Job, my lord, but "Job, a model of patience."^ 



not BO patient" Ibid. 

S Neruy IV., i. 8 (1600). 
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KA-QLE, LOMO-LITKD 



Fhmt Shake-tpeare 
" These moss'd trees 
That have autlived the eagle." 
Tiinoa o/Alhetu, iv. 3 (1623). 



Fh>m Bacon 
"The Mtgle ia considered long- 
lived, though ita exact age is not 
ascertained. It ia reckoned lik»- 
wise as a atgn of loi^vitj that he 
cast hia be«k, which makes him 
grow young again; whence cornea 
the proverb, 'the old age of the 
eagle.' " — Sgha iSjiIoonM (1629- 
2B). 



LOTS-TEBSXS OS FOBEST TBEB8 



" It ia a cnriosi^ to ! 
tions 01 eugravingB in froit or 
Thia IB eamlf performed hj wi 
with a needle or bodUn or 
or the like, when the fruit or 
are jonng; for, as thej gro 
the letters wiU grow more 
and grephicnl. ' Teneriaqne 
tncidere amorea Aiboiibns; 
cent iUaa, creacetis amorce.' 
Ibid. 



knife 
trees 



large 



" There is a man hannts the for> 
est, that abases oar jonng plants 
with carving Boealind on their 
barks ; hongs odea upon hawthorns, 
and el^es on brambles; all, for- 
sooth, deifying the name of Rosa- 
lind ; if I could meet with that 
bnej-monger, I would give hint 
Bome good connsel, for he seems to 
have the quoddion of love upon 
him."— ^* Tou Like /(, iiL 2 
(1623). 

The Latin lines, quoted aboye by Bacon, are taken from 
Virgil (EcL x.). With the line preceding (in the original, 
necessary to complete the sense), they may be translated as 
follows : 

" I prefer to endnre haidshipi in a forest, ia the hatinte of wild 
beasts, and carve my loves on jonng trees ; then, aa the trees grow, 
ye, my loves, will also groT." 

It is to be noted that Shahe-epearo lepresents Orlando's 
love-Terses as having been carved on youTig trees, apparently 
without serving any dramatic purpose in doing so ; the ex- 
planation is found in Bacon, or in Virgil quoted by Bacon. 
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We now know, also, whence he derived the hint for pUc- 
ing wild beasts in th« French Forest of Arden : he found it 
in Virgil, in a sentence quoted in part by Bacon. 

It appears, then, that both aathors wrote of lovers' in- 
scriptions on growing trees in a forest; that one did not 
cop7 from the other; and that each had in mind at the 
time, and made use of {mviatia mutandit) the same pas- 
sage in Yitgil's Bucolics. 

700 

1.CT.SOH AMD HIB HOITHDS 

Frma Shake-tptare From Bacon 

f* Jore ihield four hoabuid from " ActaMm, haTUig nnawarea and 

hia hoiindi to-daj ; by cbniKe Ken Diana naked, wu 

T is pity they (hoold take him for turned into a stag, and torn to 

a stag." piecee by his own honnda." — 

Tiiut Andrtmievt, ii. 3 (1600). Wudom of the AncietOi (160S). 



701 



Now I will believe 






" Sebatlian. 
That thore a 

Arabia, 
Then is one tree, the 

throne ; one [dice 
At this hoQX reigning tbete. 
Antonio. 1 11 believe both ; 

And what does elw want credit, 

come to mcs 
And 1 11 be sworn 't it tme." 

Tht TsMpat, iii. 3 (1623). 



" The tinicom't horn has loot itt 
lepntadon; yet it still standi aa 
h^h as haitdiont, the bone of the 
stag's heaft, ivorjr and the like."— 
S^vaS^leanim (163S-S6). 



Bacon compares the unicorn's hom as a medicine with 
hartshorn and ivory; Shake-speare compares the unicorn 
itself with the phoenix. They treat the mydi with eqnal 
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"Didrt thon not lead him [Th»- "Bacchos took to wiEs Ariadne 
aenul tbioo^ th« glimmering vhom Theaena had t^wndo&ed and 
night, dewrted. . . . That part of ttw 

allegotf ii egpeoially noble which 

And make him with fair Aegld lepTeaeots Bacchoa aa lariahing 

break his faith hia love npon one whom another 

With Ariadne and Antiopa T" hadeaatoff. For most certain it 

A Mtdtttmmer-Niglif* Dream, u. ia that paidon ever aeeka and aa- 

3 (1000). piret after that which experience 

has rejected." — Wiidom of Hit At*- 

ctMCt <ieo9). 



0S8A, PBLIOS, AMD OLTVnm 

"Kow pile yonr duat npon the "Theae three be the stages of 

qnick and dead, knowledge, and are to them that 

Till of this flat a monntain jron are depraved no better than the 

have made, giants' hilU." — Adio<aceme>a of 

To o'ertop old Pelion, or the akjiah leanuRjr (1603-S). 
head 

Of Une Olympiu. 



If Uioa prate of monntaina, let 

them throw 
Uillicau of aena on 11% till oar 

gronnd, 
6ingeiiu t>ia pate against the bnn^ 

ingione, 
Hake Ossa like a wart." 

SomM, v. 1 (1(104). 



To show what he meant by " gionte' hills," Bacon quoted 
the Allowing lines from Virgil : 

" 7Vr ttmt eonoft vmptmert Ptlio Otiam, 
SciUeet of^tw Outejrottdottm uwofwrs OljmfWm.'* 
[" Honntain on mountain thrice thej strove to heap, 
Olympos^ Osaa, piled on Pelion's steep." 

DsisiH'a TVoiuIafMH.] 
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FOKp ua> OLOsr 

From Siake-tpeare From Bacon 

" Tain pomp and ^017 of this " This msttei of pomp, which ii 

world, I hate ye." heavea to aome, is hell to me." — 

Kitt^Eenty VIII^ iii. 2 0^3)- ^-f^ f^ BvekmgKam (1617). 

This ia farther evidence that Bacon, in writing the famous 
BoliLoqaj on fallen greatness in ' Henry VIII.,' drew from 
the depths of his own experience after his downfall in 1621. 
Like Wolsey, he had been Lord Chancellor of England, and, 
also like Wolsey, had heen ignominiously hurled from power, 
the latter event happening only two yean before the drama, 
containing the soliloquy, first appeared in print 

We find other traces of Bacon in Wolaey's speech. 
"Swimming on bladders" was one of his favorite images. 
Our parallelism. No. 609, is based upon iL Dividing a 
man's life, or the career of a state, into several distinct 
periods of development was another of his very marked 
characteristics. Instances of it will be given in our 
next. 

708 

PEaiODS OF DKVSLOPHKMI 

" This is th« state of Hum : Ut-Atj " In the j oath of a state, arma 

he puts forth do flourish; ia the middle age of 

The tender leaves of hope; t<v a state, learning; and then both of 

morrow bloesonia, them blether for a time; in the 

And bears his blushing honon declining age of a state, mechan- 

thick upon him ; ical arts and merchandise. 

The third da^ comes a frost, a " Learning hath his infancy, when 

Villi "g frost; it is but beginning and almost child- 

Aud when he thinks, good easy ish ; then his jouth, when it is 

man, full sorely Inzuriant and juvenile ; then his 

His greatness is arripeoing, nips strength of years, when it is soUd 

his root, and reduced; and lastly, his old 

And then he falls, as I do." i^e, when it waieth dry and 

Ibid, eihanst." — Etiiai/ <tf VixMutud* 
of Thing* (1626). 
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r±T OXEH 

From Shake-Mpeart From Baeon 

" It is the paatore lards the " Draft oxen, put iuto good pas- 

rother's eidea." — Timon of Athgnt, tore, recoTer the flesh of yonng 

iy. 3 (1623). beef."— Syii» Sglvarum Cl622-25> 

707 

PBOTKDB HSLD BY HIS SI.EBVBS 

"Adriana. Come, I will faaten on "Then it ia like that thia PR>> 
thia aleeve of thine. tons of matter, being held bj the 
aleeve*, will tom and change into 

Dnmio S. I am traoafonu'd, ma»- many metomotphoBea." — Ibid, 
ter, am I not I 

AnL S. I think then art, in mind, 

and *o tun L < 

Dromio S. Nay, matter, both in 
mind and in my ahape. 

Ant. S. Thou hast thine own 

Dromio S. Ko, I am an ape. 
Lveiana. If tboa art chang'd to 
Mght, 't is to an ass." 
Comedg of Erron, ii. 2 (1623). 

Proteus was a sea-god who possessed the gift ot prophecy, 
bat was reluctant to exercise it for the benefit of mortals. 
Those who would consult bim bad first to surprise and bind 
him ; for, assumii^ various forms, now a lion, now a serpent, 
a tiger, a hoar, a tree, even fire and water, be would thus en- 
deavor, by the bewildering rapidity of his transformations, 
to terrify the captor and escape. Homer, Ovid, Virgil, and 
Hyginus give full accounts of this extraordinary being, but 
the only detail in the process of his capture, suggested by 
them or by either of them, was in the use of a chain. Bacon 
and Shake-speare, however, here agree in stating, contrary to 
the whole tenor of the myth, that Proteus was seized and 
held it/ the sleeve*. 
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OBOFUnt 
Fivm SheHu-tptort FromBaeoa 

*'ToQT ladyahip k neaier to "It«m, no knight of this oider 
huTen, than when I hw joa laat, Rhall be inqnieitiTe towards tny 
bj the altitnde of a ebopine." — lady . . . whothet with caie-tak- 
HamUt, u. S (I603J. inf^ahe have added half a foot to 
het ttataie." — Oetia Oragorvm 
(1694). 

Bacoa was the principal promoter ol the ChristmaB revels 
at Graj'a Inn. A chopine was a high-heeled shoe worn by 
ladies to keep the feet from the wet 

709 

THB BACK 

*'Aud like thia niunhatantial pa- "The clond« alxiTe, whii^ we 

geant faded, caH the lack." — Sj/lva Sylvamm 

Leave not a rack behind." (leSS-ifi). 
7^ Ten^>at, t. S (1623). 

The commentators have expended much time on this 
word "rack." Richard Oiant White thought he closed 
the controversy by deciding that, according to modem 
Qsage, wQ should read wreck. 

710 

TBB I^BOXfl 07 HEBOUUCa 

"Iwillfin the interim, under- *■ Of ezampln enough ; — except 

take one of Hetcolea' Ubon." — we Hhonld add the labors of Her^ 

Much Ado, ii. 1 (1600). cnlee." — An AdoertitetneiU louek- 

"Learro that labor to great Her- iag an n<Ay War (1623). 

And let it be more than Aleides' 
twelve." 
Taming ofOe Shrew, L S (1623). 
"For valor, is not Love a Her- 

cnlea. 
Still elimbiug trees in the He^ 
peridest" 
£ew'« Xokr 'f Xori, iv. 3 (ISOB). 
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"As Heicnlea 
Did abake down mellow fruit" 

Corv)la»m. It. 6 (1623). 

« Well done, Herculei ! now thoa 

ciDshest ths snake." 

Lovt'i Labor'* Loit, t. 1 (Ifi98> 

Qteal Herculea i« presented bj 

this imp, 
Whose club kill'd Cerbenw, tiut 
tbraa-hefuled coniM." 

Ibid., T. S. 

" Hsf, mother, 

Keeome tbat spirit, when jon were 

wont to saj, 
If yon bad been the wife of He^ 

Six of Ms labon you'd hare 

Coriolanvt, it. 1 (16S3). 

Bacon's SaptetUia Veterum ia an elaboiats axpoeildon of 
Greek mTths. 



POLBB-BBATS A8 HBiiBU^U OF TIHB 

From SAaie^peare From Bacon 

"Arid. I drink the air befora me, " To tiy exactly the time vbetfr 

and Ktnm in sound is delated, let a man stand 

Or e'er youi pulse twice beat." in a steeple and have with bim a 

Th* TmpeH, y. I (1633). taper ; and let some veil be put 

befon the taper; and let another 

man stand in a fiefd a mile off. 

Then lA him in the steeple strike 

the bell, and in die aune Instant 

withdraw the veil ; end so let him 

in the fleM tell by his pulae what 

distance of time there is between 

the light seen and the sound 

heard."— ^)rf«) Si/lvarvm (1623- 

26). 

Bacon mentions many occaBiona when time was meosored 
b; pulse-beato. 
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SOmiDS BT KIQHT 

Frtm Shake-tpeare From Baeon 

" How aweet the mootUigbt sle^ " Sonnda ue sweeter in the 
upon this banki night than in the Aaj." — Sylva 



'e will dt and let tlie mhqiIb Sylva 
of nuuic 
Creep in oar txa; soft Btdllneia, 

and the night 
Become the touchea of nraet 
humonf," 
Merchant of Venice, t. 1 (1600). 
" D. Pedro. Gome, ihall we heu 

this mofiic 1 
Claudia, Tea, mj good lord. How 

atill the ereniiig i», 
Am hnah'd on poipoee to gnca 
bannony I " 

MiuA Ado, iL 3 (1800). 



OHOIB OF ECHOES 

"'Ah me,' ahe ciiea, and twenty "Speaking at the one end [of 

timee 'Woe, woe,' tJia dupel^ I did hear it retom 

And twen^ eohoee twenty timea the voice thirteen Mreral timee ; 

e^ ao." and I have beard of others, that it 

Fmw and^cfonu (1C93). would retain it aizteen times. . . . 

In this echo of ao maaj retnme, 

upon the matter, jcm hear above 

twenty words for three." — /Ki. 

" And still the choir of echoes answer so." — Shake-tpeare. 

" Tliay most needs make (as it were) a choir of echoes." — Baton. 

714 

XIITEBTA, BZKT OF QESIVt 

.'Biaaea. Sir, to yoni pleasore " Han's actions [ehoold] be free 
humbly I subscribe ; and Tolnutaiy, that nothing be 

Hy books, my inttrDments, shall done imrita Minerva." — Ibid. 
be my company. 

On them to look, and practise by 
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Lucentto. Hark, Tteiiuo ! thon 
mayst hear UinerT» speak. 

BaptitUt. Oentlemen, eoctent ya; 

I tm rwolv'd. 
Qoin, Bunea. 
And for I know, ehe takoth moat 

delight 
In music, uutrameiitB, and poetif>" 
Tamit^ of lib Shrew, i 1 

(1623). 

It W&8 an old piovetb tliat a man con do nothing tigainst 
the bent of his genioa, or (as it was exprefieed) against 
Minerva, thus: 

Tu mhH mnita diets faeietqu* Mwktkl 
Hence in Bi&nca'a lore of literatuie and music Uinerva is 
said to speak. 

71ft 
POieosB Ajn> BwxLLUTa or body 
Front Shake^ptare Fivm Boom 

"11 tliey had Bvallow'd poison, "Upon all poitons foUoweth 
twonld appear ■weUictg.''— 5ylMSyfMrim(iaXS- 

By external swelling." 8&). 

AntJtony and CUtjpatra, v. t 
(1683). 

7I« . 



"AnA how doth the maitlemas, " Smoke pr teai f rt h fledi, m we 
yoni mastert" eee in faaoou, and neat's tongue, 

t King Henry IV., ii. 8 (1600). and maittemas beef." — i&td. 



MarUemas or MarUnmas (11 November) was ,the day for 
kiUiog cattle and hogs. Shake-speare allndes to FalstafTs 
corpolence and age. 
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717 

-VICE IN TUMXB 

Frrnn Skake-tptan Front Bacon 

"There livei within the veiyfiuQe "We will therei(«e apoik of 

of love bodies inflamed ; . . . and of a 

A kind of wick." wiok that pmroketh inflamma- 

HamUt, IT. 7 (1604). tion."— .^m S^wirvm (iess-2S). 

7ia 

WAX AX-D lAIXOV O^ITOLXS 

"CkUfJuitie*. Ton an as a candle, "Wax candle* la«t longer tbu 
the better part bnmt out. tallow candles." — Ibid. 

FaUtaff. A wanadl candle^ toy 
lord; all tallow ; if I did ea^ 
of wax, mj growth wonld ap- 
prove the troth." 
t King J7mry IV., l i (1600). 



ODOB8 AXD CBTTBBKD FU>WSBS 

" The cankei-bloonu have fall as " Most odot* smell hert broken 

deep a dje or onubad ; bat flowen preesed or 

As the petfamed tincture of the beaten do lose [exhale] the &eab- 

loeee; nesi and sweetness of their odor." 

—IKd. 

Ilie7 live nnwoo'd, and unre- " 'Virtae is like preciooa odora, 

speeted fade; meet fragnnt when the^ are in- 

Sia to themselTes. Bweet roses do eensed or ernahed." — JSsMiy tf 

not so; Aibwmly (16S(t>. 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetsit 

odors made." 

Sonntt 64 (1609). 

790 

^dsise PLAim 

"EethatsveetestFaae will find, "As tsebration doUi malioTate 

Hnst find love's prick." frnit, so npon like reason doth let- 

A» Tou Liit It,M,S (ieS3). ting of plants' blood ; as pricking 

vines or other trees, after they 

be of some growth, and theiel:^ 

letting forth gam or bees. . . ■ 
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It is reported that by this artifioe 
bitter almonds have been, tnnied 
into Bweet." — Sj/bia Sylvanim 
(1623-85). 

781 

HOITOS AND SENSE 

From Sh<Jct-q>«are From Bacon 

" Sense anie jon bare, " The snciKitB could not con- 

Else coiild yaa not bare motion." ceive bow tbere can be motion 
Haadet, m.i(\e04,}. vitbont aeime." — De Augauntit 
(16SS). 

Foi exposition of thia eingiilar paraUelism, see 'Francis 
BacoD Our Shake-speaie/ p. 19. 

TSS 



"Tboiif^ mean and mightj, rotting "Bereranee is that wherewitii 
Togetber, ban one dtut, yet rev- princes an gitt from Ood."— 

erence, Euag of SetMoni and ZVmUm 

(That uigel of the worid) doth (1607-18). 

make distinction 
Of place tween bigb and lov." 

CgnAtliM, iv. 3 (1683). 

728 

AFBIOA, BBBXDINO H0NBTBB8 

" Not Abio owna a aerpent I abhor "It is held [as a] {Roretb, 
Uote than thy fame and envy." ' Afri« is always breeding some 

Corio^anitf, i. 8 (1683). kind of monster."* — Sj/lva Sj^ 
varum (162S~8fi). 

724 
TUiTitma or the peace and octbtos botdi^bcie 
" SttatUr. In tbe conn^ of Oloster, " Otben there are of that nnm- 
jvttiee of tkt ptaee tud eoram. ber oalled jvtfieet of tkt ptac* and 
ShaUow, Ay, coosin, and euft-a- gvorum. . . . Tbe chief of them 
lontm. is called eiutoi rolulortim." — OJkt 

SUnder. Ay, and mtoJorum, too." <^ ComlabUt (1608). 
Jferry Wwe» of Windior, i. 1 
(1608). 
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72a 

From Shaie-tptan Fron Bacon 

■'GBtnoonioiu nor garlic, forwe "The more fetid juice of tlie 

aie to uttai aweet breath." earth goeth into the gadic." — 

A Midmnmer-Ni^i I>ream,ir. Sgha Sslvanm (1622-2S}. 
9 (1600). 

TS6 

BOKXY-DEW IN LIUEB 

" Aa doth the houey'ilew "Flowen that have deep socketa 

Upon a gather'd lily." do gather in the bottom a kind of 

Titm Andronicvi, iii. I (ISOO). honey, as honeyBocklea, liliee, mi 
the like." — iUd. 



TLATOB OF BBBV ASD MVTTOS ATrSOTED BY AmHALS FOOD 

" Thongh they feed " Where kine feed upon wild 

On iweeteat flowera, yet they garlic, their milk tasteth plainly 

poison breed." of the garlic ; and the flesh of 

Petida, i, S (1909). mnttona is better tasted where the 

aheep feed npon wild thyme, and 

other whtdesomeherba; and honey 

in Spain amelleth (apparently) of 

tiie Toeemaiy or orange iiom 

whenu the bee {pthareUi it."— 

nnd. 

BacoD gives serenl otiher instances of the natural effects 
on animala of various kinds of food, derivii^ tlierefrom a 
rule which Shake-speaie, while citing an exception to it, had 
evidently studied and approved. 



TBANSKUTATION OF 8PCCIE8 

•^Ltpidvi. What manner o* thing " We Bee that in living creatnree 

is your crocodile I that come of putrefaction, there ia 

Anthony. It ie shaped, ab, like much tranamntation of one into 
itaeU^ and it ia a« broad as it hath another, aa caterpillars turn Into 
breadth ; it ia just so high aa it is, flies. And it should aeem prob- 
and movei with it own oi^ns ; it aUe that whatsoerei creatar^ 
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liTM hj that whieli sonrtaheth it; having li&i 1> generated without 

and the elementi onoe out of it, seed, that CKetcra will change out 

it tmumigratee." — jlm&onjr and of one ipeeiea into another."^ 

CUi^tatra, ii. 7 (16S3). Sglea Sglvarvm. (1622-80). 

" Tour serpent of Egypt ii Ined "All ereatniee, made of pntm- 

now oat of joor mod faj the apa^ taction, are of tmoeitain ehape." — 

ti<m of 7001 ion ; eo ii jom oooo- Ibid, 
iila." — Ibid. 

Anthony's remarks on the crocodile, made to an intoxi- 
cated person, must not be taken too seriooslj, and yet, that 
the speaker had in mind the transmutation of species as laid 
dovn hy Bacon, is quite certain. Indeed, he bases the theoiy 
on the same ground as Bacon does ; namely, that the animal 
is the ptodact of putrefaction. He even jests over ite " un- 
certain shape." 

Bacon beheved in v^table transmutation, also, intrfAnning 
the following: 

" Another dieeaae ia the patting forth of wild oata, wheseinto oom 
oltentiinee (eapeciallj berlef) doth degenerate. It happeneth chieflj 
faom the we*kneM of the grsiii that is aown; for, if it he eithor too old 
or monldy, it will bring forth wild oats." — Sjfiva SybarHm. 

7SB 

miSHBOOKS 

FroM SKai»-g)«art FromBaeoti 

" Whoee p«Btime " HiuJirooma come up so hM- 

It to make midnight moahioonu." tily, te in a ni^t." — Ibid. 
Tht 7(MfMt^ T. 1 (1683). 

730 

BTKAWSEBBIKS OBOWnra Ur SHASX 

**The«trawberrygK)waandemeath "Shade, to lome froite, eon- 

the nettle." dnceth to make them luge utd 

Kmg Sttuy F., i. 1 (16S3). pmeperone, more than aODi M in 
■tiawbemea." — Ibid. 

731 



" T'Mclflone. Tmlj, the tree " Uen have entertained a con- 

yialds had fruit. eeitthBtihewethprMtily,DaiBeIy: 
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Rondmd. 1 11 graff it vitli yon, that if yoa. graft a kte coming fruit 

and tlien I ahall graff it with a upon a stock of a frnitMiiee that 

medlar; then it will be the earlieat cometh early, the graft will bear 

fruit i' the coimti7; for jou'll be fruit early; as a peach upon a 

rotten ere you be half ripe, and cherry; and contrariwise, if an 

that 'a the right virtue of the early coming fruit npon a stock of 

medlar." a fmit-tree that cometh late, the 

Am FoH Likt It, iii. S (1683). graft will bear fruit late ; as a 

cheny upon a peach. But these 

are but imaginations, and untrue. 

The canae is, for that the scion 

oretmleth the stock quite, and 

the stock is bat passive only, and 

giretb aliment, but no motion, to 

the graft." — 5y2M S^vanm. 

The medlar is a fruit that is eaten only after it has begun 
to decay. Coneequently Rosalind, proposing to graft a tree 
with Touchstone, (a medlar, who wUl be rotten before he is 
half ripe} claims that she will then have the " earliest frnit 
i' the country." She knows that the "scion over-ruleth 
the stock." 

732 

Mim> AND yAOB TO AOBBB 

From Shakt-tpeare From Baem 

"False face must hide That the *■ Contradict not yooi words hj 

falae heart doth know." your looks." — AAxmeenKiU tf 

MiuAtth, i. 7 (1683). Learning (1603-6). 



THB BOMAVS, 8HBSF 

*■ He would not be a wolf "Cato, the censor, said that the 

But that he seca the Romans are Romans were like iheep." — Ibid, 
but sheep." 

Juliua Catar, i. 3 (16S3). 

734 

HAKtKO HASTE TO BB BIOH 

" Iqjniions time now with a rob- " He who hastens to be rich 
bet's haste shall not be Innocent." — Sstajr 

Crams his rich thievery up." <ff Si^et (1626). 
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736 

BICHBS, THK BAQOAGK 07 TIBTCX 

From Shake-tptart From Bacon 

" like an sas wliom bock with " I caunot call richea better than 
iugote bowa, the baggage of virtue."— £fNi|i of 

Thou beoi'et thy heavy richea bat Rich** (160?-1S>. 
ajomney." 
Meatare/or Meaiurt, iii 1 (1623). 

736 

KDSIO or THK SIINQ BWAK 

"I Till play the swan, "The song of the Bwao." — 
And die in mosic." Prmna (li&i-aB). 

OthtUo, T. 2 (1623). 
" He nukea a awan-like end. 
Fading in mnsie." 
Merchant of Venice, ilL S (ISOO). 

The following passage was not in the play, as printed in 
1622, but added in the Folio edition, one year later and aeven 
fears after the death of William Shakspeie of Stratford : 

" Emilia. What did thy song bode, lady t 
Harkt eanet thon hear me 1 I will play the swan, 
And die in mosio. [^Singing.'] Willote, willow, wSiow" 



THS B*8T COUKBELLOBS JtSX TBI DKiJ> 

*■ Homlel [pointinji to dead iodg of " The best coaiueUon an the 
Poloniuty This connsellor dead."— £«*a|i o/CourmI (1607- 

Ib now moat still, most seciet, and 12). 
moat grave, 

Who was in Ufe a foolish, prating 
knave." 

Hamlet, iii. 4 (1604). 

738 

TO BB OB HOT TO BB 

"To be or not to be, that is the "We moat now institnte an 
question." enqoiiy concerning ExiatcDce and 

Banda, iii 1 (1S04). Nonexistence." — Abeeedariam 
Natura (poAhomooB). 
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Bacon's tnct, entitled Ahectdarvum Natwra, wiUi tite 
ttzoeption of a small fragment containing the tide, lias 
been lost With many ottier of tilie Ohancellor's posthu- 
moTis papers it was taken to Holland soon after liis 
decease, and tar some unknown reason not published. Isaac 
Gruter, living at Utrecht in (etrca) 1657, was its last known 
cnstodian. 

739 

tosoEuiT nmouxim 

Fnrn Shake-tp«an FromBaeo* 

" Dieparage not the bith thoa dort ** They speak ill of thow Utuiga 

□otknov." of which they an jgoomib"— 

A Midnanmtr-Nigifi Dream, ii. Promut (1W4-M). 

X (leoo). 

740 

HBBOT iir uoirs 

" Brother, yon have a vice of mercj "Lions also are said to be no 

in jon, longei uvage tomid thoaa who 

Which bettor fits a lion ttian « yield and prostrate themaelvaL" — 

man." MeditmtioneM Saerm (Ut&7). 

Tnavt and Crtttida, t. 3 (1609). 

741 
BomsT wBOires 
" 1 11 devise some honeet alonderB " Ad honest mnn in these days 
To (tain my eonsin wtth." mnat needs be more honeet than 

Miuih Ado abovt Nothing, m. 1 In agM heretorore, propter ant^ 
(1600). rutaiin." — CiUor* of Good tnd 

« Let ns about It; It is odmi- £rff (1C07). 
rable pleumes, and feiy honest 
knaTeries." — Jferry fTwet of 
Wiadter, iv. 4 (1602). 

Bacon entered into an elaborate and subtle explanation of 
what an " honest slander " or an " honest knavery " can be. 
It is an act committed under tiie pressure of ciroamatances, 
this being the meaning of the Qwek word used by him for 
Um porpoae. That ia, to daceive FalatafF and moke him the 
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butt of ridicule, to Tescoe Benedick from an unfortonate 
love-affair b; slaiideriiig temporarilj tiie object of his pas- 
sion, became conditionaUy justifiable. Actions, such as 
these, are made honest bf overpowering evils exerting 
force from withoat It is a reaction from contraiies. 
74S 

UOSHSK 

From Slutke-^Mort Front Baeon 

"Zitcw. Whj, how now, CUadio I "We we k11 the wone for 

whence camea thia lestraint t liceiuw." — ApolJtegm. 
Clavdio. Fiom too much liberty, 

mj Lncio, liberty. 
As Boifeit is the lather of mach 

So every scope b; the inunodeiate 

use 
Tunis to nBtraint" 
linuttrefor Meatvre, i. S (16S3> 

The apothegm we have quoted is the reply given to the 
Queen by Sir Nidiolas Bacon (father of Francis), one 
day, when she asked his opinion of one of the Monopoly 
Licenses. A family pun. 

743 
mrsioix coirooBD 
" Mnaie do I hear % "In mnsia, I evet loved easy 

Ha, ha I keep time. How bdu ein, that go full all the parte 
Bwaet miuic is, together ; and not these strange 

When time is broke and no pio- points of accrad and discoid." — 
portjou kept I " LtOer to Robert CeeU (ISH). 

King Siehard II., v. 4 (1697). 

744 

JTTQQLXBB 

" Away . . . , yon baskeUhilt stale " Do yon not mark that jugglers 

jollier I " are no longer in reqneet when their 

9 Kiag Henry IV., iL 4 (1600). tricks and sleighU are once ^et- 

cdved 1 " — £iwx Z)stPtM (1694). 
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74fi 

XOCMQ THOBNS 

Fnm Shake-ipea^ FnmBaetm 

"Whatl can Mfonnga thorn begin "A thorn ia gentle when it la 
to prick i" young." — Pronttu (1694-96). 

8 King Henry VI., v. « (1623). 

746 

KO1UN0 COM^fKB BY BrmKO I>OWH 

" Luvtenant. Sir, I bcMeoh yon, " The Romui oonqaon bj dt- 
lluiikjou, hell etxTj Romel tii^ down." — IbUt, 

A^fidiui. All places yield to 

ti-im ere he dts down." — Corio- 

lamu, IT. 7 (1623). 

" Cnear hta down in Alexandria." 

Anthony and Cltopaira, iii II 

(1623). 

747 

THI PXOPLE LIKE TLATTESY 

" I viD, six, flatter my rwom " The people like to be flat- 
brother, the people; 'tie a con- tered." — Praiit of KnovAedgt 
dition they account gentle." — (16SS). 
CoTvAtnuu, ii. 3 (1623). 

74B 

BIN E V OLKHCB TAX 

"And daily new euctiona are "This tax (called a Benevo- 
deria'd, leuee) was devised by Edwaid the 

ABblB&ka,beBeToleneeB,andI wot Fourth, for which be austained 
not what." much envy. It was abolished by 

King Richard IL, ii. I (1697). Kiefaaid the Third by «et of Par- 
liament, to ingntiate himself with 
the people ; for so it was not in the 
time of King Edward the Fonith. 
Bnt in thia way ha raised exceed- 
ing great anma." — Hittory of 
Benry V12. (1621). 

Bacon illuatrates tlie ezactions under this tax, tbna : 
" Th« CommiMionen wbo were to levy the BeneTolence dwere 
uutracted] that, if they met with uif that ware sparing, they 
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should toll them they moet needi have, because they Isid up ; and 
if they were apeoden, they must needs hare, because it was eeea 
in tbeii port and inannei of liring ; so neither kind came amijBS." 



POBTHITlfODB TUCK 

Fmn SAatt-tpeare f^romBaam 

" He liree in hme Out died in vii> "In the case of penons who 

tne's cante." snfier for nligion, the woids which 

TUui Atubmieui, i. S (1600). they speak at their death, like the 

Bong of the dying swan, hare a 

wonderfol effect and impreMion 

upon men's minds, and dwell Irag 

after in their memory and feelings." 

— Wildomo/lkeAiieimli (1609). 



WhTEB nr wnrrxB 

" Ton ate lite ime that sapenti- " Thoae that interchange from 

tioosly worms to flies in the sonuner, and 

Doth swear to the gods, that win- from flies to wortos in the winter, 

ter kills the flies." hare been kept in bozee four years 

P«r»i^, It. 3 (1609). at the least."— ^jrfm Sglwvm 

(1688^6). 



" That wonid set my teeth nothing " As for the setting of the teeth 
mi edge." on edge, we see plainly what an 

1 Hmrjf IF; iii- 1 (1598). intereoorse there is between the 
teeth and the organ of the hearing 
by the taking of the end of a bow 
between the teeth, and itiikit^ 
upon the string." — Ihid. 



SWOOirniQ AT 8IQHT OF BLOOD 

Qie swoons to see them "Uany, upon the seeing of othen 

bleed." bleed, themselrea are resdy to fain^ 

Hanltt, T. S (1604). as if they bled." ~ Ibid. 
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LOOKIITQ HOWS FBOM GBEAT HEIQHTB 



" How fearfol 

And diny 't i«, to c«at one's eyes bo 
lowt 

The ciowB, and cbonghs, that wing 
the midway air, 

Show scarce to gnxa aa beetles; 
halfway down 

Hangfl one that gathers sampIiiM ; 
dreadful trade! 

Methinks he aeems no bi^er than 
his head; 

The fishermen, that wolk upon the 
beach, 

Appear like mice ; and yond tall 
anchoring bark, 

Diminieh'd to her cock ; her cock, 
a bnoy, 

Almost too small for aight ; the 
mnimuring sn^e, 

That on the nnnumbeT'd idle peb- 
bles chafes, 

Oannot be heard so high. — 1 11 
look no more, 

Lest my brain tuin, and the defi- 
cient eight 

T<q>ple down headlong." 

King Ltar, iv. 6 (1608). 



From Bacon 
" If a man be npon an high 
place, without rails or good hold, 
except he be lued to it, he is ready 
to foil ; for imagining a full, it put- 
teth his spirits into the very actien 
of a &1L"— Syjmi 5ylt>anun(1622- 
86). 



f wuTE-DBuncnra 



" The conquering wine hath steep'd 

In soft and delicate Lethe." 
AnOumy and CUopatra, iL 7 
(16S3). 



" It is written of Epoorna that 
after his disease was jndged des- 
perate he drowned his stomach and 
senses with a large draft and iu- 
gaigitation of wine ; wheieapon 
the epigram was made, ' He 
drowned in wine the bittemeea of 
the Stygian waters.'" — TTie Ad- 
of Learning (1603-6). 
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76B 

JTJSnrlABLC BUICIDB 

From Shaktipean From Bacon 

" ' Let me not lire,' quoth he, "I hare given the rule, where 
' After mj fl«iue Ueka oil, to be % nun cannot fiUy ^7 his own 

the iDnff part; if he have not a friend, he 

Of Toonger apirits, wlioee appi«- may qait the stage." — Etutg 0/ 

hensive senses FriemUhip (18211). 

All but new things disdain ; whose 

jodgnients ore 
Mere Others of their ganuenta; 

whose constancies 
Expire before their fashions.' This 

he wish'd; 
I, after him, do after him wish too, 
Since I noi wax, nor honey, con 

bring home, 
I qnicUy were dissolved from my 

To give some laborers room." 

AU'i TTctf, i.a (1623). 



KKBNSLB or THB POMSQRAITATB 

"Go to,rir; jou were beaten in "like the pom^ianate, foll(tf 
Italy for picking a kernel out of many kemela." — Dt Augmmtit 
a fomtigaatat»."—AU'i Wdl, iL (168S). 
3 (1623). 

707 

TO TEST DIBBCTIOir OF WIHSa 

"Plucking the grass, to know "We nsnally try which way 
where sits the wind." the wind bloweth by casting np 

Merckani of V»nie», i. 1 (1600). grass."— Ibid. 



" T hkvtt mrinutrnwl OiAk Mlamim. "There is an andent neeivad 

der of yonn with fit« this two-aod- tradition of the salamander, that 

thirty yean." — ifin^Bmry/F., it Uveth in the Sxa." — Sflpa 

iiL 3 (1S98). S^varvm (16SS~2B). 
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UTTLnxHon or thb hook 



1. "^omooQ 'b anamntthie^ 
And her pale fire she niatchea 

bum the ran." 

Tinton o/AAtnt, iv. 3 (1833). 
8. " Botten htmuditj ; beloW) th; 

aiater's orb 
Infect the ^r I " 

im. 

3. "Therefore the moon, the 

govemeas of floodS) 
Pale in her anger, waahet all the aiz.* 
A Midivmmtr-Nighft Draam, ii. 

% (1600). 
" The moon, methinb, looka with 

a waterr eye." 

Ibid., iii. I. 
"That I, being goTem'd by the 

Hay send forth plenteous toon to 
drown the world." 
King Richard HI., ii. 3 (1697). 

4. "ItigtbeTeryerrorofthemoon; 
Bhe comea more near the earth than 

she waa wont, 
AtuI mi^ei men mad.** 

OtJuOo, Y. 8 (182S). 



" ^e influences of the moon 
(moat obeerred) are four : 
1. " The diawing forth of heat 

3. "Hie indudog of pntrefac- 



I. " The indcue of moiitaie. 



4. *■ The exdting of the n 
of apirite. The gre^ inatuice ia 
in lanadea." — iSylna Sj/lvorwm 
(168S-2S). 



780 
roBTuira and itatdbx 
"KowthongoeatftomFortone's "It cannot be denied, hot ont- 
office to Nature's : Fortune reigns ward accident! condnce mttch to 
in gifts of the world, not in the fortnne ; I«v(s, opportonity, death 
lineaments of Nature." — A» Toa of othen, occomon fitting TUtne." 
Like It, i. 3 (ieS3). —Euag of Fortme (1607-18). 

781 

V8B or MoncT uf oini, wmsb 

" Cade. I thank jon, good " The records of all times do 

people; thtrt thaU bt no money; concur to ttibaSj the conceit that 
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all Bhall eat and drink on mf wara aie decided, not by the abtr^ 

score." — t King Hmry VI.,iT. i wt swoid, but by the greatest 

(1623). pune. . . . Which is true [of dvll 

Clifford. Spore England I for it is wan only}, for that civil wan 

your native coast. cannot be between people of differ- 

Stnry kalh montjf, jou ue stiong iog valor ; and again, because in 

and manly. them men aie as oft bought aa 

God on our side, doubt not of vanquished." — Of f he True Great- 

victoiy, men of tht Kingdom of Britain 

Aa. A Clifford I a Clifford I we 01 (e. 1608). 

follow the king." 

Ilnd., iv. 8. 

The references to money ia the speeches of Cade and 
Clifford, as of special use in a civil war, were not in the 
earlier editions of the play, 1594, 1600, 1619 ; they appear 
for the first time in the folio of 1623, for which the play 
was revised after 1619.^ It seems that, according to the 
dramatist, as well as according to Bacon, it is money that 
determines the issae of a civil, as distinguished from a 



76S 

WIBDOH AKD TOLLT 



i^Vom SAajtMpean 
"To be direct and honest is not 
sofa. 

Honesty 's a fool. 
And loses that it works tor." 

OOitHo, iiL 3 (1622). 
" Corraptioii wins not more than 

honeslj." 
King Henry nil., iii. S (1623), 
" Rich honesty dwells like a 
miser, sir, in a poor honse, as yoOT 
pearl in your foul oyster." — At 
You Like It, y. 4 (1623). 

^ See 'Fiaous Bacon Our Shake^peiT^' Chaptsr IIL 



From Baeon 
" lliera be not two mora fcHtn- 
nat« properties than to have a 
little of the fool, and not too much 
of the wise." — Ettaj/ of Fortune 
(1607-12). 
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LXASKX BW0BD9 

Prom Shakt-tptart From Bacon 

» WoimdB like a leaden eword." " To alay with « leftden BTorf." 

LoBe* Labor '» Lot, v. S (1688). — Promm (1694-96). 
" To yoa oai awoids bave leaden 
points." 

/u^tut Cofor.iii. 1 (l«a3> 

764 

eOLOQCZMTIDA 

*■ The food that to him now is as " Some apothecaries, npon stamp- 

luMdoiu as locosts shall be to him ing of eoloqnintida, have been pat 

■bottljr as bitter as eoloqnintida.'' into a great sconiing hj the vapor 

— OiUHo, i. 3 (1622). only." — 5yJM Sjfivanmk <168£- 

86). 

766 

IJX8 AJTD DSBQB 

" Would diink np "To drink the leee siid di^ of 

The leee and di^ of a flat tamed Perkine' iDtoxication." — Hittorj/ 

pieoe." qffftnrf VII. (16S1). 
TroUm and CrtMtida, iv. 1 (1609)- 



766 



" Pniple the suls, and so perfiimed 

that 
The winds were love^iek with 

them." 
Anthony and Chopatra, ii. S 

(1623). 



" There be tome perfiunes, pre- 
ecribed by the writers of nstnial 
magic, which procora pleasant 
dreams. "— Sgiva Sflvarum (16S8- 
S6). 



787 

tOTK'8 I 

"Give me jaar gloree, 111 wear "It helpeth to continue loT«^ if 

them for jonr sake ; one wear a ring or a facacelet, of 

And, for your love, 1 11 take this the hair of the party beloved ; per- 

ring &om Jan." hapa a glove, or other like favor, 

Mar^nt of VtniiM, iv. S C1600). maj as well do iW—IKd. 
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" Cretsida. O ! jon eheH be expce'd, 

mj lonl, to dangets, 
Aa infinite u mmuneut 1 but 1 11 

be trno. 
JVotiat. And 111 glow bieod 

with danger. Weir tbii 

aleere. 
Crtttida. And yon tbiH glore. 
Troilia. But yet, be tmo." 
Tmiut and Cranda, It. 4 (1609). 



WOHUKU, 

Frotit Siak&^idart 
'" Fterdinand. Hj prime reqncBt, 
Wbich I do last pionoonca, iss — 

O, ;ou vondei I 
If jou be nudd or no 1 
Miranda. No wondei, di ; 

Bat eertunly ■ maid." 

The Tempttt, i. S (leSS). 
*• Caliban [to SlejAano}. I pry- 
thee, be my god. ■ ■ ■ 

TVincub. A moat ridieoloiu 
monster, to make a wonder of a 
poor, dmnkaid." — Ibid., ii. 3. 



Diviini 

PromBaeim 
« Contemplation of the eiMtans 
of God hath for end (u to the 
natures of the cre&tnree them- 
mIysb) knowledge, bat as to the 
natnie of Qod, no knowledge, bat 
wonder, which is nothing else but 
contemplation broken off, oi loeing 
iteelf." — (?/ tke Int«rpreiation of 
Jfofurc (posthumoDB). 



Tha dramatist applies the term " wonder " to Miranda and 
Stephano in the same sense in which Bacon applies it in the 
passage cited above \ that is, not only to what ia beyond the 
sphere of our knowledge, bat also to what is divine. This is 
Bacon's formal definition of the word. 



COMMON AITS BETBBIX 

"SofA, So yon grant pasture for " There ia no beast that if you 

me. \Offtnng lo lati her, take him from the common and 

Maria. Hot lo, gentle beset, put him into the aevsral, but ho 

My lips are no common, though will wax fat." — ApellUgtn (peat 

sereral they be." hnmoiu). 

Low'* LtOm- 'i Lot, ii. 1 (1S98). 
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770 

eOU) TBEBD B7 TEK TODCHBTOITB 

Front Shait-tpeare f^vm Bacon 

"Holding oat gold that's by the "Chilon would naj, that gold 

touchstone tried." was tried with the touchatone." — 

Pencles, ii. 2 (1609). Apothtgmi (poethumoua). 

771 

OALSS, A QUACK 

" The most aoveieien preacrip- " Oalen wm a man of Teij nar- 
tion in Oolen is hat emplricotic." low mind, lake to experience, and 
Coridamu, n. 1 (1023.) the emptiest of reaeonen." — Ten- 
porit Pariu$ ^oira^iM (e. 1086). 

Aa empirical physician is one who bases the methods of 
his practice wholly on his own obseirations, without any 
scientific training or knowledge. Bacon says (Advance- 
niBnt of Learning), that it is an error to commit any per- 
son to the care of empirics. Burton classes empirics with 
mountehanks. The dramatist himself makes one of his 
characters express the same opinion, thus: 

"We mnst not 

So stain oni judgment, or eonupt our hope, 

To prostitnte odj putcura maladj 

To empirics." 

Galen was the most celebrated of ancient medical writers. 
He practised the profession of medicine in Rome, where by 
his great learning and unparaEeled success he won the 
double title of " wonder-speaker " " and wonder-worker." 
Marcus Aurelius was one of his admirers. For more than 
a thousand years after his death his authority in medical 
science was supreme thioi^hoat Europe; and yet Bacon 
and Shaike-speare both denounced him as a quack. 
772 

CJBBi.S'S AMBITION 

"Cnsar's ambition "He [Ceeaai] allowed neithra 

(Whic^ swell'd so much that it country, nor raligion, nor eerricea, 

did almost stietch iita kindred, not friendships, to be 
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The aides o' the world) against all any hmdrance or bridle to hia pnr- 

color, here powa." — Imago CioUu JvHi Ca- 

Did put the yoke npon 'a." tarit (e. 1601). 
Cyrnhdint, iii. 1 (1623). 

773 

TIBTUBS AHD TIOBS BAI.A^CKD IN (UB8AB 

From Shake-iptan From Bacon 

" He is a Boldiei fit to stand by " It wu in the bosineM of war 

Oeear, that Cteaai's ability was most con- 

And give directioa; and do but ipicaoua; and ho great it was that 

see his vice; ha could not only lead an army 

Tis to his Tirtne a just equinox, but make one. ... To pleasntes 

The one as long as the other." he was oatiually inclined, and in- 

OlMlo, ii. 3 (1633). dnlged beely in them; but he so 

governed hia pleasuiee that they 

were no hindnnee to hia interest 

and main buMneas, and hia mind 

was rather invigorated than made 

languid by them." — ^ Ibid- 

774 
cuckold'b bobns 
"Feai not, man; well tip thy "By my troth (said Sir Henry 
horns with gold." Sidney) take her home and take 

Much Ado, Y.i (1000). the money; and then, whereas 
other cuckolds wear their horns 
plain, yon may wear yonrs gilt." — 
AptOitgnu (posthufflous). 



smTEsma kakt DEA.rQS 
" Mark the sequel, Master " If wiehee might find place, I 

Brook : I aoffeied the pangs of would die together, and not my 
three several deaths." — TM Mary mind often, and my body once." 
Wivei of WiruUor, iii. 6 (1608). — Ettay o/Zkatk (posthumoos). 
" Bohemia stops his ean, and 

threatens them 
With divers deaths in death." 
The Wmltr"! Tale, v. 1 (1683). 
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776 

TBIII6S AT THE WOBBI 

from SKakt-^f«art From Baton 

" Tiling* at the wont will cease, or " When thiiigB aie at the period 

elae climb npwatd." of iU, the; tun again." — Pmnui 

MaebiA, iv. 8 (16S3J. (1004-96). 

777 

OOOD KOBBOTT 

" Good morrow, couBin." " Good 

Romeo and Juliet, i. 1 (1B97). (IftM-M). 
" Good morrow to tnj ghostly 



Ibid., u. 3 (1697). 
" So soon to bid good moirow to 

Ibid. 

" Oood-morrow, gentlemen." 

Ibid., ii. 4 {I&97). 

Bacon devoted a part of one of the folios in his Promos to 
the Bubject of salutations. We give a few of them, reduced 
to modem ortht^raphj, and in the order in which they are 



" Good morrow, 
Good soir, 
Good travel. 
Good haate, 
Good matin. 
Good betimes, 
Bon jonr, 

Good day to me and good morrow to you, 
I have not taid all my pmyers till I have bid yon good 
morrow." 

It is evident that Bacon was making an effort in 1594-96 
to introduce salutations of this kind into English speech. It 
is also evident that several of the above came from France, 
where they were in common use, and where Bacon had spent 
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throe yeaiB in early life. The Promus w&s a private 
record, unknown and inaccessible to the pnblic for more than 
two hundred years after it was written ; and yet, in the TOry 
next year (' Borneo and Juliet,' 1597), these foreign salutaUonf 
began to appear, and continued to appear in great profusion, 
in the Shake-epeare plays. " Good morrow," which, it is 
believed, had been used but once beforo in England, as a 
salutation, occurs one hondrod and fifteen timea in them ; 
" good day," fifteen times ; " good even " (soir), twelve times ; 
and " good morning," twica For " good dawning," also as a 
salutation, see parallelism ^o. 268. 
Dr. Abbott happily says : 

" On the lines of this anggestive piinctple Fnncis Bacon pntsaaB 
his esperimaDtol path, whethei th« ezperiments be graat or Bmall — ' 
■owing, as Natare sows, sapeifluooB weds, in order that out of the 
conflict the ntrongest may prsTaiL" — Pr^aee to Mrt. Hauy Potfi 
£diti<m of 1^ Protmu, p. ix. 

778 
FmnSuiktupean IhmBaeom 

WATBB Binffl TO TBS OOXAM 

" And then faia state " Water nuu to the ocean." — 
Empties itself, as doth an inland Promui (1094-96). 
brook, 
' Into the main of waten." 

Mtrehaat of Vtaiee, v. 1 (1600). 

"Wewm 

. . . like a bated and letiTed flood 
. . . calmly run on in obedience. 
Even to oar ocean, oni great King 
John." 

King Join, v. 4 (1623). 



" How poor aie they that kave not " He who has not patience ha 
patience." nothing." — Promm (1594-M). 

OtAcOo, ii 3 (1622). 
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roB&rvxNxB8 or ntJciuEa am ktil 

Fnth Sluikd-tpian FromBaeon 

« Metqr ia not itself that oft looks "He that pardoaa bis enemj, 

ao i the sheriff shall hsve hia gooda." 

Pardon is still the norse of second —Promut (1&94--96), 

ifoe." "He who shows mere; to his 

Mtamre for Ideantre, a. I (1633). enemj denies it to himself."— 

"iifxej bnt mniden, psidoning De Au^auntU (ISSi}. 

those that kill." " Nothing ia ao popular u the 

Romao and Jidigl, m. 1 (1S9T). forgiveness of enemies, bat this it 

" HI majst thoa thrive, if thoa was which, whether it were virtne 

grant an J grace I " or not, coat Cesar hia life." — 

King Richard II., r. 3 (1B97). Itnago (Xeitu JiOU Ca*ari» (c 

"Nothing emboldens sin ao mocb 1601). 

Timon of AOm*, ilL 4 (1623). 
"What! wonldat thon have a se^ 
pent sting thee twice I ' 
Merchant of Veniee. iv. 1 (1800). 

This sentiiueiitifl found in Euripides, bom whose tragedies 
&e dianiatiat drev so much. 



" God I that one might read the " TidseitDde is in 

book of fate, Promm (1694-06). 

And see the revolntion of the times 
Make monntaina level, and the 

continent^ 
Weary of eolid firmness, melt itself 
Into the seal and, other times, to 

see 
The beachr girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hipe ; how 

chsnces mock, 
And changes fill the cap of alteto- 

Witli divers liquors 1" 
t King Henry IV., iiL 1 (1600). 
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XZAMFLBS OF HIBBBX IN OTHKBS 



Fnm ShciJ»tptart 
" When we oni betten tee beariog 

We BCBTcely think out nuseiies om 

Wbo alone sofien, soffera most i' 

the mind, 
Leavii^ free things and happy 

ehowB behind; 
Bat then the mind much suffeiance 

doth o'enkip. 
When giief hath mates and bearing 

fellowship. 
How light and patM» xttf pain 

seemBuow, 
When that which makes me bend 

makee the king bow." 

Emg Lear, iii. 6 (1608). 
'* It Bsseth some, thongh none it 

To think their dolor others hare 
endnr'd." 

Lvertet (ISg4). 
"Comfort me, hoy; what great 
men have been in love t " 
Love't Ldhvr 'j Xotf, L X (1698). 



Frttm Baeo» 

"Amongst cousolaticau it is not 
the least to represent to a Hum's 
self like examples of cslami^ in 
others. For examples give a 
quicker impression tban argu- 
ments ; and besides, they certify 
to us that which the Scriptore 
also tendeieth for satisfaction, that 
no new thii^ is happened unto us. 
This they do the better, by how 
much the examples are likei ia 
drciunatancea to onr own case; 
and more especially if they fall 
upon peiBons that are greater and 
worthier than ourselves. For as it 
savoreth of ranily to match our- 
selves highly in out own conceit, 
so on the other aide it is a good 
sound conclusion that if oar betten 
have sustained the like events, we 
have the less cause to be grieved," 
—LttUr to BhhopAndrewii(l6SS). 

" This even becomes pleasant in 
compariaoQ with another's grief." 
— ftwBM (1694-86). 



Mr. Ruggles Imngs out the force of thia eitraoidinaiy 
paraUelisin by rearrangement in detail, thnB : 

« When we our betters see bearing " If our betters have sustained 
our woes, the like events, we have the less 

We scarcely think onr miseries our cause to be grieved." — Bacon. 



" Who alone sotFera, suffers most in " Amongst consolations it is not 

the mind, the least to represent to a man's 

Leaving bee things and happy self like eiamplee of calamity in 

■hows belund. others." — Ibid. 
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But tlieii the mind much niffenDca 

doth o'erakip 
When grief hath mate* end bearing 

fellowehip." 

"Hov light and portable mf pain "More especiallf if tbe^ foil 

eeema now, npOD persons tiut are greater and 

When that which makM me bend irorthier than ootselves." — Baeon. 
make* the king bow," 

Ibid. 

" He childed, at I fitther'd." " This they do the better, bj how 

Ibid, much the examples are liker in 
arown." — /Wrf, 



The I^a^ tff Siakt^ieare, founded on Literarf Forms, pages fS7, tS3. 
783 

KIPBOTtBra A SOOKBrBB 

From Shaki-tptare From Baeon 

"QeUuita fool doth verywiselj hit "He that instraota a seoner 
Both Tcrj foolishly, iJthoDgb he gets to himself shsme." — Ad- 

Boaxt, iN)i«!«n«n< o/Learniag (1603-0). 

Not to eeem senaelcM of the bob 
tjeer]." 
A$ ¥ou LOx If, ii 7 (1633). 

In the second edition of the ' Advancement ' (1623), Bacon 
enlarges FnrtheT on this singular subject, thns : 

"When a man infonas and instraots a scomer, in the fiist place 
he losee his time ; secondly, the attempt is langfaed at by others as 
a vain thing and labor misapplied ; and lastly, the soomei despises 
the knowledge which he has received." 

784 

FOVKIttT DT WEALTH 

"Having all, so wanteth in his "Weallb made me poor." — 
store, Promut (1694-8e> 

That, oloy'd with mooh, he pineth 
still f(w more." 

Luertce (1C94). 
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7M 



From ShaJte-tptoM 
"like ioggj aoath, puffing with 
wind «nd rain." 
At 7ov Liit It, iii. 6 (1623). 
"Like the Bontli, 
Borne with black Tapor." 

* King Henry IV., ii. 4 (1600). 
" Tnming hit face to tli« dew- 
dropping aonth." 
Romeo and Jvliel, i. 4 (1S97). 
"Kvm the apongj south to this 
p«t of the west." 

Cyo^line, iv. S (1623). 



SOUTH WIND B&IHQIITO KAIIT 

From Bacon 
The Bonth wind with na is 
niny ; the north wind dear. The 



former eolleeta and nnrtnrw clonda ; 
the Utter hieoka and disoipfttea 
them. Poeta, therefore, in their 
deacriptions of the deluge tepre- 
sent the north wind m at that time 
imprisoned, and the aoath wind let 
loose with full poweia." — Hittoria 
VenloruM (1622). 



Aaother view of the south wind ia presented in our next 



aOUTB ■WIHD PBBTILBirriAL 



"All the contagion of tha aoath 

wind light on 7011, 
Ton abamea of Borne ! Toa herd of 

— Boils and piques 
Plaater jroa o'er; that 70a ma; be 

abhorr'd 
Farther than aean, and one infect 

another 
Agaisat the wind a mile I " 

Coriotanut, i. 4 (1623). 
" The south-fog rot him 1 " 

CsvOdint, ii. 3 (1S23). 



" In the aoath wind the breath 
of nun ia mora offenaive, the appe- 
tJI« of animak is more depresaed, 
pe&tjlential diseases are more fte* 
quent, catarrhs common, and men 
are mtm doll and heavy." — Ibid. 



pokpst's wak aqaikst pirates 



Sid all the sea of piratea." 
Anthony and Cleop^ra, : 
(1623). 



" The Piratical War which was 
achieved by Pompeythe Oreatwaa 
his truest and greatest glory." — 
An Advertiianent ioackutgan Soiy 
War (1622). 
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Fnm SKakt-tptetn Fnm Bacon 

"I abhot aaeli fanatLeal phoo- "Vlutl when a letter u de- 
taams, mch ioBociaUe and point- &Bii<led of ite rightftil sound 1 " — 
device companions; rach tacken i^onnw (1694-96). 
of orthography, as to «peak dovt, 
fine, when he ahoiild Mj dotibt; 
det, when he should pronounce 
debt, — d,e,b,t,notd,e,t; hedep- 
eth a cal^ caolf; half, haolf; 
neighboor, vooatw nebonr ; neigh, 
abbi«Tiated ne. This ia abhomi* 
nable (which he would call abomi- 
nable), it insiiiuBteth me of insanie : 
nt mttUigiM, donanef to make 
frantic, lunatic." — Loee'i L^tar '« 
Zmt, ▼. 1 (1S98). 



TTI.TB8XS 

" Deceive more iljlf than TSi^aar " myaea, dscatfnl in speech." 
conld." — V»d. 



S King Htnty VI., iii. 2 (1623). 
" As Ulywee and itout Diomede, 
With deight and manhood etole to 
BheeuB' tents." 

Ibid., IT. 2 (1623). 
" The mild glance that si j Ulfwea 
lent." 

Lvereee (1S96). 
"That same dog-fox, Ulyssea," 
TroitoE and Ore$Mida, y. 4 
(1009). 



" Trrut none ; " Then is no aoond f 

For oatha are straws, men's faiths where." — Ibid. 
are wafsr-cakes." 
KiBff Btwf v., il 3 (1600). 
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LOVaS UTKB DEATH 

Frcmi Shaka-tpeare Fmn Bacon 

« Foi K> it fkl]« oat, "Wben he u dMd, h« wiU be 
That what we have we priie not to Wed." — Promvi (I5d4~96). 

the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being 

hwk'd and lort. 
Why, then we rack the raloe ; then 

we find 
The virtue that po—eMJon wonld 

not ehoir us, 
Whilea it was oun." 

MiuA Ado, iv. 1 (1600). 
"I shall be lov'd when I am 
lack'd." 

CorManvt, iv. I (I6S3). 
"She 'b good, being gone." 
Anlhony and Cltopatra, i. S 
(1(»3). 

709 
stJtJM cinQnx 
"AiHM eviqa* ia our Roman " 5uum emftte " [To evei; man 
jnatiee." hia own}. — Ibid. 

Titiu Andrmievi, i. 3 (1600). 



QALXN AKS PABACXL8D8 

" 3o I say — both of Qalen and " Galen'B compositiona and Faiv 
Faracebna." oelana' ■epantima." — SM. 

AU •* Wai, ii. 3 (1883). 

704 
beathio tbk bcbb fob a bibd 
"The flat tranq[tesuoti of a "To beat the btuih wfaOe 
■choolboj, who, being oretjoy'd another catches the biid." — Bnd. 
with finding a bird'a nest, ahows it 
hia companion, and be eteala it." — 
iCveh Ado abovi Nothing, ii. 1 
(1600). 
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796 

TSB OAT a ram abiok 

From Skakt-tptan Front Bacon 

" Live ft eowaid in thine own " The cat wonld «at fish, but she 

esteem, will not wet hei foot.'' — Promm 

Letting 'I dare not' wait npon 'I (16B4-96). 

would.' 
Like the poor cat in the adage." 

Machtth, i. 7 (1633). 

This is a Frencli proverb — Le that aims Upoiuon, mais 
il n'aime pasd mouUlerlapatte — the cat loveth fish, but she 
loveth not to wet her paw. It appeared in an English colleo 
tion of prorerhs for the first time, so far as we know, in 1629, 
or six years after the publication of ' Macbeth.' Bacon had 
lived in France. 

796 

WILL AND WISH 

" 80 the maid Uiat stood in the " He had rather have hit will 
way for my wish ehoU show me than his wish." — Ibid. 
the way to my will." — King 
Henry F., v. 2 (16S3). 

797 
QOSsnoN m obeapsidb 
" What lack you P " " They have a better qneation in 

KiitgJohn,iv. I (1823). Oheapside, 'What lack yon" 7" — 
Ibid. 

7»S 

POKTST rKIQKIMQ 

"The tmert poetiy ia the most " Poets invent much." — TMif, 



A$ 7ou Like II, iii. 3 (1623). 

799 

LOAM 

" Loan oft loses both itself and " He who loam to a Mend loses 
friend." doable." — Ibid. 

HamUt, L 3 (1604). 
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THE HAOtSTB^TE 



From Shake-tpeart 
" Ltar. See how yond justice 
laik upon jond thief. Hark, in 
thine ear; change places, and, han. 
dy-dandy, which ia the joBtioe, 
which ia the thieT? — Thon bast 
seen & fanner's dog bark at a 
b^garP 
Qtovctiter. Ay, sir. 
Ltar. And the creature mm 
from the cur] Theiethou might'st 
behold the great image of authority; 
a dog "a obey'd in office." — King 
Lear, iv. 6 (1608). 



Fnm Boom 
"The toagiBttate determines the 
ian." — PTomus (1694-^6). 



EEPDTATIOM DSPENDBNT OK BAKK 

"That in a captain's bat a choleric 

Which in the eoldier is flat blaa- 

phemy." 
MtasuTtfor Mtamre, ii. 2 (1623). 
"Faults that are rich are fair." 

Tbnon ofAlhera, i. % (1623). 
"01 what a world of vile iU- 

favor'd faulta 
Looks handxonie in three handled 

pounils ft year ! " 
Merry Wioe* of Windsor, m. 4 

(1602). 
" Let the candied tongue lick 

absurd pomp, 
And crook the pr^nant hinges of 

the knee. 
Where thrift may follow fawning." 
HamUt, iii. 2 (1604). 
" The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fooL" 

rfnum ofAOieru, iv. 3 (1623). 



"We think that a rich man is 
always right." — Pramiu (1694-96). 

" The fortunate have even three 
months' children." — Ibid, 
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IN THZ DOORWAT 

From ShaJce-gMort FVwnBacon 

"Achilles standei' th' entrance of " Beautiful in the iooimj," — 
hia tent." Promu* (1694-^). 

TroiloM and Cremda, iii. 3 (1609). 
" They paas'd by me, 
As miieis do by beggan, neither 

gave to me 
Qood word nor look. What! an 
mj deeds fo^t F " 

Ibid. 

It was a aaTing among the Greeks that a man's popularity 
is meaaured by the degree of deference shown to him by 
passers-by, while he is standing in his doorway. Bacon's 
entry in the Fromus to this effect is quoted from Aristopha- 
nes. Accordingly in the play Ulysses advises the Greeks 
to pass Achilles, standing in the entrance of his tent, with 
averted looks, in order to show the sulking warrior his loss 
of popularity in the army. 



THE SDH AMD TAPXBS 

" With taper light " To help the ann vith Untenu." 
ToMekthebeaateonsejeofhcaveD — Promm (1094-96). 

to garnish." " This work, shining in itself. 

King John, iv. 2 (1623). needs no taper." — Amtndvuttt of 
th* LaiDt (1616). 



BTJLL-BKABIMQ MILO 

" For thy vigor, " He who shall have carried the 

Bull-beamg Milo his addition yield calf will carry the bull." — Ptvmw 

To sinewy Ajai." (1694-96). 
TroSut and Creitida, iL 3 (1609). 

Both authors refer to the athlete Milo, who, having made 
a practice of carrying a calf while it was young, continued 
to do so after it had become full grown. 
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805 

From SvA»~tpear» FnmBaem 

" 0, thoa moDBtet igiu>i&nc« 1 " Better imboni than imUngbt.'' 

How deform'd doat thou look 1 " — Promui (1SM--96). 

Loce's Labor'i Loit, iv. 2 (I&98). 
*^ Then ifl uo dAikueBB but i^o^ 

Tudfih Ifighl, iv. 2 (1623). 

" The commoa cqim of msnkiiul, 

folly and ignotance." 

Tnniia and Crettida, it. 3 (1609). 

" Ignonuce u the cnne of Qod." 

a King Benry YJ., iv. 7 (1823). 

806 
irO CONBIII.TATtON BEFOKE A.LTAB8 

"Cease, ceMa theM jam, and reat " There ahould be no conraltai- 

yonr minds in peace I tion before the altar." — Und. 

Let 'B to the altar." 

I Hmry VL, i. 1 (1623). 

807 

■BAN PEOPLE AITEMFTIKQ OBXAT THZKOS 

" Whet may this mean, " We, mean people, attempt 
That we . . . foola of nataie, great things." — Aid. 

So horridlj to shake our dispoeition 
With thoughta beyond the reaches 
of oiu ioala 1 " 

fi^aml«(,i. 4(1603). 
"I am very pioad, revengeful, 
ambitions, with more offences at 
my beck than I have thoughts to 
put them in, imi^ination to give 
them shape, or time to act them 
in. Wliat should Buch fellows as 
I do, crawling between heaven and 
earth?"— 7«d.,iii. I. 

808 

BUFTERANCS GmMQ XABB 

"Of sufferance comes ease." " Of sufferance cometh ease." — 

1 King Sefoy IV., v. 4 (1600). Ibid. 
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KBPZMTAirCE 

Fnm Shdke-tptart Prom Bacon 
** 1 toj ofieuca ia nnk, it imelL) " He ttuit haa the piincipUs of 
to huvea ; virtae deeply seated in bis natme 
It hatb the piimal cone upon % would repent [having co mmit ted a 
AlMother'amarderl— Pnij 0*11 1 ciimej, but he kaowa IM)tIlow."— 
^ PrwnuM (1694-96). 
Though iacUuatJon be as sharp ai 



wiUi 
My Btrongei guilt defeata my stnmg 

And, like a man to doable b 



I atand in pause when I shall fint 

And both n^eot. What if thii 
onnedhand 

Wen thiekei than itself with brotb- 
er's blood, 

Xs there not nin enough in the 
sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow) Wherdn 
serresmere;. 

But to con&ont the visage of of- 
fence t 

And what 'a in prajrer, bat this two- 
fold force, — 

To be foreetalled, ere we come to 
fall, 

Or pardon'd, being down I Then, 
I '11 look up; 

Uy fault is pa«t. Bnt, 0! what 
form of prsjei 

Oan aerre mj tuin? Foigive me 
my foul mmdert — 

That cannot bej since I am still 

Of those effects for which I did the 

mutder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and 
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Wbatthenl whatnstBt 
Tiy what repentance cant what 

can it not } 
Yet what con % when one cannot 
repent F" 

HmaUt, iii. 3 0«>4). 

810 

BOUBABTIC W0BD8 

iVmn SiafcMpeort From Bacon 

" 1 they have Uved long on the "Cart adde bombast and woida 

alma-boaket of word*. I marvel a foot^md-*-half long." — Prowut 

thy master hath not eaten thee foi (1084-86). 

a woid ; for thoa art not ho long by 

the head as honoriJlaMlitudimUUi- 

bia."^ — Lovt'i LiOor't Lott, t. 1 

(1598). 
'^RotaLind. Answer me in one 

Cdia. You most boirow me 
Qargastua's month fitet; 'tis a 
word t«o great foi any month of 
this age's ■ize."—jtf You T^^ It, 
iii. S (1083). 

811 

rOBXISIT WABfl 

« Be it thy conne to htwy giddy « Have recourse to a fbie^ war 

minda to appeaee parties at home." — 

With foreign qnarrela." Ibid. 
t King Stnry IV., iv. ft (1600). 

81S 

GIVB WOBDS TO LOSSBS 

" Loeeis will have leave " Always let losen have their 
To ease their stomachs with their wtnda." — Ibid. 
hitter tongues." 
T^ihif Andnmieut, iii. 1 (1600). 

* For the lustoiy of this bmoni word, see ivpra, page 127 «f mg. 
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Toniss cnsBiK i>o kot Ayncr us 
Ftfm Siaie-ipeare From Bacon 

"Theramay be ia the cup "That the eye seeth not, the 
A spidei steep'd, and one may heart rneth not." — Pn>m(M(t594- 

drink, depart, 96). 

And fet partake no venom, for hia 

knowledge 
Is not infected ; hak if one pretent 
Tlie abhoir'd ingredicmt to hia eya, 

make known 
How he hath dmnk, he cracks his 

gorge, hiB Bides, 
^ith -riolent befu." 

H'nter>« TdU, il 1 (1023). 



FBCDBMCB 

" Hold foni tongue "The prudent man conceals hia 
Good prudence." knowledge." — Ihid. 

Borneo and Jviiet, iii. (ISOT). 
" "T is wisdom to conceal our mean- 
ing." 
5 King Htniy VI., iv. 7 (1623). 



TBIKQS DOn 

" What 's done cannot he undone." "Thingedonecaimot be undone." 
if(Ki«lA, T. I (1623). —Ibid. 

816 

BAS AND TOIC* 

** Give ererj man thine est, bnt " Let ereTy man be swift to hear, 
few thj voice," slow to epeak." — Ibid. 

HamUt, i. 3 (1604). 

81? 



"Thon eanst not teadi ma to "The art offfffgetting." — HM. 
forget" 
Romeo and Jvliet, i. S (1509). 
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From Skalx-^peare From Bacon 

" We bring forth weeds, " LeiniR bi«ed« evil thonghta.** 
When our quick miiulB Ue atill." — Pnnmit (ieMr-86). 
.inf&any and CUopaIra, i. 2 
(ieS3). 

8I» 

A. boy's LOVB 

"He'B nud thottnuti in ft boj's "A boy's lore doth not endiin." 
lore." — Ibid. 

King Lear, m. fl (1608). 

880 

LOVB, A KK>L 

"SotrneafoolialoTe." " Ah>T«talwi^ «™™''*" amis 

SowMt 07 (1609). folly." — Ibid. 

esi 

LOOKING AT A Enro 
" Eveiy cat and dog, " A Mt may look on ft king." 
And little roooae, erety nnvorthy —Bid. 

Live here in heaven, and may look 

Romeoand Jvlitt, iii. 3 (1G97). 



TIXOB 

" That 's a valiant flea that dare " He had need be a wily monse 
eat hii breakfast on the lip of a nhoold breed in a cat'a ear." — 
lia-a." — Kit^) Bmry V., iii. 7 Jhid. 
(1623). 

823 

FBISimS TO BKABTfl 

"Natare teaches beasts to know "The eat knows whoM llpa she 



theii friends." lieka," ~' Itnd. 

Coriolantu, it 1 (1623). 
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JOTB, OTKBTHBOWnrO 

Fnm ShaJce-ipeart From Baeen 

"lam giddy; expectation whiila "Whea on« good follows 

me tound. npcm another, a man loaea his 

The imaginaty reliah ia so aweet balaooe." — Prompt (IBM-M). 

Tliat it enchanta my sense, what 

will it be. 
When that the watery palate laat«s 

LoTe'a thricarepnted nectar } 

Death, I fear me^ 
Swounding deatniction; or some 

joy too fine, 
Too-aubtle potent, and too sharp 

in Bweetneea, 
For the capacity of my roder 

I foir it mach; and I do feat 

beeidee, 
That I shall lose distinction in n^ 
joys." 
Trmittt and Crenida, iii. S 
(1009). 

829 
BAPPIK8T Lira nr iskobavos 
** We were, lurqneen, " The lu^piwt life i> in knowing 
Two Uda, that thought there was nothing."— iNA 

no more behind, 
Bnt inch a day to-morrow as to- 
day, 
And to be boy etemaL , . . 
We were a twin'd lambs, that did 

frisk i' the sun. 
And bleat the one at the othec; 

what we chang'd 
Was innocence for innocence. W« 

knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, noi 

dieam'd 
That any did." 

Winttr't TaU, L 8 (16S3). 
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880 
BOKBows, acHoouun^ia I 

From ShaJM-tptar* From Bacon i 

■' To wilful men, " Our wrrowa are our achooL 
The injuries thkt tbej themselvea muten." — Promiu (lfi94-06). | 

procure 
Must be their tchoolmasten." 

King Lear, ii. 4 (1608). , 

"Give RoiTow leave iiwhile to 
tutor me." 
King fiicterrf //, iv. I (1608). 

897 

TBI HOBSI AKS THB OBAU 

" Ay, lir, bat while the grass " While the -grafla gttmt, the 
grons — the proverh it loinething hone at«rv8th." — Ibid. 
muBty."— HamUl, iii. 3 (1601) 

828 

FIGHTIKQ SHADOWS 

" He wiU fence with his own Bhad- " To fight with a shadow." — 
ow." Ibid. 

MtnAant of Feniix, i. 2 (1600). 



PSOTIDSHOS MOUXLUB 

" The inaudible and noiselesa foot " The goda htm woolen leet" 
of time." — Ibid. 

AH '( ir«U, T. 3 (1623). 



WlBTSrOL EXCESS 

"What bol hath added water to "To dig a well hj the river'a 
the sea ? " aide." — Ibid. 

Titut Andrometu, iiL 1 (1600). 



DILC0UI.O SUBOSU 

" Diiacvlo twgtrt, thou know'st" " Diluenlo m 
Twtlflh Night, ii. 8 (1628). est"— /&t<I. 
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FBIKMTtSHIP BKTWKBir 81TPBBIOB8 AND tlTFEBIOBS 

From Shatt-tpeart JVom Bacon 

"Timon. Had I a steward "There is little friendship in 

So ttae, so jast, and now so com- the world, and least of all between 

fortable ? eqnale, which was wont to be mag- 

It almoet tonu m^ dangerous ni&ed. That that it, is between 

nature mild. saperior and inferior, whose for- 

Let roe behold thy face. Sorely, tnnea may comprehend the one 

this roan the other." — EtMOy 0/ FoUowert 

Was bom of woman ... I do and Fritttdt (1687-48). 

proclaim 
One honest man — mistake me not, 

bat one. 
Ho more, I pny, and he 'a a stew- 
ard." 

Timon ofAthtnt, iv. 8 (1633). 

When Timon lost bis wealth all his frieods forsook him, 
with one exception. Shske-speare emphaaizea the character 
of this exception — "and he's a stewaid" — evidently in 
view of the Uieory enunciated by Bacon, that enduring 
friendships con exist only between Buperiors and inferiors. 

It is possible diat Bacon may have had in mind the extraor- 
dinary fidelity of his own steward. Sir Thomas Meautys, 
" one of the noblest of the noble order of loyal aerrants — 
loyal to the full extent of his means and abilities — in 
adversity as in prosperity, in disgrace as in honor — loyal 
through life and beyond it — tuperstitis eultor, dtfuneti ad~ 
miratoT — the creditor who never ceased to be a friend." — 
Sfeddikg's Life atid Letters of Francis Bacon, viL 323. 



BTUMBLINO AT THE TBBBSHOLD 

" Uimy men that stnmble at the " To atnmble at the thmhold." 
threnhold — PromiM (1601-90}. 

Are well foretold that danger larks 
within." 
S Kiny Hewy YI., it. 7 (1623). 
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Rvm Skatt-tpearv From Baem 

" All 'b well that eodfl well." ** All '■ well that endi irdL"— 

All'* Well Aat End* WeU (1623). Ftorm* (16M-96). 

Bacon's Promns entiy, quoted abore, lends no support to 
the theory that the play, meDtioned hj Meres bs ' Love's 
Labor's Won,' was identical with 'All's Well that Ends 
Well' 

836 
OLD AOB, ODIOUS 

" Ajie, I do abhor thee." " Thou, odioiu old age." — Ihid. 



Pattioruite Pilgrim (l&SQ). 



bithto Tax bbidlx 
"The iion bit he anuhei twwn "Tobita the bridle."— iUii 

hia teeth, 
ControUiDg what he waa controlltd 
with." 

Vtnm and AihnU (169S). 



THOVQSn IS WBXX 

" Tlioiight ia free." " Thought ia free." ■ 



Tht TtnqMit, iii. 2 (1623). 
Tietl/a Night, i. 3 (1623). 
" llionghte are no labjects." 
iteiuureforM«tmTt,-v. 1 (1623). 



JXSTfi LIS n> THK EAB 

" A jfst'a pnwperitr lies in the ear "A man mast tell yon talei and 
Of him that heata it, neTei in the find yon eaia." — Ibid, 

tongue 
Of bim that makea it." 
Lovt'i Labor 'tLotl, v. S (1K»). 
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CK)D S BLESSIKO Ain> TBI WAKH BUX 

From Shate-g>tare From Bacon 

"Tlioa out ofheBTen's benedictioa " Out of God's bleming into tha 

oom'st to the warm snn." mum Eon." — ProMut (16M-96}. 
Kmg Lear, ii. S (1608). 

MO 
nrSTSUOTIOH THBODGH TBB BXNBE3 

"To iplit the ears of the igno- "Whilst the mincU of men con- 

mnt, who for the most part ore tinned rad« «iid without practice 

capable of nothing bnt inezpli- in matter* of Ruhtletj' and specn.- 

calde domb-ahowB and Doise." lation, and in a manner incapable 

Samlet, iii. 3 (1603). of leceiving Boch things as do not 

directlj fall nndei and strike the 

eenaee." — Pre/ae* to the Witdom 

of the AneienU (letyff). 

The same claas of people ia referred to in these two 
passagee, persons to whom tmth most be taught through 
the senses (i. e. sight and hearing) rather than through 
ahatractiona and generalitiea of thought 

S4I 
SKCBXT BTUBIKS 

"Proipero, These being all laj "Men, eminent in rirtne, often 
Btodj, abandon their fortunes willingly, 

The government I east npon my that thej may have leisure for 
brother, higher parsuits." — Advanement 

And to my state grew stranger, ^ Learning (1608-^). 
being transported 

And lapt in secret stndiefl." 

Tempeii, i. S (1628). 

Mr. James Bussell Lowell asks, " In Proepero shall we not 
recognize the artist himself ? " Without doubt, as we have 
already shown (' Francis Bacon our Shake-speare,' 52) ; but 
what " secret studies " can we attribute to the reputed poet 
from Stratford i On the other hand. Bacon declared that in 
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hit atudiea he was following the guid&nce of none, nor even 
communicating his thoughts "to a single individuaL" — 
Novwm, Organum. 

842 

won AH, ILL OB WXIJ. AT HXB OPTIOH 

Fnm Shakt-^tart From Bacon 

" I un quickly ill and veil, " A wonum is ill when iha 
So Anthonj loves." pkoMe, and when ahe please^ she 

Amitmy and Cltopatra, i. i ii veil."— ProoiM (1661-06}. 
(1623). 

S43 

QQABBEL8 

" In the nunagiDg of (joarrelB " For qaarrels the^ are with cart 
fouma^aayhe ii vise; for either and duervtion to be avoided." — 
he avoidi them vith great dUere- EuagofTnuti (1620). 
(ton, or nndeitakea them vith a 
moet ChiiatiaD-like eare." — Much 
Ado, n. 3 (1000). 
" Beware of entrance to a quarrel." 
Hamlet, i. 3 (1603). 



TUTDSB TBB ABM-Prt9 

"MtreuHo. Why the devil came "TluDga done under the antt- 

you between ua 1 pita." — Pmtuu (1694-96). 

I van hurt under yonr arm." 
Xomo and Julia, iii. 1 (IM?). 
■' Romeo he crin alond, 
' Hold, ftienda ! frienda, part I ' and, 

■wifter than hia tongne. 
His agile arm beata down tlieir 

fatal points, 
And 'twixt them rnshee; nnder- 

neath whose arm 
An envions thrust from Tybalt hit 

the life 
Of Btout Mercutio, and then Tybalt 

fled." Ibid. 

Bacon quotes from Erasmus an old proverb to the effect 
that things done under the arm or arm-pita are odious. This 
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was in 1594^-96. In 1597 the tr&ga&y of 'Borneo and 
Juliet' makes its appearance, vitb a conspicuous instance 
of a deed of this kind made use of in the plot Mercutio 
and Tybalt, members respectivelj of the rival houses of 
Montague and Capulet, are engaged in a street brawL 
Bomeo rushes in between tbem, Btrikes down their swords 
and orders them to desist. Mercutio, being Romeo's Erieud, 
erideutly complies at once, but Tybalt, full of the ancient 
rancor and partly hidden by Borneo's body from view, takes 
advantage of the situation and with a sudden and unexpected 
thrust under Borneo's arm kills his aotagonist. The drama- 
tist styles this act as " envious " or shameful, in exact 
accordance with the proverb to which he twice refers. 

846 

rSIEin>, A MISBOB 

From Shake-tptart From Bacon 

"Ton go not till I eet up a glus " There it no better glaM than 
Wbare foa may see the inmost an old Mend." — Pnmnu (1594- 
partofyon." 98). 

Bania, iii. 4 (1604). 

846 

HO CONFIDENCE IK PKISOBS 

" 0, how wretched " Pnt no confidmee in piincea." 
la that poor man that hangs oa — Had. 
princea' favors ! " 
Kutff Hirtry VIII., iii. 2 (1S23). 

847 



"Tool speech is paxeion ; "StiTnoevilthatifl well settled." 
But, pray yon, stir no emben np." — Ibid. 
Anthong and Cleopatra, ii. 2 
(1623). 

848 

nTHOGKNCE 

" The trnst I have is in mine inno- " Innocence is its own drfence." 
cence." —Ibid. 

M King Btwry VL, iv. 4 (1683). 
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849 

0HAK1.CTEB OF KIITS HSNBT Tl 

From Skake-tpeare From Baeon 

"Wlifln thon com'at to kneel it "EingHenij TI.,tbat innoeoit 

Henry's feet, prince." — HiMory ^ Henry VII. 

ThoD maj'st bereave him of his (1621). 
wita." 
1 Kirtg Henry VI., v. 3 (16S3). 

The term " innocent," here applied to Henry VL, means 
imbecile or half-witted. 



STXETB AJn> H01TB8 

" Bat nr««teat things tqm sonrest " The vin^ar of sweet wine." — 

\>j thaii deeda; Promut (lSM-96). 

liliea that fester smell tax wone " Beware of the Tinegai of Bweet 
than weeds." wine." — Ibid. 

Sonnet 94 (1809). •• The best thing* an in their 

" The sweets we wish for turn to emtnptjon the worst; the aweeteat 
loathed sotin." wine makes Ae sharpest Tinegar." 

Lvereee (1S94). — Charge againtt Sonurtet (1616). 
*' Things, sweet to taste, prove in 
digestion wot." 
King Riehard 11., u 3 (1597). 
" This intnuion shall, 
Kow seeming sweet, convert to 
bitter gall." 

Romeo md Jviiet, i. S (1597). 

" The food that to him now is as 

Inscioas as loensts shall be to him 

shortl;^ as bitter Bs coloqaintida." ^ 

— Olhtllo, i. 3 (16SS). 

851 

VBOBT BUBITB 

"Frost itself as actively doth " Frost bnms." — Promiu (IBM- 
bum." 96). 
Haniet, m. 4 (1601). 

1 " Some apothecaries, npon stamping of oolonqointidB, bavs boaD pot into 
a greet sconriog by the vapor only." — Bacon's ifaturai Sfttory. 
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TODTH7CI. LOTS 

Fnm Shab*-ipear« PnmBaeon 

"It cannot be Uiat Deademona "Love ia noaciahed <hi jonng 
should long contiiuie her love to flesh. " — Prmuui (lOM-96). 



the Hoor, . . • nor he his to her; 
. . • she miut change for jonth." 
— OfiWZo, 1.3(1682). 



" At if inciease of sppetite had " Appetha ocaam by etting." 
gioim by what it fed on." lind. 

Samla, i. S (1604). 



nun AKD FKAT 

" The latter end of a tn.j end the " Better coming to the ending 
beginning of a feaat." of a feast than to the b 

1 King Beary IV., n. S (1698). a fray." — Ibid. 



TEUE TO Oira'B 8KLP 

*' To thine own self be trae." " I prefer nothing but that they 

HamUt, t. 3 (16CB). be tane to themselTes, and I trae 
« Whate'er it be, be thoa still like to myself." — Ibid. 
thyself." 
S King Henry VI., It. 7 (1623). 
"This rich praise, that yon alona 
■Mfoa." 

'bonnet S4(ieOS). 
"While I remain abore the ground, 

yoneball 
Hear firoro me still ; and nem of 

Bat what u like me formerly." 

CorUaniw, iv. 1 (1633). 
" I am Anthony yet." 
JiUiffny <m4 n«i^)a(ra, iii. 9 (1623). 
" Hake me bst like my thooghla." 

^iI'«nU^iii. 1(1083). 
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SFUKIKO TBEA80H BKHHID CLOflBD DOOBfl 
From Shaie-iptare From Bacon 

" Avmtiie. Then give me le&re "Shut the dooi, foi I mean to 
that I mB7 tnm the key, speak tnasao." — Promu* (I&94- 

That no man enter till my tale be 90). 

B6Un^roh». Have thy desire. 

[Avmerlt loctt tin door. 
Tori [wtUin]. iij liege, bewaie ! 

look h> thjMlf 1 
Thou hast a tiaitoi in thj pieeenc« 
there." 

Kmg Riciard II., v. 3 (1&97). 
OQ villainy! Hoi let tbedooib« 

lock'dt 
TifAcheiy I aeek it ont." 

HamUt, T. S (1604). 

857 

STCHBLnro a SABOt 

" Stumble with haate." >' He atomhlea who ma tM too 

LoB^i Labor 'iLtiit,ii.l(lt9B). f muoh haate." — iWrf. 
" They itnmble that ran faat," 
SoMto and JalUl, ii. 3 (1&99). 



CABAB AHD HIS YOWTUSK 

"Now am I like that piond inanlt- "A3 Cseaar sud to the pilot id 

ing ship the ship, to atrengthen his coiu«g«^ 

Which Cteear and his fortnne bora * jon hear Gnear and his for. 

at once." tone.' "~Ik AugmenlU (lfl28). 
1 A«nry F/., L S (1623). 



ITKKIHSOBS 

*< Out bad ntighboT makes ns early "fie who has a good neighbor 
Btirrera." has a good morning." — iVonw* 

King Amry V., iv. 1 (1028). (ISM-DO). 
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FUHK&U. BELI. 

From ShiJee-tpeart From Bacon 

" [A. Mi ring*. " The pope u decrepit, and the 

I go, and it iadonej the bell in- liell goeth for him." — Euay of 



Hear it nol* Duncan ; fbi it ia a 

knell 
Hut annunona thee to hcanen, *a 

toheU." 

Maebttk, ii. 1 (lOSS). 



Dtaih (poethnmona). 



"Spetd. She doth talk in hei "If 700 will give me learn to 
■leep. awake jon, when I think joni 
Launee, It 'e no mattet for that, discoanea do bnt ileep, I will keep 
so the ileep not in her talk." — watch." — An AdvertutmerU touch- 
Tit Two GenOtmtn of Verona, ing an Holy War (1633). 
iii. % (1623). 



TCBKI8H IBUTUKT OF WOUH 

"THne loved I dee^^; dice " A people [Tnrka] that is with- 

dearly ; and in woman oat-para- ont natnnl edbetion, and, as the 

monied the Tntk." — Kwg Ltar, Scriptniea aaith, that n^ardeth not 

iiL 4 (1608). the deaiiea of women." — Ibid. 



PBILOBOFBBB B BTOMX AHB HOLT WAItS 

"Fi^Haff. It ahall go haid, but " I wat ever of c^Ion tiiat the 

I will make him a philosophet'i Philoeopho^ Stone end an Holy 

twoBtoneatome."— fJTtnjT JSnv3f, War were bat the rmd».iioiu of 

IT., iiL 2 (1600^ cracked bnuiu, that wore their 

feather in their bead inatead of 

their hat." — SptitJi of Poilio, 

lUd. 
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The above-given passage from Bacon is part of a fictitious 
debate composed hj him on tiie subject of a holy war. 
Among the opinions expressed hj the difTetent speakers were 
naturally some that were contiary to Bacon's own, while 
otheiB were in agreement with bim. Pollio in a single sen- 
tence gives one of each of these two kinds. He condemns 
the theory of the Pbilosopher'a stone, as Baoon does, and 
accordingly we find that theory ridiculed in Shakespeare. 
He also condemns all holy wars, bat such condemnation has 
no place in the dramas of Shake-epeare, for Bacon, with some 
qualifications, approved of them. 

B64 
Dates oisTiKoinsHnia rutk 
From Shakt^tart Fnm Baoon 

" I think the king is but a man, " It wu no metui appiehnuioii 
•i I am ; the violet smells to him, of Lucian, who M71 of Henip- 
aa it doth to me ; the element pni, that in his tnrelfl through 
■howB to him, as it doth to me ; hell he knew not the kings of the 
all his eensea have but hnman con- earth iiom other men ; - • • for- 
ditions ; his eeienuHUM laid by, in getting how aoelothedl; thef 
hit nakedness he mp^^an but a came hither."— S««gr ^ DtaA 
nun." — King Htnry K, iv. 1 (posthumons). 
(IflM). 

ses 



"HoK of Toni canTenatio& "Now, to bbj that the king 

would infect my brain, being the eumot gnnt 01 erect an; office de 

herdsmen of the beMtlj Plebcdaus." novo, no man, I think, wUl be such 

— Coriolamu, ii. 1 (1633). a plebeian (I mean both in scaence 

and honor) as so to affirm." — Dt 

Reg* Iiteoamita (1616). 

The ooDtempt lor plebeians, shown in the play of ' Coiio- 
lanns,' is found in every utterance of Bacon pertaining to 
them. 
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COUKTIKS FAIiATINE 



From Skakt-^eart 
'^Neriua. Tbeo theie is the 
ooBiil; Pftlatiae. 

Portia. In buth, I know it k a 
■in to be a mocker ; but hel whj, 
he hath & liotM better than the 
Neapolitan'e^ a better bad babit of 
frowning than the couuC Palatine." 
— The Merchant of Venie*, i. S 
(1600). 



From Baeon 
" If the king yoU erect a oonntj 
Palatine (which Ib a little ntodel of 
a monarchj Bubordinate}, what a 
nimibei of ofBcec are incident to 
the samel" — DeRege Ineontulto 
(1616). 



There were originallj three of these counties Palatine in 
England, but thej had been either extinguished or theii un- 
leaBOuable privilegeB abridged, befoie the time of Shake- 
speare. The dramatiat'a familiarity with this peculiar and 
recondite kind of jurisdiction, however, is indicated by his 
play on Uie name given to the nobleman by the maid. 



867 



JACK OADE 



" Idem. I pi'esent jonx grace a 
traitor's head, 

The head of Cade, whom I in com- 
bat slew. 

King Henry. The head of Cade 1 
QreatGod, howjottarttlioul 

t let me view hig vieage being 
dead. 

That, living, wrooght me inch exr 
ceeding troable." 
« King Htmy VI., v. 1 (1623). 



■' He that wiU tell me that the 
king*! right ahall be tried between 
J. S. and J. D., I will tbmk him 
alike of kin to Jack Cada oi 
Jack Straw."— iiti. 



John Cade was a reformer, and, among the many reformerB 
who have sacrificed theii lives in the cause of the Eng- 
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lish people against injustice and opio-eBsion of rolen, 
especially entitled to hcmor. Perhaps no other man in 
the history of l^e country has ever taken arms in opposi- 
tion to goTemment with claims so moderate and leaaonable, 
or prosecuted them in a manner so prudent, as he did. And 
yet Bacon and Shake-speare alike lavished their powen of 
ridicule and sarcasm upon his memory. 



From SKakt-^>tm 
" I '11 make a royage to the Holy 

To muh this blood off from mj 
gnitt; hand." 

King Richard II.. v. 6 (1S97). 
"Therefore, friends, 
As far ss to the sepolchie of Cbiist, 
(Whose soldier now, under whose 

blMMdoroM 
We are impreaaed and engag'd to 

fight) 
Forthwith a power of English shall 
we levy." 
J Kiry Henry lV.,i.l (1098). 



CBUBASBB 



From Bacon 
"There is no such euterpriae at 
thia day for secular greatness and 
terrene honor as a war upon infi- 
dels. ... It is my opiuion that a 
war npon the Turk is more worthy 
than upon any other gentilea, in- 
fidels, or saTages, that either hare 
been or are now, both in point of 
religion and in point of honor." — 
An Advaiitement louehingan Bdy 
War (1622). 



I.a.W or COMBAT 



"Suffoli. PlsAse it your majesty, 

this is the man 
That doth accuse his nuitd of high 

Homer. I never said nor thought 
any sach matter. Ood is my wit- 
neas, I am falsely accused by the 

King Henry. Away with them to 

prison ; and the day 
Of combat shall be the last of next 

month." 
« King Henry VI., i. 3 (ISM). 



" There is as well a judgment 
and recoveiy by war and arms, as 
by law and course of justice. For 
wsr is a tribanal-seat, wherein Ood 
giveth the judgment and the trial 
is by battle or duel, as in the case 
of private right." — Pott-Naii 
SpeeOi (1608). 
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"\Tkeg fight, end PeUr ttrikf 
down \i$ matttr. 
Homer. Hdd, Peter, bold ! I con- 
feas, I confeaa txeaaon." 

* King Hmuy VI., ii. 3. 

Both authors approve the law of combat, or the aettle- 
meitt of questions of private right between individuals in 
the B&me manner as nations barbarously do still, by appeals 
to force. 



From Shaie-tpear» 
" Coal-bUck is better than anothei 

In that it ecoma to bear another 

hue; 
For all the water in the ocean 
Con nerei tnm the swan's black 

legs to white." 

Titat AndronieuB, iv. 2 (1600). 



Fron Bacon 
" Bkck will take no other hue." 
■omut (1094-K). 



TO-KOBBOW 

" To-morrow, and to-moirow, and " We ought to be creatoies of 

to-morrow, to-dajr, by reason of the Bhortnest 

Creeps in this pet^ pace bcaa dej of life, not of to-morrow ; but as he 

to day, sajs, seizing the present time; for 

To the last syllable of recorded to-moirow will hare its turn and 

time." become to-day." — MtdUalionet 

MaOttk, V. S (1623). Raera (1C97). 

B72 



UIOTATIOlt or CABS 

erne, bat rather "We dwell 



"Care is nc 
corromve, 
For tihings tJut are not to be 
remedied." 
1 King Henry 71., iii. 3 (1623). 
" Things part redress are now with 
me part core." 
King Richard II., ii. 3 (1697). 



than is necessary for just deliben^ 
tion and decision. For which of 
na is there who cares only to mnch 
as is neeeesaiy that he may know 
what to do, or know that he can do 
nothing 1 and does not tnm Uie 
tame things over and over in 
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" Wluit a plogoe meaiu i^ niece, his mind, and hang lUelMdy in 
to take the death of her brothei the ume circle of cogitations, till 
thus I I am Bore care '■ an enemj he lose himaelf in them ! " — JtfM^ 
to life." — Tmlfth Nijfit, i. 3 itatiima Sacra (i587). 
(1623). 
" Past core ia still past enie." 

Lov^t Labor '* Loil, t. i (1698). 

873 

imiOTAnB AMD THI I^BTRIKTH 



From ShaJu-tpeart 
" Bnt, Suffolk, stay ; 
^lon mxj'tt not wander in that 

labyTinth; 
There Hinotann and nglf toea- 
ooua lurk." 
1 King Henry VI., t. 3 (1623). 



From Bacon 
"The unhappy and iuEunooB 
birth of the moauter Hinotamns, 
which devooiad the ingennons 
jonth, was owing to the wicked 
indnsti; and paniidous genius of 
this man. Then to conceal the 
firat niiachief he added another, 
and for the secuiitj of the pest 
devised and constructed the lahy- 
rinth, a work wicked in its end 
and destination." — Witdom tjftk* 
(1609). 



" That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother 

give; 
She v« A channel i and eonld 

almost read 
The thoughts of people ; she told 

her, while she kept it, 
'T would tnake her amiable, and 

subdne my Itthei 
Entirely to her love ; bnt if ahe 

lost it, 
Or made a gift of it, my bther'e eye 
Should hold her loathed, and his 

spirit* should hunt 
After new budes." 

OlMio, iii. 4 (16S3). 



" Where ragabonds be found 
in the lealm, calling themeelres 
^yptiaoB, it is felony." — A 
Pr^aroAonfor tk* Union <(fLatM 
(160B). 
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PUMIBHMENTt OT 1 



I ADD 



FOB TSEABON 

FnmBacon 



From Siakt-tptar* 
"BolingbnJtt. Madam, sit jcm " Whan a nun doth compaM ot 

kud fear not; whom we nue, imagme the daath of the king, if 
We will make ftat within a hal- it appeu bj aaj avert act, it ia 

low'd vei^. 
IHsre tAcjr perform Ae eertmiomt*. 



bdonffing, mid tnake tJtt eirtU, 
Spirit. Ad»um. 
Margery Jourdain. A^math I 
B; the etemd Qod, whoae name 

and power 
Thon trembleet at, anawer that I 

shall ask; 
Fat till thon >peak, thon ahalt not 

pwa from hence. 
S^. Ask what thon wilt. That 

I had aaid and done 1 
Bolia^oke. Tint, of the King, 

What ebaU of him become) 
£ptnl. The dnke jet Uvea, that 

Henrj ahall depose ; 
Bnt him outlive, and die a violoit 

death. 

King Henn/ [To Mttrgtry Jour- 

dmn and tit oAert], 
Ton four, from hence to ptiion 

laack again ; 
Fnim thence, nnto the place ot 



In treaaon, the corporal [uniah- 
ment is by hanging; and in women, 
by brn-mng." — Umon of Loam 
(1608). 



The witch in Smithfield iball b« 

hwWd to atiM, 
And jon three ahall be ttran^ed 

on At gaUowi." 
$ Kmg Etmf$ VI., i. 4; iL S 

(1«8). 
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FBTVILBQB OF BAHOTOART 



Prom Siait-tpetBV 
"Battingi. Onwhat oceam(m,G«d 

he knowB, not I, 
llie QoeeD, jodt moUwr, and jroni 

brother York, 
Have taken Banctnaif; the tender 



meet yooi grace, 
But bj hi* moUiei vat peifoice 

withheld. 
Budcbighatn. Fie ! what an indi- 
rect and peeriah eonree 
Is this of hers. — Lord Cardinal, 

will jour grace 
Pennade thei Queen to send the 

Duke of Tork 
Unto hia princelj toother piea- 

eatlyl 
If she deny, Lord Haetinga, go 

with him, 
And from her jealous arms pliiei 

ftim perforce" 
Kbtg Riekard III., iii. 1 (1097). 



"At £xet«i the king craisalted 
with his cDUOsel, whether be shonld 
offer life to Perkin if he would quit 
tiie sanctoary and Tolontarily sub- 
mit himself. The counsel were 
divided in opinion. Some advised 
the king to take Mm out of taae- 
tuary perforce." — Hittorg of Henry 
VII. (1621). 



FAULTS OF BUIXBB 



"Heaven forbid 
T^iat kings should let theii ears 
hear tbeii faults hid." 

Ptricln, i 8 (1809). • 



" Pa«e, the bitter fool, was not 
suffered to come at the Queen, be- 
cause of his bitter humor. Tet 
at one time some persuaded the 
Queen that he should come to her. 
So he was brought to her, and the 
Queen said: 'Come on, Pace, now 
we shall hear of our faults.' SaiUt 
Pace, ■ I do not use to talk of tiiat 
that all the town talks of." — 
ApoAegnu (posthumous). 
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DKDCALIOM, PBOOBHITOB C 

From Shait-ipeare 
" Tet jou must l« oyingi Uai- 
eioB is proud; who in a cheap 
estimstioii is worth all jonr piede- 
casson ainee Dencalioo." — Corio- 
Umv, ij. 1 (ieS3). 



r THE HUMAM KA.CB 

Fnm Baeon 
" TUm poeta relato that when the 
mhabitanti of the old world wen 
utteclf extingniBhed b; the oni- 
venal delnge, none lenuunad ex- 
cept Deucalion and Pynha." — 
Witdom of lit AneUnlt (1609). 
Deucalion waa tboa, according to botb anthora, the com- 
mcoi ancestor of the human race. 



879 



TWO WOBLM 



"Let the frame of things dia- 
joint, both the worlds mffer." — 
Maeiah, iii. S (1623). 

" To this point I stand, 
That both the worlds I give to 
negUgen 



"It would be disgiacefhl if, 
while the legiona of the material 
globe — that ia, of the earth, of the 
sea, and of the stais, — have been 
in oar times laid widely open 
and revealed, the intellectual globe 



Let come what comee ; onlf 1 11 be shonid remain shnt up within the 



reveng'd 
Moet tboronghlj for my fether.** 
HamUt, iv. 5 (1604). 



old diacoToriea." 
— JVopum Organvm (1620). 

" It is the perfect law of the 

inquirj of truth, ■ that nothing be 

in the globe of matter which haa 

not its parallel in the globe of 

ciTBtal or the underatanding,' " — 

Dt Atigmentii (1622). 

What Shake-epeare meant by " boUi worlds " is explained 

in Bacon. One of the lattefs tracts is called 'A Bescrip- 

tion of the Intellectual Globe.' 



BDUCATIOH OF THE DOAIUTIBT 

"SkaBom. Sir, I dare say, my "This work I knew not to 

cousin William ia become a good whom to dedicate rather than to 

scholar. He ia at Oxford still, is the Society of Qiay'e Inn, the 

he not? place whence my father was called 

SSenee. Indeed, air, to my cost to the highest jjace of jniticsr and 
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Siailow. He mwA then ta the where m^Mlf have lived." 
oiu of court ahortlf. gtmeitU ^ Law (lUO). 



The verj' Mme dajr did I fight 
with (me Sampson Stoekftdi, a 
fraitacr, behind Giay'i Inn." — 
t King Bmty IV., iii. * (IflOO). 



The coitrse of atadj recommended by Jtutice Shallow — 
from ibe UuiveraitieB to the Imis of Court — was the one 
actnallj piusoed by Bacon. And it was the one which the 
anonymous author of a book, entitled ' Polymanteia,' and pub- 
lished in Cambridge in 1595, tells us was also pursued by 
the poet who wrote the ' Venus and Adonis.' That the latter 
could by any possibility have been William Sbakspeie of 
Stratford will not be contended. No person by that name 
was ever matriculated at either of the universities or en- 
rolled at one of the Inns of Court. And yet, as this con- 
temporaiy in the book aboTe-mentioned publicly aesaiefi 
ue, the author of the poem, 'Ysnns and Adonis,' was so 
matriculated or so enrolled. Whoever he may have been, 
therefore, it is beyond all question that he was personally 
known by a pseudonym. And that pseudonym, as the 
writer of the book also tells us, was Shakespeare. 



Fnm Skake-tpean 

"AiLfthinft that's mended is 
hot patched: virtue that trana- 
gresMa ii bat patched with nn ; 
and sin that amends la hnt patched 
with Tirtaa. If that this simple 
■jllogiam will aerre, so ; if it will 
not, what remedy T As thexe is 
no trae cnekhold bnt eaUmitj, 
•o hean^'s a flowar." — ZWjU 
2i^, I B (1SS3). 



FromBacoa 
"I therefore iqeot the ayllo- 
giim ; and that not only at ragardt 
principles (for to prindplee the 
logidaua themaelTcs do not apply 
it), bnt also as regaids middle 
propositions; which, though oh- 
tainahle no doabt by the syllo- 
gism, are, when so obtained, barren 
of works, remote from practice, and 
altogether nnavallable for the ao- 
tive department of the scienceg." 
— Plm of Uu ItMauratia (1S20). 
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What Bacon condeiDns as a false method of leasonii^ 
Shakd-epeare faithfully illustrates. 



FBOFUZS I IMO THB FDTUBE TBOH THK PAST 

From Shai»tptaTe From Bacon 

" TheK JH t, hiatot? in all men's "Whereu this is added in the 

lives fable, that Protena waa a prophet 

Figaring the nature of the times and knew the three times [past, 

deceas'd, present, and future] ; this agrees 

The which obserT'd, a man may well with tiie natnre of matter; 

prophesy, for if a man knew the conditionB, 

With a near aim, of the main aSeetiona, and ptoceasee of matter, 

chance of things, he would certainly comprehend 

As yet not come to life." the earn and general issue (for I 

f King Henry IV., m, 1 (1600). do not saj that his knowledge 

would extend to the parts and 

ungularities) of all things, past, 

present, and to come." — Witdom 

of the Ancient* (1609). 

The difference between these two passages lies wholly in 
the application ; the thought is the same. That is to say, 
full knowledge of all the antecedents of the present state 
of things, whethar in nature (as Bacon says) or in human 
life (as Shakespeare says), would enable a man to predict 
the fotare. 

It is noticeable also that the same slight limitation of this 
prophetic power is given in botii : 

" A. man [thoa equipped] may prophesy of the main chance of things 
with a near aim." — Sbaxb-bfkabx. 

"I do not say that his knowledge would extend to the parts and 
Bingularities." — Bacon. 

883 

■aLTIlta OF THK BODT At DEATH 

"Of that this too, too solid flesh "Melting of the body is the 

wonld melt, work of tlie vital spirita alone, 

Thaw, and resolre itself into a when Qtey am excited by heat ; 

dew." for then, thongh under confine- 

BainUt, L 9 (1603). ment, they necetsuQy txptxd and 
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" Hatb I not hideona death withm make the groiBer parte, the fleeh 
my view, soft and foaible, as in the cue of 

Retaining bnt a qnantitj of life > metals and wax." — Hutory of Life 

Which bleeds away, even a« a form and Deati (1623). 
of wax 

Beaolveth from ite figure 'gainst 
the fireV" 

King Join, v. 4 (1623). 

Bacon believed that all vital spirit is compounded of flame 
and air. " Flame," he said, " ia a momentarj, air a perma- 
nent, substance ; the living spirits of animals are of a middle 
nature between them." He therefore took the groimd that 
continuity of life depends upon the proper equilibrium exist- 
ing between these two substances in the spirit ; and that if 
from any cause the inflammatory element should become 
excessive, then Uie body would melt and death ensue. Not 
only is this singular conception common to both authors, but 
also the same simile, derived from the nature of wax, to illus- 
trate it 

864 
KirowiKO one's sslt 
Prom Siait-^peare From Bacon 

"Know yourself." " £now thyself." 

Ai You Like It, iii. 5 (1628). —Promu (16M-^). 

" Cmel aie tha times when we are 

tiaiton 
And do not Imow onnelree." 

ifaebeih. iv. 2 (1628). 
"I have mnch ado to know my- 
self." 
MercKant of Veniet, L 1 (1600). 
" Dakt. I pray yon, sir, of 
what dispositbn was the Dnke } 

Eicaltu. One that, above alt 
other BtrifeB, contended eepecially 
to know himself." — Mtature for 
3fe(uur«, iii. 2(1628). 
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" I profit in the knovledge of my- 
■elf." 

TwdfA Night, V. 1 (1628). 

"SerwutL What are we, Ape- 
mauttu t 

Apem, Asses. 

Serv. Why) 

Apem. That yon bbIc me what 
you ate, and do not know your- 
selves.'' — Jtnum of AUuni, ii. 3 
(1S23). 



From Bacon 

" Hope befita not man ; itma^ee 
the mind light) frothy, nneqnal, 
wandering." 

"It was an idle fiction of the 
poets to make hope the antidote of 
human diaeasee. " — litditationa 
Sacra (1687). 



HOPE 

Prom Shal»ipeart 
"It never yet did hittt 
To lay down likeUhoods and fonos 

of hope." 

« Henry TV., i. 3 (1«>0). 
" Duke. So, then, yon hope of pa^ 

don from Lord Angelol 
Claudia. The miserable have no 

other medicine, 
But only hope. 
I have hope to Uve, and am pre- 

paied to die. 
2}vke. Be absolute* for death; 

either death or life 
Shall thereby be the Hweetet." 
Metuure for Meature, iii. 1 (1823}. 



Of all the senttmeots of tbe haman heart, one of the moat 
highly Talaed is hope. It has almost always been regarded 
aa a blessing. SheUey eaya that " Hope and Youth are the 
children of one mother. Love ; " Whittier, that it is " God's 
special gift to all ; " Keats, that it is of " celestial sweetness ; " 
and Sam Johnson, that " where there is no hope, there can 
be DO endeavor." What more terrible inscription could have 



■ niat ii, bt ooMa ; a Latinism. 
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been placed over the dooi of the infenud regions tlum that 
which Dante reports : 

" All hope alMndoi], je who eater heie." 

Singulaily enough, however, Fmnois Bacon, during the 
greater part of his life and to within a short time of his 
death, condemned the eentunent of hope. He sought for 
himself and for mankind absolute veracity, oi freedom hom 
every kind of delusion. He said : 

" Id hope there aeenu to he no nae. For what avails the antici- 
pation of good } If the good turn out lesa than jon hoped for, 
good though it be, yet because it is not to good, it seems to yon 
more like a loss than a gain, by leaBon of the ovei-hope. If the 
event be equal to the hope, then the flower of it, having been by 
tliat hope already gathered, you find it stale and almost distastefoL 
If the good be beyond the hope, then no donbt there is a sense of 
gnin ; but had it not been better to gain the whole by hoping not 
at all than the difierance by hoping too little I And suoh is tba 
effect of hope in prosperi^. But in advern^ it enerratee the 
true strength of the mind. For matter of hope cannot always ba 
forthcoming ; and if it fail, though but for a moment, the whole 
strength and support of the mind goes with it. Moreover the 
mind suffers in dignity, when we endure evil only by self-dece[v 
tion and lookiug another way, and not by fortitude and judgment. 
And therefore it was an idle fiction of the poeta to make Hope tba 
antidote of hnman diseases, because it mitigates the pain of them ; 
whereas it is in fiMit as inflammation and exaspetstion of them 
rather, multiplying and making them break out afresh." — Medittk- 
tumei Sacra (1597). 

The same peculiar and exceptional repi^nance to hope is 
several times expressed in Shake-speaie. In ' Measure Itxt 
Measure,' for e]:ample, the Duke enjoins Claadio, who lies in 
prison under prospect of immediate death, " Be absolute for 
death," tiiat is, be certain of death, entertain no hope ; for 
then — 

** either death or life 
Shall thereby he the sweeter." 
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To show at a glaace the great variety and scope of the 
foiegoing parallelisnis, as well as for ease of teferance, we 
now recapitulate them by Uieir headings: 

INDEX OF FABAT.T.KT.TSM3 



AbBtemioneneM, 697. 
Accents of Words, S61. 
Accidents of Life, 580. 
AccUMtion, Silence under, 126. 
Actnoo Bud ilia Hounds, TOO. 
Actson tTimed into a Stag, S3S. 
Action and Imagination, G03. 
Action a Eloquence, 4&S. 
Actium, Battle of, 620. 
Actoi forgetting bu Part, E24. 
Acts not to be judged b; Effects, 

B49. 
Adam, Penalty of, 353. 
Adamant, 3SS. 
Addceas in Conrt, 154. 
Adonis' Qardens, 480. 
AdTantage of Time, 334. 
.Solus, Kingdom of, 6S8. 
MtsM bnrning, 679. 
Affection and Beason, 449. 
Africa breeding Uonsters, 723. 
Age and Tontb, 380. 
Age, defbnning Mind, 129. 
Age, old, Bodies wrinkled in, 111. 
Age, old, Premature, 496. 
Agents, BepadiatioD of, by Princes, 

133. 
Aims in Life, 606. 
Air for Homes, 473. 
Air in the Earth, 689. 
Ait poisoned by foul Breatbs, 445. 
All 'e well that ends well, 834. 
Altars, no Consultation before, 806. 
Anathema from Cbrist, 351. 
AnuBTclins, 12. 
Anda and I&, 301. 



Angels, Fall of tbe, 99. 
Anger, a temporary Uadneas, 303. 
Anger, affecting the Heart, 1&9. 
Anger, gainii^ Time in, by Ooant> 

ing, 137. 
Anger, Be&ainings of^ to gain Tim«, 



Anger, Snppreasiona of, 385. 
Animation suspended by Drugs, 

173. 
Anthony and Love, 381. 
Anticipations of Jfind, 460. 
Antipodes, D97. 
Antiquity, Tonth of the World, 

263. 
Anvils, Truth forged on, 888. 
Apothecary Shop, 302. 
Apparitions, 166. 
Appetite, growing by what it feeds 

on, 853. 
Applause of Babble, 667. 
Arcbery, 660. 
Archery, White in, 669. 
Ariadne and Theseus, 708. 
Ariel, a Spirit, 466. 
Arion among Dolphins, 831. 
Aristotle, Misquotation from, 69. 
Arm-pits, under the, 844. 
Anns of Eini;;s long, 343. 
Array commanded from a Litter, 

588. 
Anows, Parthian, 390. 
Art and Nature, Relations between, 

342. 
Art progreasiTe, 469. 
Art, snbject to Natare, 894. 
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Aabea of Fortime, 319. 
Aatrologf, 241. 
Ataknta's Speed, 541. 
Atom, Dimeiwioiu of an, 646. 
Axletiee of the Earth, 560. 

BackgToimda dwk, 337. 

Bacon and Hog, 2M. 

Baoon's Knowledge, Extent o^24a 

Bacon's Portfolio, 636. 

Bail, Death an Aneat withont, 10ft. 

Banishment of Women from Court, 

14a 
Bashfolnew and Stage-playing, 

&S3. 
Basilisk, ST3. 
Bastinado, 141. 
BeasU knowing Friends, 823. 
Beating Bosh for Biid, Td4. 
Beauty M Virtue, iS63. 
Beauty, personal, and Tiitae, 156. 
Bees, Kings of^ 3. 
Beggara, no Choosen, 314. 
Bebavior, a Garment, 76. 
Beings, Human, Sport foi the Goda, 

100. 
Bell, funeral, 860. 
Bellerophon's Letters, 180. 
Belly, Rebellion against, 191. 
Benefit of Clergy, 469. 
Benefits, Caution in coDferring, 

353. 
Benevolence Tax, 748. 
Bermootfaes, 481. 
Beatridin^ the Sea, 275, 
Better seldom comes, 626. 
Bird, beating Bush for, 794. 
Birtb, crying at, 197. 
Blabbing, 71. 
Black, 870. 

Bladders, swimming on, 609. 
Blessing of God and warm Snn, 

839. 
Blood, Circulation of the, 86. 
Blood, swooning at Sigbt of, 76S. 
Bodies, Conaenration (^ S6S, 



Bodies, spirits in Inanimate, 689. 
Bodies wrinkled in old A^ 111. 
Body and Soul, Leagu« o^ 209. 
Body of Man, a mnsieal Inetin- 

ment, 418. 
Body with King, and King with 

Body, 43. 
Bolt, Fool's, 395. 
Bombastic Words, 810. 
Books, more dunble than Moiiit- 

ments, 266. 
Bosphorus, Current tfatongh, 94. 
Boys' Love, 819. 
Branding Hands, OSS. 
Breaths poisoning Air, 446. 
Brewer's Horse, 364. 
Bridle, biting the, 836. 
Broken Music, 388. 
Brokerage, Koyal, 362. 
Brothels, 664. 
Brownista, 95. 

Brutea, Sympathy with, 616. 
Brutus, Marcna, bastard Bon of 

Casar, 413. 
Burning Qlasses, destructive I}sea 

of. 389. 
Burning Qlasses, Heat front, 680. 
Bnll-bwing Milo, 804. 
Butterflies, chasing, 9. 
Buyer's Price, 564. 

Cad«, Jack, 867- 

Cmar, Angnatus, and Hare *"- 

thony, 16. 
Cesar, Julius, and his Fortune, 

868. 
Ctesar, Julios, affected by Fbttoy, 

B47. 
Cceear, Julius, Amotion of, 772. 
Cnsar, Julius, Assassination ot 

663. 
CBsar, Julius, a Tyrant, 617. 
Cnsor, Julias, Dsrkness at Death 

of, 652. 
CKsar, Julius, declining the Crown, 
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Ctewr, Jnlins, deaiiiiig Title of 

King, 639. 
Cnur, Jnlina^ Doirafall of^ dne to 

Envy, 11. 
Ckmt, Jnlins, Fatber or Mareos 

BrutuB, 413. 
Cnaar, Julius, Nobility of, 41S. 
C«eaar, Julius, self-centred Char- 

Bcter of, 10. 
Ctcsar, Jnlins, Self-confidenc« of, 

24S. 
Cffiaar, Julius, Stsi o^ 383. 
Ctasar, Jnlins, Tirtnee and Vices 

Iwlanced in, 773. 
Cnsar, Julius, warned hj Angu- 

Cads, Jack, 867. 

Cambridge Univenitf , 397. 

Cannibals, 696. 

Caiduns Benedictns, 296. 

Care, Limitstiou o^ 873. 

Cairion, Honey in, 107. 

Casks, emptj, Sonnde bom, 366. 

Csstor and Pollux, Bl. 

Cat in Ada^ 795. 

Centanre, 670. 

Chslking the Way, 2. 

Cbameleon changing Colon, 327. 

Chiund«on, feeding on Air, 326. 

Chance, Dinnitj in, 67. 

Chaos, 647. 

Chaos and Love, 653. 

Character in Eyes and Paces, 613. 

Character, small Defects in, 110. 

Charge to Constables, S36. 

Cbarybdis and Scylla, 543. 

Cho^ng a Butterfly, 9. 

Cheapening One's Self, 128. 

Choapside, Qoeetion in, 797. 

Cherry, double, 329. 

Chembim, 646. 

Children, governing Parents, 89. 

Children, humane InflaenceH of, 
S78. 

Children of good Parents, disap- 
pointing, 23. 



ChOdren of same Parents, Differ- 
ences among, 439. 

Children, Possession of, the highest 
Felicity, 012. 

Choice second, 53. 

Cbopine, 708. 

Cicero's ' De Oratore,' 626. 

Ciphers, a Fignre among, S57. 

Circe, 077. 

Ciiee'a Dmgs, 683. 

Circnmlocntion, 46. 

Civet, 671. 

OivilWar, aFever, 378. 

Civil Wan, Money in, 761. 

Clergy, Benefit of, 459. 

Cloud, not every one a Storm, 1S3. 

Cockatrice, 429. 

Coffer of Darins, 292, 

Coloqnintida, 764. 

Combat, Law of; 869. 

Comedy of Errors, 696. 

Common and several, 769. 

Common Lands, Enclosure o^ 417. 

Common People, beastly, 14. 

Commonplace Books, 264. 

Compass, Points of, 613. 

Complexions, 236. 

Composite Beings, 260. 

Concord snd Discord, 130. 

Concord musical, 743. 

Condemned for Virtues, 144. 

Confidences, inviting, 73. 

Conflagretion of the World, 665. 

Conjectures at Home, 331. 

Conjunction of Planets, 160. 

Conscience, 364. 

Consent, 116. 

Conservation of Bodies, 262. 

Constables, Charge to, 236. 

Constancy, Foundation of Virtues, 
266. 

Constancy in Vice, 211. 

Consultation, no, before Altars, 
806. 

Contemplative Studies, 694. 

Coin-fiowers, 13. 
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Corpeea, hunui, Bepognoiica to, 

SS8. 
CorraptJoiu in PesM, 339. 
Conghuig, not to be hid, ISO. 
Council and Coonael, 390. 
Counaellon, the Dead ue the beet, 

737. 
Coantenance, refleeting Mind, KOI. 
Couiiti«fl PaUtine, 866. 
Coantry F^nit^ 118. 
Courage, Bscew of, 616, 
Court, Address in, 1M. 
Court, Women banished from, 143. 
Ooorts, Equity, Vii. 
Cowarda and Death, 308. 
Creeds Faahion in, 271. 
Crime, anggeated by Oppotttuiity, 

S98. 
Cripple and Hare, 4S1. 
Crocodiles shedding Tears, 90. 
Crosades, 868. 
Cuckold's HoniB, 774. 
Conning Device, 199. 
Cupid M Indian Princ«, 411. 
Cupid, as Iniiuit, blind, naked, 

winged, and an Archer, 669. 
Cupid, Parentage of; 648. 
Cushions, 430. 

Custom, subdning Natare, 606. 
Custom, the Ape of Nature, 306. 
Custom, Tyranny of, 679. 
Cyclops, forging Thunderbolts, 

637. 
Cyclops, gigantic 8iM of; 686. 

Died alns, 207. 

Daffodils, 636. 

Dancing with heavy Shoes, 609. 

Darius, Coffer of, S3S. 

Dark Period in both Lives, lis. 

Darkness, Egyptian, SIS. 

Dawning, good, £68. 

Dead Bodies, Repngmmoe to, S38. 

Deafneaa, hard to cqi«, 4. 

Death, an A^mt without Bail, 106. 

Death and Cowards, 368. 



Death and Envy, 676. 
Death, * Redeemer, 674. 
Death-bed Utterances, 66. 
Death, being inevitable, most be 

endored, 463. 
Death, fear of, mote terrible tlian 

Death, 369. 
Death, Fear of, strange, 77. 
Death of Henry V., premature, 

180. 
Death, living in Fear of, 624. 
Death, lovod after, 791. 
Death, Melting of the Body at, 

883. 
Death painless, 40. 
Death, Presagee of, 1. 
Death, Self-tortura in Prospect ot, 

49. 
Deaths, sofferiiig many, 776. 
Deceit, Sinon Prototype o^ 876. 
Defects, small, in Character, 110. 
Deformity of Mind in Age, 139. 
Defoimi^ of Richard III., 69. 
Degrees in Citizenship, 379. 
Delays, Importance o^ 336. 
Deliberation, 687. 
Depopulation of Towns, 483. 
Deucalion, 87S. 
Development in PeriocUs 706. 
Device, a ooiuiing, ISS. 
Dew, 683. 

Diagnosis, a medical, 3B4> 
Dilucnlo surgere, 831. 
Disappointed Life, 113. 
Discord and Concord, 130. 
DiscoutM of Reason, 407. 
Discovery, South Sea of, 6B9, 
Disease, mental, Bemedies for, 311. 
Disembowelling, Punifdiment for 

Treason, 643. 
Dissection of Minds, 437. 
Divide and define, 491. 
Divination, 38. 
Divination induced by Fasting and 

Prayer, 368. 
Divinity hedgiiig & King, 188. 
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Divinity in Ctuutoe, 67. 

Doing and wjing, 687. 

Dole, happy, C17. 

Dolphina and Arion, 231. 

Doorway, in the, 80S. 

Doabt, 503. 

Dores, Dish of, 681. 

Dnmatiat, Edacatian of the, 880. 

DreamB, prophetic, 448. 

Dreia, distinguiehing Rank, 864. 

Dtowning m. QbUowb, 283. 

Drugs, 2S3. 

Drugs, Ciice'a, 683. 

Dmga, enupending Animation, 173. 

DotOlhig, Book on, 487. 

Daelling forbidden bj Tarka, 133. 

Dyspepsia, 37C 

Eagles, loi^lived, 698. 

Ear and Voice, 816. 

Early and late, 78. 

Earth, Ailelree of, 660. 

Earth, a dead Body, 600. 

Earth, Fire in, 046. 

Echoes, 279. 

Echoes, Choir of, 713. 

Eclipae of Life, 97. 

Eilacation of the Dramatist, 88a 

Eels affected by Thunder, 340. 

Egyptian Darkness, 212. 

EldeiH-flowers, 068. 

Eldep4ree and Vine, 0. 

Elements, the four, 548. 

Elixir, 134. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her Oharaeter, 
308. 

Elizabetb and Love, 489. 

Elizabeth, a Pboenii, 671. 

Elizabeth's Daath, taming of Far- 
tone's Wheel, S04. 

Elm and Vine, !60. 

Eloquence is Action, 468. 

Embers, stir no, 847. 

Emblems, 90. 

EncloBure of common Landa, 417. 

Encycloptedia, S67, 



End, tb« promised, 666. 
Endymiou and the Moon, 338. 
Enemies and Frienda, 283. 
Enemy, Elissee of, 64G. 
England and France, f 10. 
England and Scotland, 179. 
England's WaU and Bnlwaikg, 370. 
Entails, barred by fee simple, 467. 
EoYy, a Deyil, 193. 
Envy and Death, 076. 
Envy and Pride, 374. 
Epicureans, BOl. 
EpicoruB and Auguries, 41^ 
Equity CoartB, 123. 
Error, Approval of, 60. 
Errors, Comedy of, 006. 
Evil and Qood, relative Dustion 

of, 426. 
Evil Reports, like Darts, 476. 
Evils, self-inflicted, 466. 
Excess wasteful, 83a 
Eye, human, 10. 
Eyes, Lore in, 146. 

Face, a beautiful, 420. 

Face, painting of the, 176. 

Faith, 700. 

Faith, like Odors of Flowers, 347. 

Fame, posthumous, 749. 

Fbn, winnowing with, 384. 

Fsshion in Creeds, 271. 

Favorites of Princes, screens, 360. 

Faults of Balers, 877. 

Fear, 79. 

Fear, ignoble, 810. 

Fear of Death, 77. 

Fear of Loss, 80. 

Feast and Fray, 804. 

Feaata and Vigils, 069. 

Fee simple, barring Entails, 407. 

Ferdinand and Henry VIII., 692. 

Fever, Civil War a, 378. 

Fine and Recovery, 488. 

Fire in the Earth, 646. 

Hreaide Talk, 162. 

Fire, Trial by, 14a 
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FiBb, odd-blooded. 630. 

Flames, Wick in, 717. 

Flatteij, pleadng to People, 747. 

Fle«,184. 

Flies in Winter, 7S0. 

Flowen acconUng to Season, 6SS. 

Flowers, Music, and Love, SOS. 

Flowen, Odon of, like Faith, 347. 

Foil, S66. 

FoUowen, stripping Men of Wings, 

444. 
Follj and Fortune, 563. 
Foil; and Wisdom, 762. 
Food of Animrtla, sAectiag their 

Flesh, 7E7. 
Fool emong Fools, 464.. 
Fool, the, and the Wise Mao, 281. 
Fool, liberty of a, 877. 
Fools, ISl. 
Fool's Bolt, 39S. 
Fotgetting, Art of, 817. 
Foi^veness better than Vengeance, 

172. 
Fo^Tenees of Inj mies, an £vil,780. 
Fortune and F0II7, MS. 
Fortone and Nature, 760. 
Fortune, Ashes of, 319. 
Fortune-telling Tricks, 214 
Fbrtone's Wheel, SOI. 
France and England, 61S. 
Friend, a Mirror, 840. 
Friend, another One's Self, 441. 
Friends and Enemies, S83. 
Friends, Becognition of, after long 

Absence, 41. 
Friends to Beasts, B23. 
Friends with Friends. fi68. 
Friendship, 93. 
Friendship between Saperion and 

Inferiors, 833. 
Frmt bums, 891. 
Fruits, Countij, 118. 
Funeral BeU, 860. 

Qad's Hill, Bobbery on, SSI. 
Gain, every Way n, B70. 



Galen and Paracelsus, 793. 
Qalen, a Quack, 771. 
Gallows vt. Browning, 888. 
Oardewi, Knots in, S3S. 
Oardens of Adonis, 480. 
Garlic, 71M1. 

Garments, Honors like, ISC- 
Geocentric Theoiy of Solar System, 

43S. 
Gesticulation, 137. 
Oesticulatiou, Language of, C62. 
Glaaees, burning, 389. 
Gtouceeter's Conspiracy, early Date 

of, 690. 
God's Blessing and the warm Sun, 

839. 
Gold, all that glisters is not, 318. 
Gold, Chinese, 684. 
Gold, Manofiuture of, 678. 
Gold, Metal easily wrought, 447. 
Gold tried by Touchstone, 770. 
Good and Evil, comparative, 378. 
Good and Evil, relative Duration 

of, 426. 
GoodteUow, Robin, 76. 
Good in Ererything, 019. 
GwKbess, Eicees of, 479. 
Good morrow, 777. 
Government by Minors, 139. 
Grafting old Trees, 668. 
Gratitude, 000. 
Gravity, teciestrial, 48. 
Greater and leas, ISO. 
Green, Sea-water, 663. 
Grief for Others, 424. 
Gross and palpable, 470. 
Gypsies, 874. 

Hamlet's Indecision, 540. 
Happiness, in Opinion of Others, 

518. 
Happiness in the Mean, 199. 
Haie and Cripple, 481. 
Harping on a String, 396. 
Haste slowly, 002. 
Baste to be rich, 734. 
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Hatred, S78. 

Heart, Window of the, 367. 
Heat, Materiality of, 88. 
Hdghta, looking down from great, 

7Q3. 
Hem? v., prematore Death of, 180. 
Heni7 TI., CharacteT of, 849. 
HenryYlLandhiaWifeEUiabeth, 

633. 
HeniT VII., crowoed by Stanley, 

416. 
Henry Vll>, Prophecy ooncemiiig, 

162. 
Henry YIH. and Katharine, 819. 
Henry VHL, Ddvorce of, 686. 
Henry VHL and Ferdinand, 69S. 
Hercules, Labors of, 710. 
Hereditury Monaicba, 117. 
Hog and Bacon, 2&1. 
Holes, peeping through small, 346. 
Holy-water, 336. 
Honey-dew, 0. 
Honey-dew in Lilies, 726. 
Honey in Carrion, 107. 
HonorificaMUtadinitatibos, 8. 
Honors like Garments, 136. 
Hope, 885. 
Horse, Brewer's, 364. 
Hone and Grass, 8S7. 
Hoise, tnuning of, like Mind, SOO. 
Humor and the ntel Spirit, 86. 
Hosbanda controlled by Wives, 

202. 
HnsbaitdBinaideredby Wives, 611. 
Hypocrisy, Pride lacking in, 124. 

Ice, Impressions in, 203. 
Ifs and Ands, 301. 
IgnoTancfl, 805. 

Images in mind. Distortion of, 630. 
Imaginstfam and Action, 608. 
Impoethomations, 233. 
Indiseretitm in Speech, 72. 
Infusions, medical, 642. 
Inheritance of Land, 463. 
Innooeuce, Trust in, 848. 



Incense on Altars, 607. 
Insomnia in Kings, 610. 
Instruction in Schools, 476. 
Instmction throngh the Sensee, 

84a 
Intentions good, without Acta, S6> 
Interest Money, SSS. 
Invisible, Waging, 216. 
Iron, Soldiers are, 174. 
Ivy on Trees, 317. 

James I., Character of, 309. 
James I. and Scotland, 43. 
James I,, Solomon, 666. 
Jealousy, Cure of, 606. 
Jealousy, a Sentinel, 614. 
Jests in the Ear, 838. 
Jests, Subjects for, 366. 
Job, Patience of, 697. 
Joys, Effect of sudden, 606. 
Joys, overthrowing Mind, 834. 
Judgments, ignorant, 739. 
Jngglers, 744. 
Japitei "mminff FoTuu of Beasts, 

67. 
JuBtiee and Mercy, ISl. 
Jnstices of Peace, and OosbM 

Botolorum, 724. 

Kent, Connly of, 312. 
KUling Tyrants, lawful, 603. 
Kings as Brokers, 362. 
Kings, bestowing Wards in Mar- 
riage, 468. 
Kings hedged by Divinity, 188. 
Kings feared and loved, 647. 
Slings, l<m|; Amu of, 343. 
Kings, Insomnia of, 610. 
Kings, Obedience to, 440. 
Kings, Oath of, 644. 
Kings, Suspicions of, 873. 
Kisses of an Enemy, 646. 
Knots in Qaidens, 23S. 
Enoto in Trees, 230. 
Knowledge, base, 103. 
Knowledge, Cure of Suspicion, 498. 
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Knowledge, Extent (tfBM0ii'a,S4& 
Elnowledge, PniM o( 4S3. 
EDOwledge, Bemembnnce, 87> 
Knowledge required to aak Qtte»- 

turns, 668. 
Knowledge, tuuTeraal, S40. 
Know UiTielf, 884. 

lAnd, Inheritance of^ 463. 

lAnds, common, Ehieloanie o^ 417. 

Iianguage of Qeatorea, 662. 

I«w of Combftt, 869. 

I«w, Bolic, 163. 

Iaws, obaoleCe, 47. 

Lefigne of 60117 >»^ ^oli ^09. 

Leee,419. 

Leei and I>r^, 76D. 

Leunre, 818. 

letter Trick, a, 81. 

Lettera, BeUeiophon's, 135. 

Letten of the Alphabet, silent, 768. 

License, 74S. 

liee, crediting one's own, 64. 

Ides, Ueans ^ asoerbuning Truth, 

74. 
Lie there, m^ Ait, >37. 
Lib, Accidents of, 680. 
life. Alma in, 606. 
Life, s Trifle, 7. 
life, a disappointed, 113. 
Life, Duties of, 666. 
life eclip«ed, 97. 
Life in ^uonnee, happiest, 820. 
Life of Man, a Span, 366. 
Life, Tedinm of, 486. 
Life, nselese, 402. 
Light and Soond, 286. 
Lime-twigs, 422. 
Liona, Meicy in, 74a 
Litter, commanding Armiea from a, 

682. 
Little Things, 106. 
Liver, Seat of Seneoalit;, 434. 
Loan, losing double, 799. 
Looking at a 'Kvd%, 821. 
Loeus, give Wmda to, 812. 



Love, a Boy's, 819. 

Love, a FoUy, 27. 

Love, a FooC B20. 

Love and Chaos, G53. 

Love and Marc Anthonj', 381. 

Love and Self-love, 410. 

Love, a Hadneaa, 86. 

Love bewitches, 36. 

Love, comparative, 274. 

Love creeping before it goee, 30. 

Love fatal to worldly Success, 29. 

Love, Mowers, and Music, 206. 

Love, hostile to Fottnue, 37. 

Love incompatible with Wisdom, 

38. 
Love in Eyes, 146. 
Love, lADguaga of, hyperbolieali 

S3. 
Lore, moderate, 31. 
Love, not to be hid, 687. 
Love's Keepsakes, 767. 
Love, Soldiers given to, 36. 
Love, strong Cliaracten not nu- 

ceptible of, 28. 
Love, the Bnt Qod, 131. 
Love unreciprocated, treated with 

Contempt, 34. 
Love Tenes on Tieea, 699. 
Love, Witchcraft in, 461. 
Love, without Cause, 238. 
Love, Youthful, 862. 
Loved after Death, 791. 
Lunacy, 676. 
Lost, 166. 

Hadnees, Uethod in, 149. 

Magic, 148. 

Megistiate, determining the Man, 

800. 
Mandrake and Mandragora, 693. 
Man, Fall of; 408. 
Man's Body, a mosisal Listrumant, 

418. 
Man's Life, a Span, 366. 
Man, a God to Man, 630. 
Man, a Pictute, 367> 
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Uan in Solitad% a Beoat, MS. 

Mftrigold, 147. 

Marriage of Uind and phjncal 
Natai«,493. 

Martlemas, 716. 

MatiimoDf Mid Money, 38S. 

Mattel and Words, 186. 

Mean, Happineea in the, 198. 

Mean Persona, 661. 

Mean Penona, attempting gnat 
Thing^807. 

Meaauiea and Weights, 46S. 

Meata affected by AnimftW Food^ 
727. 

Meats, choleric, 96. 

MeatB, sweet, 3S0. 

Medea, 641. 

Medical Diagnoaia, 3H. 

Medical Infosions, 643. 

Medicine v. Surgery, S97- 

Medidnes for the Mind, 163. 

MedUi, 731. 

MedoBa, &3e. 

Melting of the Body at Death, 663. 

Men bneiest when alone, 473. 

Men, old, nuserly, 606. 

Mental Diseases, Bemedieafor, 311. 

Men weak, doing great Things, 
499. 

Ueicy and Jnstic«, 121. 

Mercy, Gates of, 369. 

Mercy in Lions, 740. 

Misery, Exunplea of, in Otheie, 78SL 

Metempsychosis, 483. 

Method in Madness, 149. 

Microcosm, 396. 

MUo, Bull-bearing, 604. 

Mind and Face to agree, 732. 

Mind and physical Nature, Mar- 
riage of, 493. 

Mind, Anticipation of, 4Aa 

Mind, defonoed by Age, 139. 

Mind, DisaectimL of, 437. 

Mind, Distortion of Images in, 690. 

Mind, Influenca of, up(m the Body, 



Mind, Medicines tat, 163. 
Mind, Minor of Nature, 366. 
Mind, Painting of, 389. 
Mind, reflected in Countenance, 

501. 
Mind, Tablea of the, 119. 
Mind, trained like a Horse, SOB, 
Minerva, Bent of Qenina, 714. 
Mines, Tmth hid in, S87. 
Minors goveming, 139. 
Minotaur and the labyrinth, SJZ. 
Miraclee in Adversity, 140. 
Miaanthrope, a Beaat, 363. 
Molea, 346. 

Mon&rcha, hereditary, 117. 
Monarch*, not accountable to 

Othem, 170. 
Money in Civil Wars, 781. 
Money makes Matiimony, 88S. 
Monsters, 661. 

Monument, an enduring, 369< 
Moon and Saturn, 644. 
Moon, Influences of the, 7SL 
Moon, Man in the, 640. 
Moon's Inflaoue on V^etation, 

49S. 
More, Sir Thomas, 7. 
Morrow, Qood, 777. 
Motion and Suue, 781. 
Monutebanks, 604. 
Hnck, the World's, SS. 
Multiplicity and Unity, 673. 
Multitude, besstly, 14. 
Murdered Man's Wounds, IMt. 
Mnahrooma, 729. 
Moaical Inatnunentt, automatia, 

366. 
Muaio and Poetry, 660. 
Muaic, broken, 388. 
Muaic, Love, and FIowen,'9D6. 
Motic of the dying Swan, 736. 
Unsic, Power c^ 136. 
Knsic, sweet, affecting the Spiiiti, 

332. 
Musical Concord, 743. 
Mnaii^ by Night, S34. 
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Naila, diivii^ t^, 83. 

Nunei, Proper, Significancj of, 

436. 
NarciMiu, Beantj of, 638. 
KaiciHoi, Flowen o^ 497. 
Natnre, Accuuut o^ to b« rendoed, 

371. 
Natore and Ait, Belatioiu between, 

348. 
Nature and Castom, 30a. 
Natare and Fortune, 7S0. 
Nature, CuBtom, the Ape of^ 308. 
Natare, fumUhing Modek for hn- 

m&n Society, 373. 
Nature, Human, Herba or Weeds 

in, 35a 
Nature, Mind a Uirror at, 386. 
Nature, Penirteuee of, S60. 
Nature, Secrets of, 674. 
Nature, subdued b^ Ciutoiii, 506. 
Nature iuperior to Art, S94. 
Nature, Vice by, 404. 
Nature') BeneBta, a Lood, 468. 
Natures, uueaspecting, 454. 
NavigBtion, 158. 
Near«t Way, the FoulMt, 405. 
Ndghbora, 859. 
Nemesis, 629. 

Nero's Passion for the Lute, 698. 
Nightlj Musings, S34. 
Nile, Orerflowing of the, 632. 
Nothing comes from Nothing, 340. 
NoxiouB in Studies, 60. 

Oath, a King's, 644. 

Obedience to Rulers, taught by 

Bees, 116. 
Obedience to Rulers, a Law of Na- 

tnro, 44a 
Obeying by Commanding, 292. 
ObligationB, turning Estates into, 

313. 
Ocean, Water runs to the, 778. 
Od<as and crnshed Flowers, 719. 
Odon, Baining of, 416. 
Oil in Whales, 637. 



Old A^ and Tontb, 360. 

Old Age, Abhorrence o^ 835. 

Old Age, premature, 496. 

Old Men miserly, 605. 

Olytnpns, 703. 

Opiates, 39. 

Opinion, 633L 

Opinion determining Value, 433. 

Oppoitnnit;, 341. 

Oppoituni^, suggesting Crime, 

898. 
Orphena and the Power of Hniic, 

136. 
Orphena and the Tbiacian Women, 

908. 
Osaa, Pelion, and Olympus, 70S. 
Oxen, tat, 706. 

Painting the Face, 178. 
Painting the Mind, 289. 
Palatine Conntiea, 866. 
Palpable and gross, 470. 
Pannoniana, Armies of, 69S. 
Paracelsus and Qaleo, 793. 
Parasites, 532. 
Pardoning, 78a 
Parenia, Children of good, 23. 
Parents gOTemed by Cbildien, 89. 
Parentage, Differences among Chil- 
dren of same, 439. 
Parrots langhing, 200. 
Parthian Arrows, 390. 
Passions, Conflict of, 198. 
I^ence, 779. 

Patience, EssentiBl to long life, es. 
Peace, a Lethargy, 667. 
Peace, Cormptions in, 339. 
Pearls, bailing, 306. 
Pedants, 531. 

Peeping through amall Hole^ 346. 
P^asns and Tbeeens, 627. 
Pelion, 703. 
Perfnmes, 766. 

Period, a dark one in Life, 118. 
Periods of Development, 706. 
Posecntiou, Beligion% 66. 
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Fereens and P^tuna, 627- 
Perspectivee, S39. 
Pennasion, Art of; 286. 
Phantaam at Fhilipfd, 4S& 
Philoaophen and die Toothache) 

109. 
FhiloHopher'H Stan« and H0I7 

Ware, 863. 
phyddan, the true, 254. 
PbfBiognomj, 15. 
Pilots in calm Weather, 427. 
Piracy, literary, 303. 
Pity, 624. 

Pliuieta, ConjimctioD of, 166. 
FlanetB, Predomiiuuice of, 60S. 
Planets, reign conMcuUvely, 649. 
Flanta, pricking, 720. 
Plants, Sex in, 361. 
Plebeians, S66. 
Pluto and Platna, S»3. 
Poetry, Abandonment ol^ 409. 
Poetry and Mnsic, 660. 
Poetry, diriue, 649. 
Poetry, feigned History, 324 
Poetry, feigning, 798. 
Poetry, a Plant without Seed, 44. 
Poets, best Delineaton of Paniona, 

604. 
Foiuta of the Compass, 613. 
Poison in Saucee, SIS. 
Poisons, Effect o^ on the Body, 

716. 
Pomegranates, Eemels of^ 766. 
Pomp and Oloiy, 704. 
Pompey, Comnuuul of the Sea by, 

176. 
Pompey, Dissimulation of^ 176. 
Pompey'a War against PiiateB, 787. 
Portfolio, Bacon's, 636. 
Forttayii^ Another, as in a QIass, 

467. 
Foeterity, Writing for, 466. 
Posthomoas Fame, 749. 
FoTerty in Wealth, 784 
FrsmDuiie, 344. 
Fruw, a Olaas, 366. 



Fiaise, ezceeaiTe, 843. 

Praise, falae, 194 

Praiae harmful, 616. 

Piaiae in Pieeence, 600. 

Praise of Self, 304. 

Pieaagea of Death, 1. 

Presumption, 61. 

Fiiam and his Children, 666. 

Flicking Plants, 720. 

Pride and Enry, 374. 

Pride lacking Hypocrisy, IS4. 

Pride, Swelling 0^ like Tenom, 

626. 
Prince's Favorites, Screens, 360. 
Princes, no Confidence in, 846. 
Princes repudiating eril Agents, 

123. 
Princea' Speeches, 474. 
Prison of the Thooghta, S99. 
Prison, the World a, 219. 
PrognoBticB, 666. 
Prometheus, Discorerer of I^re, 

677. 
Prometheus tied to Caucaaos, 642. 
Promised End, 66S. 
Prophecy concerning Heniy YU., 

162. 
Prophesying the Future, 88S. 
Protestations, 108. 
Proteus changing Shapes, S28. 
Proteus held by the Blaeves, 707. 
Proud Han devouring himself 169. 
Proverb, a Spanish, 74 
Prudeuce, 814. 

Fnlse-beats, Measures of Time, 7 1 1 • 
Pursuit better than Attainment, 

104. 
Purveyonhip Grievances, 466. 
Putrefaction, breeding Oiganisms, 

21. 
Futrefaction, Origin of life from, 

22. 
Pygmalion's Image, 300. 

Quarrels, 843. 

Quanels over TrifiM, 168. 
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Queeticm im Ckespaide, 797- Sabbath and Sabbaoth, 406. 

Qaeatioiu, Knowledge leqnired to 



Babble, Applanw o^ fi07. 

Sack, 709. 

Bambow aweetening tlie Gnnmd, 

690. 
Banks and D^^rees m Statea, 379. 
Barity, Canaa of Wooder, 338. 
Bats foTsaking a House, 611. 
Beading and Spelling, 666. 
Beason and Affectioii, 440. 
Reason, Disoonne o^ 407. 
Bebellion (gainst the Bellf, ISl- 
Becognition of Friends after long 

Separation, 41. 
Beflection of Yiitne, 63. 
B«gioii, Back, and Silence, 9S. 
B^entance impoarible, 809. 
Bepagnance to dead Bodiea, 9S8. 
Bepudiation of Agents, 193. 
Bepntation dependent on Bank, 

801. 
Bepntation, Loss fA, 370. 
Bemilta of Acts not Giomids for 

Judgments, 848. 
Bereience, 722. 
Bicbard III., as Mnrdeier, 680. 
Bichard III., Defonnit7 of, D9. 
Biches, Baggage of Tirtne, 730. 
Bicbes, DiBtribntion of, 182. 
Bich, making haste to be, 734. 
Bise and FaU, DE3. 
Bobbetjr on Gad's HiU, 621. 
Bobiu Goodfellow, 76. 
Bomans, conqaering by sitting 

down, 740. 
Bomans, like Sheep, 733. 
Koses, Wan of the, 668. 
Bnlen, Faults o^ 877. 
Bnlen, fRqnent Change of, a 

Disadvantage, 181. 
Bnlen, Obedience to, 116. 
Bnmot, 167. 



Baflron, 976. 

Balic Law, 163. 

Sanetnaiy, Privileges of, 676, 

Saturn and Uoon, 644. 

Bancee, Poison in, SIO. 

Baying and doing, 697. 

Scotland and England, 179. 

Sehoola, Instruction in, 476. 

Scomer, Beproving a, 763. 

Scrap-books, 264. 

Screens, Prince's Favorites, 360. 

Scflla and Charrbdia, 643. 

Scftala, 073. 

Bea, Comnumd o^ b; Pompej, ITOw 

Bea of TronbIe^ 333. 

Secret Studies, 841. 

Seeds, 398. 

SeIf-«on tempt, 196. 

Self-praise, 304. 

Seer's Price, 063. 

Sense and Motion, 791. 

Senses, Instmctioa through thc^ 

840. 
Sensuality In the Liver, 434. 
Several and Common, 769. 
Sax in Plants, 361. 
Shadows, Fighting, 828. 
Ship on lee Shore, 168. 
Silence, 387. 
Silence eloquent, 608. 
Silence inducing Trust, 70. 
SUence under Accusation, 126. 
Silent Letters of the Alphabet, 788. 
Sin b^ Lew, 630. 
Sinon, Prototype of Deceit, S7S. 
Slander, 901. 

Sleep, a Noorishment, 433. 
Sleeping Speech, 861. 
Snares legal, 699. 
Snow.baUs, 991. 

SnoW'water, Effect on Throat, 330. 
Solar System, Geocentric Theory 

0^436. 
Saldien, given to Lotc^ 36. 
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Sotdiets, Iron, 174. 
Soldiecs, Binew« of War, 618. 
Solitade, Uan in, 443. 
Solomon, Wiedom cS, 67G. 
Soljman's Campoigoa in Fetsia, 

631. 
Sonnet, 678. 

Sorrow, EzprcMdon of, S4S. 
Sorrows, oat SohoolmMtere, 886. 
Bool and Sody, Le^ae of, S09. 
Sool, compounded of Flame and 

Ait, 456. 
Sonl, Location of, 17. 
Soola, Two, in every Man, S61. 
Soond and Light, 38S. 
Soande by Higbt, 393. 
Sounds from empty Oaaks, 366. 
Sotmda, Sympathy in, 26S. 
Soon and Sweets, 800. 
Sonthampton, 114. 
South Sea of DiBcovery, 669. 
South Wind, hringing Eain, 786. 
South Wind, pestilential, 786. 
Span, the Life of Uan a, 366. 
Spartan*, cipher Message o^ 573. 
Species, Transmutation o^ 788. 
SpecnlationB, vain, 484. 
Speech, a Bod, 610. 
Speech, sleeping, 861. 
Spelling and Beading, 666. 
Spheres, Harmony of the, 60. 
Spiders' Webs, 6GS. 
Spirit, mastering, 16. 
Spirits affected by sweet Mojtdc, 

332. 
Spirits in inanimate Bodies, B8B. 
Sport for the Oods, 100. 
Stage-playing and Bashfnlness, 

693. 
Stage, the World, 133. 
Staidey, Sir William, downing 

Henry Til., 416. 
Star, CEesar'a, 3S3. 
Stat-Clhamber, 26a 
Stan ate Fiiea, 446. 
Stan, a Show, 196. 



Stan, like Freta, 316. 

Step-mothers, 84. 

Stings in Words, 666. 

Stoics, 676. 

Stone, Wood taming into, 667. 

Stonee, valned according to Fancy, 

443. 
Stoims, Waten swellii^ before, 

316. 
Sttawberriea, growing in Shade, 

730. 
String harping on, 396. 
Studies, contempIatiTe, 694. 
Studies uozions, 60. 
Studies, secret, 841. 
Studies, to follow Inolinatinn, 691. 
Stumbling at the Tbreshold, 833. 
Stmnbling in Haste, 867. 
Snfferance gives Ease, 808. 
Snidde justifiable, 766. 
Suits, to gnmt and to deny, 68. 
Sultan, slaying his Brothen, 391. 
Sun and Tapers, 603. 
Sun, Fountain of Light, 681. 
Sun, Motions of, 664. 
Sm^gery vt. Hadioine, 897. 
Suspicion, dure of, 498. 
Suspicion in Kings, S72. 
Suspicions Persons, ISO. 
Snum cuiqne, 798. 
Swan, Music of the dying, 736. 
Sweating Sickness, 691. 
Sweets and Sours, 860. 
Swimming on Bladders, 600. 
Swooning at Sight of Blood, 768. 
Sword, the, a Pleader, 310. 
SwordB of Lead, 763. 
Sylla, Character o( 699. 
Syllogiams, 881, 

Tables of the Mind, 119. 
Tales for Old and Tonn^ 478. 
Talk by Fireside, 162. 
Tapers and the Sun, 803. 
Tasted, chewed, swallowed, and 
digested, 386. 
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Tedium of Life, 486. 
Teeth on Edge, 7fil. 
Telepathy, 244. 
Tempeate and Wan, 377. 
Terebntion of Trees, 161. 
Theatre and World, 66S. 
Thebes, frequent Capture of, 634. 
Theeeiu and Ariadne, 708. 
ThingB at the Wont, 776. 
Things done, 81&. 
Things nnnotiMd, 431. 
Things oiueen do not aflect ns, 

813. 
Thorns, young, 746. 
Thought, a Prison, 299. 
Thought is free, 637. 
Thnsonical Behavior, S13. 
Throat, Effect on, of drinking 

Snow Water, 330. 
Thunder, affecting Eels, 340. 
Thunder, CauM qI, 673. 
Tickling 694. 
Time, AdvsAtage of, 334. 
Time, deTonting, 493. 
Time, noiseless, S29. 
Time, Office o^ to disclose Truth, 

460. 
l^e, our Interpietm, SIS. 
Time, wisest of all Things, 681. 
Timon's Tree, SSI. 
Titan's Rays, 639. 
Toad's Head, Jewel in, 102. 
To be, or not to be, 738. 
To-morrow, 871. 

Tooth-ache and Philosophers, 109. 
Tops of Virtues, 268. 
Towns, Depopulation of, 4B3> 
Transmutation of Species, 726. 
Travel, Affectations of, 226. 
Travel, edncational Influence of, 

126. 
Treason, speaking behind Doors, 

856. 
Treason, Pnniebments of Uen and 

Women for, 643, 875. 
Trees, Ivy on, 317. 



Troee, grafting old, 858. 

Trees, Terebration of, 161. 

Trees, Knots in, 230. 

Trees, Love-veraes on, 699. 

Trees, wounded, 161. 

Trial by Fire, 140. 

Trifles, quarrelling ov«r, 168. 

Troubles, Sea of, 333. 

Troy, inside and without, S84. 

True to one's Self, 865. 

Trust, induced by Silence, 70. 

Truth, forged on Anvils, 288. 

Truth, bid in Mines, 287. 

Truth, sovereign, 471. 

Trath, telling a Lie to find, 74, 

Tuning lustmments, 612> 

Turks, forbidding Duelling, 132. 

Turks, the, common Enemies of 

Mankind, 349. 
Turks, Treatment of Women by, 

862. 
Two Worlds, 679. 
Typhon, B64. 
Tyrants, killing of, lawful, 1I03. 

tnyB8a^789. 

Unicom, 701. 

Union, 138. 

Unity and Multiplicity, fi7S. 

Uusnspeoliiig Natniea, 4M. 

Useless Lives, 402. 

Tacnnm, 48. 

Yalor, 8S2. 

Vanity, 177. 

Vapor, 626. 

Vegetation, Momi's Influence on, 

495. 
Veloci^ and Weight, 438. 
Vengeance, Fo^venese better 

than, 172. 
Verbosity, 307, 
Vice by Nature, 404. 
Vice, Constancy in, Sll. 
Vice in Oorb of Virtue, 229. 
" " , 781. 
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Vigils and Feuts, C69. 

Vine uid £ldei-tie^ 6. 

Viae and Elm-tre«, S60. 

Violet8, white, 24. 

Virtue, a Cause of Rain, 607. 

Virtue and Beau^, 156. 

Viitne, AMumption of, 98. 

Virtue is Beauty, &83. 

Virtue, not Piaise, one'a proper 

Aim, 245. 
Virtue, Reflection of, 63. 
Virtue, the Garb of Vice, 299. 
Virtues, condemned for, 144. 
Virtues, Tops of, 358. 
Vivisection, 142. 
Voic« sad Ear, 816. 

Walls and Bulwarks of EngUnd, 

270. 
Walk, invisible, 216. 
Walking Woods, 217. 
War, Chances in, 88. 
War, dvil, a Fever, 378. 
Wards, bestowed t^ Kings in Uar- 

riagSt 408. 
Wan and Tempests, 377. 
Wars, dvil. Use of Money in, 761. 
Wars, foreign, 811. 
Wars, holy, 863. 
Wars of the Roses, 688. 
Warwick, wind-changing, 184. 
Watchmen, 171. 
Water rans to the Ocean, 77B. 
Watepspoota, 101. 
Waters, swdling before Storms, 

316. 
Wax Candles, 718. 
Wax, tempering of, 420. 
Wealth despised by the Poor, 686. 
Wealth in a SUte, an Evil, 634. 
Wealth, Poverty in, 784. 
Weed, 389. 

Weight and Velodty, 438. 
Weights and Measnres, 462. 
Whales, OU in, 637. 
Wheel of Fortune, 601. 



Wheel, Death of Elizabeth, tuni. 

ing of, 204. 
Wheels, World muning on, 64. 
Wick in Flames, 717. 
Wife, controlling Husband, 292. 
Win and Wish, 796. 
Wills, Repngnance to making, 392. 
Wind, a Broom, 61. 
Wind, east, 614. 
Wind, ill, 590. 

Wind, Boath, bringing Rain, 786, 
Wind south, pestilential, 786. 
Window of the Heart, 367. 
Winds, testing Direction of, 757. 
Wine, a Devil, 348. 
WinfrdrinHug, EETect of; 754. 
Wine, good, needing no Bush, 401. 
Winnowing with Fan, 384. 
Wisdom and Folly, 762. 
Wisdom and her Children, 477. 
Wisdom, Pretence of, 220. 
Wise Uan and Fool, 221. 
Witchcraft in Love, 461. 
Witches, 167. 
Witches' Cauldron, 490. 
Witches, operating thronglt iiita> 

mediate Agents, 509. 
Wives murdering Hnsfaands, 511. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 323. 
Woman, a Composite, 18. 
Woman, ill or well, at her Option, 

842. 
Woman, Katnre of, 62. 
Womui, banished from Conit, 143. 
Women, hov treated by Tntks, 

862. 
Wonder, caused by Rari^, 338. 
Wonder, divine, 768. 
Wonder, Duration of a, 283. 
Wood, turning to Stone, 667. 
Woods walkings 817. 
Wori, a long, 8. 
Words, Accents o^ 501. 
Words and Hatter, 186. 
Words, sounding, but aigni^'ing 

nothing 189. 
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WoidB, SlingB in, fiSfi. 
Wottb to IiMen, eiS. 
Wo^iiig othen for Selfish End*, 

4eft. 
World, th«, ft Fruon, S19. 
World, find Couflagntioa of, SM. 
World, formed from Atomn, BOO. 
World, the, a Stage, 133. 
World, the, a Theatre, 6«S. 
Worldi, two, 879. 
Wont, TbingB at the, 776. 
Wonnda of the mnideied, blaeding 

afeeah, 190. 



WrinUing of Bodies ia <M Agt, 

111. 
Writing for Posteritj, 4C0. 
Writing for the Futare, 187, 
Wrong in high PUcee, 494. 
Wrongs, honest, 741. 
Wrongs, when jneti&able, 4S. 

Tooth and old Age, 380. 
Youth, Diyineneea in, 684. 
Tonth of the Wtvld, onr Aotiiini^, 



The citaticais, given tinder our ponllelisma, aie taken 
from the respective works ot tbe two snthois, in number u 
follows : 



SHAXS4PKASa 

TheTempert 38 

The Two Oentlemen of Tcmna 21 

The Merry WItm of Wind«oi 18 

Ueaenre tor Kearare ... S9 

The Comedr of Erron . . 6 

Hnch Ada About Nothing . 17 

Love's Labor 'a Loit ... 30 

A Midanmmei-Night'B Dream S9 

The Uerchant of Venice . . 43 

Aa Yon Like It 43 

The Taming of the Shrew . 16 

AU 'iWeU that Enda Well . S3 

Twelfth Night 33 

The Winter's Talo . ... 19 

King John 17 

King Richaid II 21 

Fiiat Part of King Henry IT. 16 
Second Part of King Heniy 



IT. 



Bacxui 

Nomm Organom .... 15 
Advancement of Learning 

(flnt edition, 1606). . . 188 
Advancement of Learning 

(second edition, 1623) . ■ 107 

Sylra SylTamm .... 106 

History of Hemy TII. . . 33 

ThoEsaaya 136 

New Attantia ( 

The Apothegms .... 19 

FbiloBophical Tracta ... 41 

Law Tracts 28 

Wisdom of the Ancienla . . 46 

Speeches 73 

Letters 60 

Miscellanies 88 

Promo* 1S6 



81 

King Henry T 42 

Firat Put of King Heniy TI. 16 
Second Part of King Heniy 



Whole number . 



. 1,010 
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Shake-sfkabh 
Thiid Part <tf King Heiu7 YI. 
Xing RichwdllL . 
King Heiuy TIIL . 
TidloBand Cieamda 
Coiiolaniu . . . 
Tltna Andionicns . 
Borneo utd Joliet . 
Timon of Athens . 
Juliiu Cneu . . 
Hubetb .... 
Htunlet .... 
King Lear . . ■ 
Othelto .... 
Axttbon^and Cleopatn 
Cjmbelima . . 
PerideB . . . 
VeDiui and Adonis 
Lncrace . . . 
Sonnet* . . . 
The Punonote Pilgiiin 
The inKsnix and Turtk 
Whole number of 
dted, rMpectiTelj 



"So conuaent oa the above table seems to be needed, 
except perhaps in regard to the Promos. The Fiomus beais 
two dates, namely : December S, 1594, at which time, or there- 
abonts, it was begun, and January 27, 1595-96, when (prob- 
ably after a brief interral) work upon it was leaumed. 
Between these two dates, or within less than one year and 
two montha after the book was atsrted, very nearly three- 
qnartera of all the entries made in it, or (to apeak more 
exactly) twelve hundred and twenty-nine out of one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-three, were written.* That is to 
say, the memorandum book was nearly completed before the 
Shake-epeaie plays, with two exceptions, came from the 



1 Ninetj-thne wen enteied pnvioiul]' to the Ent-iuiu«d dattb 
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press. The exceptions were ' King John ' (1591), and 
the Second Part of ' King Henry VL (1594), from neither 
of which is drawn, however, a single parallelism given by 
ns herein. The earliest printed play in which any of the 
foregoing passages have been found bears date 1597. 

It follows, then, not that Bacon made use of the Flays for 
his memorandnm book, bat that the dramatist made use of 
the memorandnm book for hia Plays. But the memorandum 
book, or Fromus, was Bacon's private property, not known 
to his contemporaries, and not printed until 1883, or two 
hundred and fifty-seven years after his death.* These paral- 
lelisms are, therefore, either the independent product of two 
minds (which is practically impossible) or the common 
product of one, and that one, necessarily, Bacon's. 

The argument from parallelisms in general may be stated 
thus : one paraUelism has no significance ; five paralleliams 
attract attention ; ten surest inquiry ; twenty raise a {se- 
sumption ; fifty establish a probability ; one hundred dissolve 
every doubt. 

Beepecting the foregoing list, in particalar, it Sb important 
to remember that the two authors whose sentiments are here 
compared stood at the opposite ends of the social scale, as 
unlike in environment and natural views of life as it was 
possible for them to be. The one, an aristocrat ; \h& other, 
a plebeian. The one, the first subject of the realm; the 
other, attached to a profession in which all were by law 
vagabonds. The one, highly educated at home and abroad ; 
the other, sb shown by the record of his life, wholly uned- 
ucated. The one, belonging to a family of illustrious states- 
men and scholars ; the other, to one whose members, so fss 
as our knowledge of them extends, were illiterate and inex- 
pressibly vulgar. The one, the profoundest writer of his age 

1 Hn. HoniT Fott'i "B4Mii'b Fromiii.'' Booton, Eonghton, HifBin k 
Co., 1SS8. 
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OD iimimieTable pointa in philosophy, science, art, law, goyem- 
ment^ and maimeTs and customs ot society, such as we find, 
heie, there, and everywhere, in the Plays ; the other, recog- 
nized by three of hia feUow-townsmen as a bufiinesa man 
only; by three, perhaps four, of contemporary playwrights 
in London as an impostor ; but to all others of his generation 
of whom we have any report, apparently unknown.^ That 
two diverse peraonalitiea of this kind could have been poised 
on the same intellectual centre, and developed, as our paisl- 
lelisins show that, on the generally accepted theory of 
anthorship, they must have been developed, along identical 
lines of thought in almost every conceivable direction, is, to 
our mind at least, simply incredibla 

" The wonderful parallelisms must and will be wrought oat and 
followed <mt to snoli &ir conclosioui aa they shall be found to 
force honeat minds to adopt." — Olivbb Wxmokll Holhks. 

1 For facta aappoitiiig theaa itatemento, Me oiu "Bacon vf, Sliaksper^" 
8th ed., Clupter IL 
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